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Translator's note to the reader 


"Whoever wishes to translate, and purposes to render each word literally, and 
at the same time adhere slavishly to the order of the words and sentences in 
the original, will meet with much difficulty; his rendering will be faulty and 
untrustworthy. This is not the right method. The translator should first try 
to grasp the sense of the subject thoroughly, and then state the theme with 
perfect clearness in the other language. This, however, cannot be done without 
changing the order of words, putting many words for one word, or vice versa, 
and adding or taking away words, so that the subject be perfectly intelligible in 
the language into which he translates." 

Moses Maimonides, Letter to His Translator Samuel ibn Tibbon 
Cited from Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, vol. 1 (1872), p. 222 

"The true translator, who really wants to bring together these two entirely 
separate persons, his author and his reader, and to assist the latter in obtaining 
the most correct and complete understanding and enjoyment possible of the 
former, without, however, forcing him out of the sphere of his mother tongue— 
what paths are open to the translator for that purpose? In my opinion, there are 
only two. Either the translator leaves the writer alone as much as possible, and 
moves the reader toward the writer; or he leaves the reader alone as much as 
possible, and moves the writer toward the reader." 

Friedrich Schleiermacher, On the Different Methods of Translating 
Cited from Theories of Translation: An Anthology of Essays from Dryden to 
Derrida, (1992), p. 44 

Most of us who grew up in the Judeo-Christian societies of the 'West' 
have been familiar with the stories and characters of Genesis from 
childhood—Adam and Eve eating the apple, Noah leading the animals 
into his ark, Abraham raising his knife over Isaac, Jacob tricking 
Esau for his birthright, and Joseph being sold into slavery in Egypt 
and interpreting dreams for Pharaoh. The book is certainly among 
the most influential in human history It is the foundational text for 
Judaism, and—because of Christianity's roots in Judaism—has also 
been appropriated and integrated into Christian theology and thought 
from that religion's earliest days. Among the books of Tanakh (or 
what Christians call the Old Testament), Genesis is the most studied, 
most commented upon, and most translated. 
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Because of our familiarity with Genesis, it is easy to take its subject 
matter for granted and to overlook just how unusual and ambitious the 
book is. But in order to appreciate fully the book's ambition, it helps 
if one has an understanding of the circustances of its composition— 
that is, why it was written and who its audience was. Unfortunately, 
however, there is no scholarly consensus regarding when Genesis 
in its current form (or something very like it) was written, nor is 
there even agreement as to the number and identity of its authors. 
Accomplished scholars have proposed dates ranging from as early as 
the tenth or ninth centuries bce to as late as the Hellenistic era (the 
third century bce); some scholars argue for as few as two authors (or 
compositional "layers") while others identify ten or even more. To 
add further complication, these different compositional layers can be 
viewed as broadly contemporaneous, or as developing and coalescing 
into a single work over a period of centuries. And for those who 
think (some of) the authors may have been contemporaries, there is 
uncertainty as to whether they worked together or independently. 

While the paucity of evidence means that there can never be a 
definitive answer regarding the date and nature of the book's com¬ 
position, it is nonetheless useful to examine this topic, as such exam¬ 
ination forces us to think critically about what we are reading and 
enhances our appreciation of the text. As I have worked on this book 
and studied the text, I have found that—for me, at any rate—the 
most fruitful way to approach this question is by considering an¬ 
other question: what external circumstances—historical, societal, and 
religious—would have prompted a group of Yahweh's adherents to 
make the considerable investment in time, effort, and money needed 
to produce the earliest and subsequent versions of this work? 

Answering this question could easily consume an entire book— 
and indeed, other scholars have written many books on this topic. 
In the interests of space, I will be brief and sketch out my principal 
thoughts on the matter, which in fact are similar to the views of many 
scholars. To my mind, the authors of the earliest version of Genesis 
most likely wrote their work against the background of what scholars 
refer to as the Babylonian exile—the period between 597 bce and 520 
bce when the ruling classes of the little kingdom of Judah and its royal 
city Jerusalem were deported to Babylon. 
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The Babylonian exile posed existential challenges for the people 
of Judah, and to the people then occupying the lands of the former 
kingdom of Israel, who continued to view Yahweh as their principal, 
if not sole, god. The temple in Jerusalem lay in ruins, agriculture 
and trade had collapsed, and large areas of the former kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah had suffered severe population loss. In Babylon, the 
exiled Judean elite and priesthood were confronted with a society 
that was much larger, much more powerful, and much wealthier, and 
that possessed a much older and more sophisticated culture with 
roots stretching back millennia. How to preserve one's traditions and 
self-identity in the face of such a threat? With the loss of their land 
and of their god's favor, many exiles must have struggled to keep 
their commitment to their god and have been tempted to change their 
allegiance to the more powerful gods of Babylon. And without a 
functioning sacrificial cult, there was a risk that as the years passed, 
the specialized knowledge of the rituals and practices of Yahweh's 
cult would gradually be forgotten. 

It is this traumatic experience of the exile that I believe provided 
the impetus for the composition of the "first edition" of what scholars 
refer to as the Deuteronomistic History (Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel and Kings), and then some decades later near the end of the 
exile, the "first edition" of Genesis and possibly early versions of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. With the loss of the sacrificial cult, 
Yahweh's priests—if they were to remain his adherents—needed to 
develop a new way of worshipping their god. At the same time, there 
was a profound need to understand their circumstances and to answer 
the challenges that Babylonian society posed to their community's 
self-worth and self-identity. The answer the priesthood settled on was 
a monumental undertaking: to collect the traditions (existing mostly 
in oral form) about their god and their relationship to him, to put them 
to writing, and then to memorialize these as scripture that would serve 
as the foundation for a new way of worshipping their god. 

This then is the context in which to understand the original com¬ 
position of Genesis. Although the book continued to change and grow 
over the following two centuries as later authors and editors added 
new material and made corrections and glosses, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the core parts of Genesis—the primeval history, and 
the stories of Abraham and Jacob—were essentially complete by the 
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end of the sixth century bce. It is in this material that the authors of 
the exiled Jerusalem priesthood took on the most ambitious of tasks: 
to explain how the world came to be in its present state, to explain 
humanity's place within the world, and—in an effort to preserve their 
community's self-identity and to put down the challenge posed by the 
older and more sophisticated Babylonian culture—to explain the spe¬ 
cial relationship that the Israelites (as their people had begun calling 
themselves) had with their god, Yahweh, whom they believed to be 
creator of the universe and god of all living things. 


** 
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Modern translation theory speaks of two types of translation—transla¬ 
tion that aims for "formal" equivalence and translation that aims for 
"functional" (or what is sometimes called "dynamic") equivalence. 
Formal equivalence is concerned with fidelity to the text and aims to 
produce a translation that accurately reflects the meaning of the source 
text, preserving wherever possible word order and sentence structure, 
and seeking to maintain one-for-one correspondences in vocabulary. 
Robert Alter's recently published translation of Tanakh is an example 
of a translation that emphasizes formal equivalence over functional 
equivalence. By contrast, functional (or dynamic) equivalence is con¬ 
cerned with fluency; the aim here is to produce a natural-sounding 
translation that recreates for the reader the same experience of the text 
as that of a native speaker of the source language. Such a translation 
by necessity breaks with one-to-one correspondences in vocabulary 
and word order in order to express a specific thought or idea in the 
most natural way in the target language. 

From antiquity, one of the fundamental debates among translators 
has been whether translations should strive for formal equivalence 
or for functional equivalence. The early Church father Jerome, who 
spent the better part of two decades writing the Vulgate (the first Latin 
translation of the Christian Old and New Testaments), discusses this 
issue at length in his "Letter to Pammachius on the Best Method of 
Translating." Although Jerome believed that Bible translations should 
aim for formal equivalence (because of the divine inspiration of the 
text), he argues that for all other texts functional equivalence is the 
superior method of translation. Thus, he says, he translates "sense 
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for sense and not word for word." He then develops this argument 
in detail by quoting passages from Cicero and Horace in which they 
argue in favor of what we today call functional equivalence. 

Today, outside translators of the Bible, the debate has largely been 
settled in favor of functional equivalence. With translations of the 
Bible into English, however, it is a different story. Perhaps because of 
the undue influence of the King James translation (which emphasized 
formal equivalence), or perhaps out of the (conscious or unconscious) 
belief that the exact Hebrew and Greek words in the Tanakh and 
the Christian New Testament are divinely inspired, many English- 
language translators of the Bible employ approaches that strive for 
formal equivalence and that reject functional equivalence outright. 

I began this note with an epigraph from Moses Maimonides on 
the translator's task because it sums up succinctly the technique that 
I believe produces the most successful translations. Along with Mai¬ 
monides, I come down firmly on the side of functional equivalence. 
In this translation, I have put special effort into trying to convey the 
authors' meaning in natural English—in particular, I have written 
what I imagine the authors would have written had they been native 
speakers of modern-day English. My priorities were always to try to 
express the ideas in the text in the most natural way in English, and at 
the same time to capture the energy and rhythm of the original. When 
a Hebrew passage is awkwardly phrased, repetitive, or confusing, the 
English translation should reflect that; likewise, when a passage is 
written in a fluid or a highly literary style in the original, the English 
translation should be written that way as well. 

Hebrew is very different from English—its vocabulary is limited, it 
uses particles and adverbs more sparingly, its sentence structure and 
verb tenses are simpler, and the logical connections between succes¬ 
sive sentences or actions are typically implied and rarely expressed 
as explicity as in English. Translations which carry over these fea¬ 
tures into English—as translations that aim for formal equivalence 
inevitably must—produce a wooden, lifeless prose that fails to do 
justice to the energy and vibrancy of the original Hebrew. Translating 
the Hebrew into natural English and prioritizing functional equiva¬ 
lence have required me to break significantly from literal renderings 
in nearly every sentence—I have frequently added particles and ad¬ 
verbs, inserted logical connections between sentences, omitted words 
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that are superfluous in translation, introduced word variety where it 
was lacking, altered verb tenses and pronoun usage, changed word 
order, and, on occasion, added short phrases when needed to produce 
natural English. Following Maimonides' advice to his own translator 
quoted above, I have relied on my understanding of the story and of 
what I believed to be the authors' intent to guide my many departures 
from the literal text. My goal was always to be faithful to the ideas that 
the authors of Genesis were expressing in Hebrew—but to express 
those ideas in English in the most natural way. 


** 


One place where I make a major departure from all other present- 
day English translations of Genesis is that my translation does not 
follow the familiar chapter divisions, which are based on a scheme 
introduced by Archbishop of Canterbury Stephen Langton in the 
thirteenth century CE. Rather, my translation follows the division of 
the text into literary units—or parashot —as preserved in the Masoretic 
traditions. We know that most of the parashot in the Masoretic text 
reflect very ancient traditions, for they agree broadly with textual 
divisions found in the Biblical texts that were recovered from Qumran 
and that date to the second and first centuries bce Q Moreover, the 
parashot are marked in an identical fashion in the Masoretic text and in 
the texts from Qumran—space breaks where the text resumes in the 
middle of a line are used to indicate the beginning of smaller literary 
units, and space breaks where the text resumes at the beginning of 
a new line are used to indicate the beginning of major literary units. 
The general agreement of the parashot in the texts from Qumran with 
the Masoretic text can be seen in numerous textual fragments from 
Qumran (including fragments of Genesis), but it is most easily and 
/http: convincingly seen in a simple visual comparison of the parashot in the 

imj .org.ii/isa Great Isaiah Scroll from Qumran and the Book of Isaiah in the Aleppo 

iah Codex and the Leningrad Codex. 


1 For a lengthy discussion of this topic, see E. Tov, "Sense divisions in the Qumran 
texts, the Masoretic text, and ancient translations of the Bible," in Interpretation 
of the Bible: International symposium on the interpretation of the Bible, 1998. 
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Although the evidence from Qumran clearly demonstrates that 
the parashot have ancient roots, that is of little help in answering the 
questions of how old they are and whether they might have been part 
of the earliest "editions" of Genesis and the other books of Tanakh. It 
is of course impossible to answer these questions definitively, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that the ultimate source for most of the parashot 
might indeed be the original composition itself. We know, for example, 
that textual divisions were regularly employed in ancient texts. And 
perhaps more important, once the medieval chapter divisions are 
stripped away and the parashot highlighted, it is striking to see how 
frequently the use of the parashot contribute to and enhance the flow 
of the narrative. I have seen this both in the translation of Genesis 
here, and in the translation of Samuel that I completed last year. 

If the Masoretic parashot do have their roots in the original literary 
units of the text, then they may help us to understand the composition 
technique of the Genesis authors (and of the other authors of Tanakh). 
One of the fundamental challenges faced by the authors of Tanakh 
was how best to fashion a coherent narrative from the multiple, often 
conflicting, traditions and stories that had grown up around their cho¬ 
sen subject matter. In many instances, the solution that the principal 
authors of Genesis and the other authors and editors of Tanakh came 
to was to keep the material from different traditions separate, but to 
fashion each block of material they wished to preserve into a vignette 
or short literary unit, and then to stitch together their narrative by join¬ 
ing up the vignettes with one another. This style of composition, with 
the parashot serving as the building blocks of the narrative, enabled 
the authors to combine disparate traditions while still preserving the 
integrity of their sources, even when those sources didn't fully agree 
with one another. To cite one obvious example, the human race is cre¬ 
ated three times in Genesis—once in the sixth parashah (page 5 below), 
again in the eighth parashah (pages 6-7), and then a final time in the 
parashah that begins "This is the book of stories..." (page 13). 

Because the parashot are sometimes employed in the text in ways 
that modern-day readers do not expect, it is worth including here 
a few comments on their usage in Tanakh. There are two types of 
parashot —the parashah petuhah (or "open parashah") typically marks 
the beginning of a major literary unit, while the parashah setumah (or 
"closed parashah") typically marks the beginning of a smaller literary 
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unit. Because I have at this point translated only Genesis and Samuel, 
I will limit my comments to the usage in those two books. 

In Genesis, both the parashah petuhah and the parashah setumah are 
used primarily to indicate a change in the underlying source material, 
a change of subject matter, or a change of scene. On other occasions in 
Genesis, both types of parashot are used to draw attention to important 
speeches and to alter the pace of the narrative for dramatic effect. The 
authors and editors of Samuel also use the parashot to draw attention 
to speeches and alter the pace of the narrative, though this usage is 
much more common in Samuel than in Genesis. In both Genesis and 
Samuel, the parashah setumah is used to separate items in a list and 
to separate lines of poems and songs. (Genesis sometimes also uses 
parashot petuhot to separate stanzas of poems—something not seen in 
Samuel). Finally, Samuel sometimes uses parashot setwnot as simple 
marks of punctuation (in particular, functioning as colons and ellipses 
do in English). 

In my translation, I have indicated the parashot petuhot with a 
triple line break and a double asterisk (**), while I have indicated 
the parashot setwnot with a single line break and an em-dash (—). 
Because I have a preference for the Aleppo Codex over the Leningrad 
Codex, the parashot in my translation follow it and not the Leningrad 
Codex. Although the Aleppo Codex's version of Genesis was lost (and 
probably destroyed) in 1947 when the synagogue where the codex was 
kept burned during the anti-Jewish riots in Aleppo, we have a record 
of its parashot petuhot and parashot setwnot from the annotations made 
in Rabbi Shalom Shakhna Yellin's Tanakh by his son-in-law. Rabbi 
Yehoshua Qimhi. (A scan of Yellin's annotated Tanakh, unfortunately 
of low quality, can be found at the Internet Archive.) 

As a convenience to readers, I have noted the Masoretic literary 
units (the "open" and "closed" parashot ) and the familiar chapter divi¬ 
sions of the Christian Bible in the margins of my translation. Although 
the Masoretes did not number the parashot, I have taken the liberty of 
numbering them in order to make it easier for readers to keep track 
of their place in the text, and to move back and forth between the 
text and the notes and comments. In the margins of the translation, I 
indicate the parashot petuhot with the prefix "P" followed by a number 
(Pi, P2, P3, etc.). In my numbering system, I treat the parashot setwnot 
as subunits of the parashot petuhot —thus P27,l and P27,2, for example. 
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indicate the first and second "closed" parashot after P27. In addition, 
I indicate the more familiar chapter divisions by placing the chapter 
number within brackets—for example, [Ch. 32] denotes Genesis 32. 
Finally, I also use the margins to indicate places in the text that are 
discussed in the notes and comments that follow the translation; for 
each parashah, these are marked in lowercase letters— a, b, c, etc.—and 
are hyper-linked in the pdf version of this book. 


** 


I began this note with two epigraphs—one from Moses Maimonides 
and one from Friedrich Schleiermacher. I chose the Schleiermacher 
quote because it so aptly sums up the two approaches to translation, 
formal equivalence and functional equivalence, and the fundamental 
value of each. The value of formal equivalence is that it moves or 
"translates" the reader into the writer's world, forcing the reader to 
look at the world to a certain extent on the writer's terms. Functional 
equivalence, on the other hand, moves the writer toward the reader. 
Its value truly is in "translating"—that is carrying over—a writer into 
a different time or place so that his or her thoughts are expressed 
on the reader's terms. While my translation aimed always to bring 
the Genesis authors closer to the present-day readers, I recognize that 
there is also great value in approaches that do the opposite—that move 
the reader closer to the original writers. One way to achieve this latter 
goal, it occurred to me, was by illustrating my translation with images 
from the same general time and place of the original authors, and in 
so doing, forcing present-day readers quite literally to see the action 
in the text through the eyes of people who were near contemporaries 
of the original writers. 

I settled on the ivories found at ancient Kalhu (the so-called "Nim- 
rud Ivories") and various cylinder seals for my illustrations for two 
reasons. First, it seemed apropos that just as the Genesis authors 
appropriated stories from Mesopotamia and the Levant and made 
them their own, so too I should illustrate my translation of Genesis 
with art and images that have been appropriated from those cultures. 
Archaeologists believe that most of the ivories found at Kalhu were 
booty won by (or tribute given to) the Assyrian kings from their sub¬ 
jects in the Levant, including ivories from the royal city Samaria in 
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the kingdom of Israel. Just as the Assyrian kings took these ivories to 
decorate their palace at Kalhu, so I have taken them back to "decorate" 
this translation of Genesis. Second, because the authors of Genesis 
were universalistic in their outlook, seeking to explain in their writing 
their own place within the wider world, I felt their work should be 
illustrated with art that was itself universal in outlook. Given those 
requirements, there could be no more fitting illustrations than images 
known from Phoenician and Syrian ivories and from Mesopotamian 
cylinder seals, as both types of art express univeral themes and were 
widely known and appreciated throughout the ancient Near East in 
the first half of the first millennium bce. 

Just as I use the illustrations in the text to help "move the reader 
towards the writer," I have taken a similar approach—in both the 
text and in my notes and comments—in translating names of people 
and places. In many cases, this results in transliterations that are 
unfamilar to the reader, but that more closely approximate how we 
believe ancient Hebrew was pronounced. Thus, I write Avraham 
rather than Abraham, Yitzhaq instead of Isaac, and Ya'aqov in place 
of Jacob. Likewise, Kena'an and Hevron replace Canaan and Hebron. 

A final word on the format of the translation: among the many 
interesting things about Genesis is that it contains numerous puns. 
Because these puns often provide important information about the 
nature of the characters and events in the book, I have chosen to call 
them to the reader's attention within the text. I do this in two ways: 
when the authors explain their pun, I explain it as well by adding 
parenthetical remarks in the text; when the authors do not explain 
their puns (because they would have been obvious to their original 
audience), I point out the pun in the margin of the text. In treating 
puns in this fashion, my intent is that a person reading in translation 
will experience them in a similar way as the reader of Hebrew. 

And so, it is my hope that through this approach to translation—by 
bringing the writer closer to the reader through modern-day natural 
English prose, and by bringing the reader closer to the writer through 
period illustrations, through a textual organization that follows the 
ancient textual divisions, and through a formalistic transliteration of 
names—I might help bridge the gulf between past and present and 
bring you, dear reader, to a deeper appreciation of this greatest of 
works of the world's religious literature. 
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WHEN GOD FIRST BEGAN TO CREATE the sky and the earth, the earth was 
a formless waste, darkness covered the deepest parts of the ocean, and 
God's breath was wafting gently across the waters. 

God said, "Let there be light." And then there was light. God 
looked at the light, and saw that it was good. God then separated the 
light from the darkness. God named the light "day" and the darkness 
he named "night." It was evening, and then morning—a first day. 
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God said, "Let there be a broad expanse in the midst of the waters, so P2 

that it divides one set of waters from the other." God then made the 0 

expanse and separated the waters that were below it from those that 
were above it—and it was so. God named the expanse "sky." It was 
evening, and then morning—a second day. 


** 


God said, "Let the waters below the sky be collected into a single place P3 
so that dry land appears"—and it was so. God named the dry land 
"earth," and the waters that had been collected together he named 0 

"oceans." God looked, and saw that it was good. God then said, |b] 

"Let the earth sprout vegetation—plants that bear seeds, fruit trees all 
across the earth producing their own kinds of fruit with their own 
seeds"—and it was so. Then the earth brought forth vegetation—seed¬ 
bearing plants of different kinds, and different kinds of trees bearing 
fruit full of seeds. God looked, and saw that it was good. It was 
evening, and then morning—a third day. 
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"Let there be lights across the expanse of the sky that separate day from night, and 
that mark offseasons, days and years." 

Figurel. Impression of early dynastic cylinder seal from JemdetNasr (ca. 2900-2700 
BCE). © The Trustees of the British Museum. 


** 


P4 God said, "Let there be lights across the expanse of the sky that sepa¬ 
rate day from night, and that mark off seasons, days and years—yes, 
lights in the expanse of the sky that serve to give light to the earth"— 
and it was so. Then God made the stars and the two great lights—the 
0 greater light that has dominion over the day, and the lesser light that 
has dominion over the night. God set them in the expanse of the sky 
to give light to the earth, to have dominion over day and night, and to 
separate light from darkness. God looked, and saw that it was good. 
It was evening, and then morning—a fourth day. 
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God said, "Let the waters swarm with swarms of living creatures, 
and let birds fly above the earth across the expanse of the sky." Then 
God created the great sea monsters and every kind of sea creature 
with which the water swarms, along with every kind of flying bird. 
God looked, and saw that it was good. Then God blessed them: 
"Reproduce and multiply! Fill the waters in the oceans, and let the 
birds multiply across the earth!" It was evening, and then morning—a 
fifth day. 


** 


God said, "Let the earth bring forth the different kinds of living 
creatures—domesticated animals, land creatures, and the different 
kinds of wild animals"—and it was so. Then God made the different 
kinds of wild animals, the different kinds of domesticated animals, 
and all the different kinds of land creatures. God looked, and saw that 
it was good. 

Then God said, "Let's create humankind in our own image and 
likeness—let them rule over the fish of the sea, the birds of the sky, 
and the land animals—over all the earth, and over all creatures that 
roam the earth." Then God created the human race in his own image. 
Yes, in his own image he created them; male and female he created 
them. 

Then God blessed them, and said to them: "Reproduce and mul¬ 
tiply! Fill the earth and subdue it! Rule over the fish of the sea, the 
birds of the sky, and over all the wild animals that roam the earth!" 

God said, "Take note: I have given you every kind of seed-bearing 
plant in every part of the earth, and every kind of tree that has seed¬ 
bearing fruit—this will be your food. And for the wild animals, and 
for the birds of the sky—for all living creatures that roam the earth— 
all green vegetation will be their food"—and it was so. God looked 
upon everything that he had made, and realized that it was very good 
indeed. It was evening, and then morning—a sixth day. 


** 


The sky, the earth, and everything related to them were complete. On 
the seventh day God finished the work he had done; and so on the 
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seventh day he ceased from all the work he had done. God blessed 
the seventh day and set it apart, for on that day he ceased from all the 
work which he had created and made. 


** 


THESE ARE THE CREATION STORIES OF THE SKY AND THE EARTH, detailing 
how they were created when Yahweh God made earth and sky: 

Before there were any plants growing on land, and before any grass 
had sprouted up—for Yahweh God had not yet made it rain on the 
earth, and there was no human being to work the soil—and while 
there was a fog rising up from the ground that moistened the surface 
of the soil in every direction, Yahweh God fashioned the first human 
being out of dirt from the soil. Then he blew the breath of life into its 
nostrils, and the human became a living creature. 

Yahweh God planted a garden in Eden, off in the east, and put the 
human being whom he had created there. Then Yahweh God made 
sprout from the ground all kinds of trees that were pleasing to the eye 
and that were excellent sources of food—including the tree of life right 
in the middle of the garden, and also the tree that gives the ability to 
discern right from wrong. 

Now there was a river flowing out of Eden that irrigated the gar¬ 
den, whence it split into four streams. The name of the first stream 
was Piyshon—this is the river that flows across the entire extent of 
Hewilah, where there is a great source of gold. (The gold of that land 
is excellent; it is also a fine source for tin and precious stones.) The 
name of the second river was Giyhon; this is the river that flows across 
the entire extent of Kush. The name of the third river was Hideqel; 
this is the river that runs to the east of Ashshur. And the fourth river 
was the Perath. 

Yahweh God took the human and set it down in the garden of Eden 
so that the human could work it and tend to it. "You may eat from any 
of the garden's trees," Yahweh God enjoined the human. "However, 
you may not eat from the tree that gives the ability to discern right 
and wrong. For the day you eat from that tree is the day that you shall 
surely die." 
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"It's not good for the human to be alone," Yahweh God thought. "I 
ought to make a helper for it that will be its counterpart." So Yahweh 
God fashioned from the soil every kind of animal living on land and 
every kind of bird that flies in the air. He brought them to the human 
to see what it would call them—and whatever word the human would 
call a living creature by, that's what its name was. 

And so the human gave names to the entire animal kingdom—to 
all birds that fly in the air and to all animals living on land. For the 
human, however, no helper that could be its counterpart was found. 

Yahweh God put the human under a deep sleep so that it was 
unconscious. He took one of its ribs and then closed up the skin where 
the rib had been. Yahweh God then built a woman out of the rib that 
he had taken from the human, and brought her to the human. 

"At last—this is the one!" the human cried. "Her bones come from 
my bones, her body is part of mine! This one will be called 'woman,' 
for she was taken from 'man'!" This is the reason that a man leaves his 
father and mother, and clings to his woman, the two of them becoming 
a single body. 

And so the two of them were naked—the human and his woman— 
and they felt no shame with one another. 

Now, as the snake was craftier than any of the land animals that 
Yahweh God had made, it said to the woman, "Isn't it true that God 
said, 'You mustn't eat from any of the trees in the garden'?" 

"We can eat fruit from the trees in the garden," the woman in¬ 
formed the snake. "Rather, it's the fruit from the tree in the middle of 
the garden that God told us, 'Don't eat any of it and don't even touch 
it—or else you'll die.'" 

"Really now, you won't die," the snake replied. "Because God 
knows that the moment you eat from it, your eyes will be opened, and 
you'll be like gods, able to discern right from wrong." 

When the woman saw that the tree was good for eating and that its 
fruit looked appetizing—as well as the desirability of the tree giving 
her understanding—she took some of its fruit and ate it. She also gave 
some to her man who was with her at the time, and he ate some too. 

Immediately, the eyes of both of them were opened, and they real¬ 
ized that they were naked. So they stitched some fig leaves together 
and made loincloths for themselves. But when they heard the sound 
of Yahweh God walking around in the garden in the cool of the day. 
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"At last—this is the one! Her bones come from my bones, her body is part of mine!" 
Figure 2: Ivory horse frontlet from ancient Kalhu. Open access image from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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the human and his woman hid themselves from him back among the 
garden's trees. 

"Where are you?" Yahweh God called out to the human. 

"When I heard the sound of you in the garden, I got scared because 
I was naked. So I hid myself." El 

"Who told you that you were naked?! Did you eat from the tree 
that I told you not to eat from?" 

"It was the woman whom you put beside me—she's the one who 
gave me some fruit from the tree, which I ate," the human replied. 

"What's this that you've done?!" Yahweh God asked the woman. 

"The snake tricked me—that's why I ate it." 

"Because you did this," Yahweh God said to the snake, "you will 
be more cursed than any animal—domesticated or wild! You will 
travel on your belly and eat dirt for as long as you live! Moreover, I'm 
going to put hatred between you and the woman, and between your 
descendants and hers—they will strike you on the head, and you will 
bite them on the heel." 

To the woman he said, "I will multiply your pains and draw out your P8,l 
labor so that it's painful for you to give birth. And although you will 
goad and drive your man, he will be your master." H 

To the human he said, "Because you listened to your woman and ate P8,2 |a] 
from the tree that I forbade you to eat from, on account of you the soil 
will be cursed! Only through suffering will you be able to eat from 
it—for as long as you live! You will grow thorns and brambles for 
yourself, and you will eat wild plants. Only by the sweat of your brow 
will you be able to eat food, until you return to the soil—for it was El 
from the soil that you were taken. Indeed, you are made of dirt, and 
to dirt you shall return." 

The human gave his woman the name 'Hawwah' (that is, 'Life- 
giver'), for she is the mother of all those alive today. 

And so Yahweh God made for the human and his woman garments 0 

of skin with which he clothed them. 


** 
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.. to the east of the garden of Eden, he stationed the winged sphinxes and the 
swirling sword of fire, in order to guard the road to the tree of life." 

Fig. 3: Assyrian cylinder seal (ca. 850 BCE). © The Trustees of the British Museum. 


P9 [a] "Look here," Yahweh God thought, "the human has become like one 
El of us, able to discern right from wrong. Now then, so that he doesn't 
reach out and also take some fruit from the tree of life, and eat it and 
so live forever..." 

Yahweh God sent him away from the garden of Eden, banishing 
him to work the soil from which he was taken. He drove the human 
out and then, to the east of the garden of Eden, he stationed the winged 
El sphinxes and the swirling sword of fire, in order to guard the road to 
the tree of life. 


P9,l [Ch. 4] The human had intercourse with his woman, Hawwah. She conceived 
HI and gave birth to Qayin—"I have gotten a man, with Yahweh's help!" 
El she cried, whereupon she gave birth again—this time to his brother 
Hevel. 
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Now Hevel was a shepherd whereas Qayin worked the soil. It so 
happened that at the end of the year, Qayin brought some of the soil's 0 
produce as a mzn/za/z-offering to Yahweh. At the same time, Hevel also 0 
brought an offering—some of the first-born lambs in his flock along 
with some sheep's-milk cheese. Yahweh looked favorably on Hevel 
and his minhah- offering. However, when he didn't also look favorably 


on Qayin and his minhah- offering, Qayin became extremely angry and 
depressed. HI 

"Why are you angry?" Yahweh asked Qayin. "Why are you so 
depressed? Isn't it true that if you do what's right, I will show you Q 
favor? But if you don't do what's right, wrong-doing will be lying in 0 
wait at the door. It goads and drives at you, but you must master it." 0 

" ," Qayin said to his brother Hevel. Then, when they were out 0 


in the countryside, Qayin rose up against his brother Hevel and mur¬ 
dered him. 

"Where is your brother Hevel?" Yahweh asked Qayin. 

"I don't know. Do I look like somebody who keeps tabs on his 
brother?" Q 

"What did you do? Your brother's blood is crying out to me from 
the ground! Because of this, you will be more cursed than the soil 0 
which opened its mouth and drank your brother's blood out of your 
hands. Indeed, though you will work the ground, it will never again 
give its strength to you—instead, you will stumble and wander about 
the earth." 

"My sin is too great for me to bear!" Qayin cried. "Look—you've 
banished me now from living off the soil, and I'm going to be com- 0 

pletely out of your sight. I'll be stumbling and wandering about the EH 

earth, and anyone who happens upon me could murder me!" 

"In that case," Yahweh replied, "whoever murders Qayin will be 
avenged seven times—plus seven more again!" Then Yahweh put a 
mark on Qayin to prevent anyone who found him from killing him. 

And so Qayin went forth, leaving Yahweh's sight and settling in 
Nod (that is, 'Wanderland'), to the east of Eden. Qayin had intercourse 
with his woman; she conceived and gave birth to Henok. When Qayin 
began building a city, he named the city after his son, Henok. El 

Iyrad was born to Henok; Iyrad in turn fathered Mehuya'el. Mehi- 
ya'el fathered Methusha'el, and Methusha'el fathered Lemek. Lemek 
took two wives—the first one's name was Adah, and the second's was 
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"But if you don't do what's right, wrong-doing will be lying in wait at the door. It 
goads and drives at you, but you must master it." 

Figure 4: Ivory plaque from ancient Kalhu. Open access image from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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Tsillah. Adah gave birth to Yaval—he was the father of all those who 
live in tents and have herds. His brother's name was Yuval—he was 
the father of all those who perform on the lyre and play love-songs. 

Now as for Tsillah—she too bore children: Tuval-Qayin, who was 
a smith and master-worker in bronze and iron, and Tuval-Qayin's 
sister Na'amah. 

Lemek said to his two women, Adah and Tsillah: EO 

"Listen closely, wives of Lemek— 
hear what I have to say: 

I would kill a man for bruising me— 
yes, a child for striking me! 

If Qayin was avenged seven times plus seven— 
then it will be seventy plus seven for Lemek!" 


Human had intercourse with his woman again, and she gave birth 0 
to a son. She named him Sheth (that is 'Replacement'), "for God has 
given me another child in place of Hevel whom Qayin murdered." In 
addition, a son was also born to Sheth; he named him Enosh. It was at 
this time that praying to Yahweh first began. 0 

THIS IS THE BOOK OF STORIES ABOUT THE GENESIS OF THE HUMAN RACE: P9,2 [Ch. 5] @ 

When God created the human race, he made them to look like gods. 0 

He created them in male and female versions. Upon creating them, he humanity: 

blessed them and gave them the name 'humanity.' ada,n 

When Human was one hundred thirty years old, he fathered a son El 


in his own likeness and image, and named him Sheth. Human lived 
for eight hundred years after he fathered Sheth, and he fathered many 
sons and daughters during that time. In total. Human lived for nine 
hundred thirty years before he died. 

Sheth was one hundred five years old when he fathered Enosh. Sheth P9,3 

lived for eight hundred seven years after he fathered Enosh, and he 
fathered many sons and daughters during that time. In total, Sheth 
lived for nine hundred twelve years before he died. 
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Enosh was ninety years old when he fathered Qeynan. Enosh lived for 
eight hundred fifteen years after he fathered Qeynan, and he fathered 
many sons and daughters during that time. In total, Enosh lived for 
nine hundred five years before he died. 

Qeynan was seventy years old when he fathered Mahelal'el. Qeynan 
lived for eight hundred forty years after he fathered Mahelal'el, and he 
fathered many sons and daughters during that time. In total, Qeynan 
lived for nine hundred ten years before he died. 

Mahelal'el was sixty-five years old when he fathered Yered. Mahelal'el 
lived for eight hundred thirty years after he fathered Yered, and he fa¬ 
thered many sons and daughters during that time. In total, Mahelal'el 
lived for eight hundred ninety-five years before he died. 

Yered was one hundred sixty-two years old when he fathered Henok. 
Yered lived for eight hundred years after he fathered Henok, and he 
fathered many sons and daughters during that time. In total, Yered 
lived for nine hundred sixty-two years before he died. 

Henok was sixty-five years old when he fathered Methushelah. Henok 
walked continually with the gods for three hundred years after he 
fathered Methushelah, and he fathered many sons and daughters 
during that time. In total, Henok lived for three hundred sixty-five 
years. Henok walked continually with the gods, but then disappeared, 
for God took him away. 

Methushelah was one hundred eighty-seven years old when he fa¬ 
thered Lemek. Methushelah lived for seven hundred eighty-two years 
after he fathered Lemek, and he fathered many sons and daughters 
during that time. In total, Methushelah lived for nine hundred sixty- 
nine years before he died. 

Lemek was one hundred eighty-two years old when he fathered a 
son. He named him Noah (that is, 'Comforter'), thinking "This is the 
one who will relieve us from our hard labor and from the pain that 
our hands suffer because of the soil that Yahweh has cursed!" Lemek 
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"Henok continually walked with the gods, but then disappeared, for God took him 
away.” 

Figure 5: Impression of Akkadian cylinder seal (ca. 2250 BCE). © The Trustees of 
the British Museum. 


lived for five hundred ninety-five years after he fathered Noah, and he 
fathered many sons and daughters during that time. In total, Lemek 
lived for seven hundred seventy-seven years before he died. 

Noah was five hundred years old when he fathered Shem, Ham, and 
Yepheth. Now at that time, the human race had begun to increase in 
number throughout the earth, with many daughters being born to 
them. When the gods saw the humans' daughters—O how attractive 
they were!—they took them as wives from whomsoever they might 
choose. 

"My life-force," Yahweh thought, "can't dwell forever in the hu¬ 
man race, inasmuch as they are made of flesh and blood—so their 
life-span will be one hundred twenty years." 

The Nephilim lived on the earth back in that age and also after 
that, for the gods would have sex with the humans' daughters, and in 
this fashion they would father for themselves the mighty warriors of 
ancient times, the men of great renown. 
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Yahweh saw that the human race's evil acts had multiplied every¬ 
where across the earth—the intent of every thought in their minds was 
nothing but evil, all the time. As a result, Yahweh regretted that he 
had made the human race here on the earth, and he felt great anguish 
in his heart. 

"I'm going to have to wipe the human race that I created off the 
face of the earth," Yahweh thought. "Humans and animals alike, 
creatures living on land as well as the birds of the sky—for I am sorry 
that I made them all." 

Noah, however, found favor with Yahweh. 

** 

Pll 

THESE ARE THE STORIES OF NOAH'S DESCENDANTS: 

m 

Noah was a just man—he was the purest among his generation, and 
he walked continually with God. Noah fathered three sons—Shem, 
Ham, and Yepheth. 

The earth had become rotten in God's sight; the earth was filled 
with violence. God observed the earth and realized how rotten it had 
become—indeed, all living creatures had made their lives rotten here 
on earth. 

Pll,l [a] [b] 

"The time has come for the end of all living creatures," God said to 
Noah, "for the earth is filled with violence because of them. Take note: 

□ 

I'm going to destroy them along with the earth. Make for yourself 
a large vessel of gopher wood. You should make the vessel into 
compartments, and then you should cover it inside and out with 

0 

m 

sealant. Here is how you should make it: the vessel should be three 
hundred cubits in length, fifty cubits in width, and thirty cubits in 
height. You should make a skylight for the vessel, and complete it one 

1 

cubit higher. Place the vessel's door in its side. Make the vessel with 
lower decks, middle decks, and upper decks. 

"Here is what I'm going to do: I'm going to bring the most gigantic 

0 

0 

flood—water everywhere upon the earth—to wipe out of existence all 
animals that live and breathe. Everything on earth will perish, and 
then I will establish my binding agreement with you. So you must 
board the vessel—you, your sons, your wife, and your sons' wives 
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with you. And from every living thing—every animal—two from each 
you should bring onto the vessel, in order to save their lives along 
with your own. They should be males and females. From each species 
of bird, from each species of animal, from each species of the creatures 
living on land—two from each must board the vessel with you to save 
their lives. In addition, you must be sure to take some of every kind of 
food that is eaten. Collect it and bring it onto your vessel, and it will 
serve as food for you and them." 

And so Noah did—in accord with everything that God commanded 
him, that's what he did. 

Then Yahweh said to Noah, "You and all your family, get into the 
vessel, for I recognize now that you are—in my estimation—the most 
just person in this generation. From every kind of clean animal, take 
seven pairs—a male and its mate. And from every kind of unclean 
animal, take just a single pair—a male and its mate. Likewise, from 
the birds of the sky, take seven pairs—males and females—in order to 
give life to future generations all across the earth. For in seven more 
days. I'm going to make it rain on the earth for forty days and forty 
nights, and so wipe off the face of the earth the whole of the existence 
that I created." 

And so Noah acted, in accord with everything that Yahweh had 
commanded him (now Noah was six hundred years old when the great 
flood occurred, water everywhere upon the earth): Noah boarded 
the vessel, along with his sons, his wife, and his sons's wives, so 
avoiding the waters of the great flood. From the clean animals, from 



"And from every living thing—every animal—two from each you should bring onto 
the vessel in order to save their lives along with your own.” 

Figure 6: Impresssion of early Dynastic III cylinder seal (ca. 2600 BCE), lower 
register. © The Trustees of the British Museum. 
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the animals which were not clean, from the birds of the sky and from 
all the creatures living on land, they came in pairs to Noah and entered 
the vessel, one male and one female, exactly as God had commanded 
Noah. Seven days passed, and then the waters of the great flood were 
everywhere upon the earth. 

El In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, on the seventeenth day of 

the second month—on that day, all the wellsprings in the great ocean 
burst forth and the sluicegates of the skies were opened. And so the 
rain came, falling on earth for forty days and forty nights. On that very 
day, Noah boarded the vessel, along with Shem, Ham, and Yepheth 
Noahsson, Noah's wife, and his sons' three wives. They and every 
species of living creature—every species of animal, every species of 
the creatures living on land, every species of bird (every bird, every 
winged creature)—they all came to Noah and boarded the vessel in 
pairs, two from every kind of animal that lives and breathes. Those 
that boarded were males and females from every kind of animal; they 
boarded just as God had commanded Noah, and then Yahweh shut 
the hatch behind him. 

The great flood lasted for forty days on the earth, the waters in¬ 
creasing all the time and carrying the vessel along as it rose higher 
above the earth. The waters strengthened and increased greatly in 
extent all over the earth, while the vessel travelled across the surface 
of the water. The waters grew still stronger and stronger over the 
earth's surface, covering even the highest mountains in the entire 
world. And so when the waters had strengthened fifteen cubits higher, 
they submerged the mountains. 

El All animals living on earth perished—birds, domesticated animals, 

wild animals, all insects that swarm across the earth, and all human 
beings as well. Everything that lives and breathes through its nostrils, 
out of everything living on dry land, died. God wiped out everything 
that existed on land, human beings and animals alike, creatures living 
on land as well as birds of the sky—they were all wiped off the face of 
the earth. Only Noah and those with him in the vessel remained alive. 

The waters strengthened over the surface of the earth for one 
[Ch. 8] hundred fifty days. But God remembered Noah, along with all the 
living creatures and animals that were with him in the vessel. So God 
made a wind blow across the earth and caused the waters to recede. 
The wellsprings of the great ocean and the sluicegates of the skies were 
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"Only Noah and those ivith him in the vessel remained alive." 

Figure 7 : Impression of late Uruk cylinder seal (ca. 3100 BCE). © The Trustees of 
the British Museum. 


dammed up, and the rain stopped falling from the sky. The waters 
withdrew from land, receding further and further, and finally starting 
to diminish after one hundred fifty days. 

In the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the month, the 
vessel came to rest on the Ararat mountains. The water continually 
decreased, getting lower and lower, until the tenth month. Then, on 
the first day of the tenth month, the tops of the mountains appeared. 

After forty days, Noah opened the window he had made in the 0 

vessel. He sent out a raven—and out it went, flying to and fro, while 0 

the waters were drying from the surface of the earth. Then he sent 
out a dove, to see if the waters had abated from land. But the dove 
couldn't find a place to rest its feet, and so returned to him in the 
vessel, because water still covered the earth. He stretched out his hand 
and grabbed it, and brought it back to him inside the vessel. He waited 
seven days, and once more sent the dove out from the vessel. When 
the dove returned around evening, he noticed right away—there was 
a freshly plucked olive leaf in its beak! That's when Noah realized 
that the waters had receded from the land. 

Once more, he waited another seven days, and then sent out the 
dove. This time, however, it didn't come back. 
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And so it happened that in Noah's six hundred first year, on the 
first day of the first month, the waters had completely dried from the 
land. Noah removed the vessel's roof, and looked out—the surface of 
the ground was dry at last! And so on the twenty-seventh day of the 
second month, the earth had finally become dry. 

"Get off the vessel—you along with your wife, your sons, and your 
sons' wives," God ordered Noah. "All the living creatures with you 
from all the animals—birds, land animals, all creatures that roam the 
earth—bring them out with you. Then they'll swarm across the earth, 
reproducing and multiplying everywhere they go!" 

And so Noah left the vessel, along with his sons, his wife and 
his sons' wives. All living creatures—all land animals and all birds— 
everything that roams the earth—left the vessel, organized by their 
species. 

Noah then built an altar to Yahweh, and, taking from all the clean 
animals and all the clean birds, he sacrificed whole-offerings on the 
altar. 

When Yahweh smelled the soothing odors, he resolved, "Never 
again will I curse the earth on account of the human race, even though 
the intent of the human mind from youth onwards is nothing but evil. 
Nor will I ever again slaughter all living things, as I have just done. 
For as long as the earth exists, planting and harvesting, cold and heat, 
summer and winter, and day and night will never cease." 

God then blessed Noah and his sons. "Reproduce, multiply, and 
fill the earth!" he said to them. "Fear and terror of you will fall 
on every wild animal and every flying bird—everything that roams 
the earth, including all the fish of the seas, has been put under your 
control. Every living creature will be yours for eating, just like the 
green plants—I have given you all of it. Flowever, raw meat—its blood 
still being in its life-force—you must not eat. If you do, however, I 
will seek blood-vengeance against you. I will seek it against all living 
things—against human beings, against a man and his brother—I will 
take the person's life. 

"The person who sheds the blood of another, because of that person 
his own blood will be spilled, for God made the human race in his 
own image. So then, you must reproduce and multiply! Swarm across 
the earth and multiply in it!" 
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"Here is what I'm going to do/' God said to Noah and his sons. "I'm Pll,3 

going to make a binding agreement with you all and with your de- E3 

scendants after you, and with all the living creatures that are with 
you—inclusive of the birds, the domesticated animals, and the wild 
animals with you now, from all that disembarked from the vessel—for 
the benefit of all the earth's creatures. After I finalize this agreement 
with you, never again will humans and animals be completely wiped |b] 
out because of the waters of a great flood, and never again will there 
be a great flood that destroys the earth. 

"This will be the sign of the lasting agreement that I'm going to 
establish between me and you and every living creature with you now, 
for all eternity: I have placed my bow (the rainbow) in the clouds, 0 
and it will serve as the sign of the agreement between me and earth. 

So whenever I make rain-clouds above the earth, the rainbow will 
appear in the clouds, and then I will remember the agreement between 
me and you and all living creatures—humans and animals alike—so 
that there will never be another great flood that destroys all animal [d] 
life. Whenever there is a rainbow in the clouds, I will take notice 
of it and remember the everlasting agreement between God and all 
creatures—animals as well as humans—living on earth. 

"This is the sign," God repeated to Noah, "of the lasting agreement 
that I have established between myself and all animal life on the 
earth." 

** 

The Noahssons who disembarked from the vessel were Shem, Ham, P12 [a] 
and Yepheth. (It was Ham who was the father of Kena'an.) These |b] 
three were Noah's sons—from them branched out all the peoples of 
the earth. 

Now Noah set out to be a farmer, and planted a vineyard. Once 
when he drank some wine and got drunk, he exposed himself right 
there in his tent. When Kena'an's father Ham saw his father was 
naked, he told his two brothers outside. So Shem and Yepheth took a 
blanket and, placing it on their shoulders, walked backwards and then 
covered their father's genitals with it, with their faces turned around El 
so that they couldn't see their father's genitals. 
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When Noah woke from his drunken stupor, he realized what his 
youngest son had done to him. "Cursed will be Kena'an," he said. 
"He will be the lowliest slave to his brothers." 

He continued: "Blessed is Yahweh, god of Shem—may Kena'an be 
his slave! May God expand Yepheth's space so that he inhabits Shem's 
tents and Kena'an be his slave!" 

Noah lived three hundred fifty years after the great flood. In total, 
Noah lived nine hundred fifty years before he died. 


** 


THESE ARE THE STORIES OF THE NOAHSSONS' DESCENDANTS —Shem, 
Ham and Yepheth, and the sons born to them after the great flood: 

Yepheth's sons: Gomer and Magog; Madai, Yawan, and Tuval; 
Meshek and Thiyras. 

Gomer's sons: Ashkenaz, Riyphath, and Thogarmah. 

Yawan's sons: Eliyshah and Tharshiysh; Kittiym and Dodaniym. 
From these split off the coastal peoples into their respective regions, 
each with its own language, each people organized by its clans. 
Ham's sons: Kush, Egypt, Phut, and Kena'an. 

Kush's sons: Seva and Hewiylah; Savtah, Ra'mah, and Savtekah. 
Ra'mah's sons: Sheva and Dedan. 

Kush also fathered Nimrod—he was the first warrior in the world. 
He was a great hunter who served Yahweh. (This is the explanation of 
the saying, "Like Nimrod—a great hunter serving Yahweh!") His first 
kingdom was Bavel, followed by Erek, Akkad, and Kalneh in the land 
of Shin'ar. Ashshur emigrated from there, and founded Niyneweh, 
Rehovoth-Iyr, and Kalah, as well as Resen, which is located between 
Niyneweh and Kalah and which is the largest of those cities. 

Egypt fathered the Ludites, the Enamites, the Lehavites, the Naph- 
tuhites, the Pathrusites, and the Kasluhites, whence the Philishtines 
and Kaphtorites emigrated. 

Kena'an fathered Tsiydon (his first-born), Heth, the Yevusites, the 
Amorites, the Girgashites, the Hiwites, the Arqites, the Siynites, the Ar- 
wadites, the Tsemarites, and the Hemathites. (And later the Kena'anite 
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clans became even more widely scattered, with the Kena'anites' bor¬ 
ders starting from Tsiydon in the north, running south towards Gerar 
as far as Azzah, and then running east towards Sedom, Emorah, 
Admah and Tsevoyim as far as Lasha.) 

These are Ham's descendants, by clan and by language, organized 
within their respective regions by their peoples. 

Now sons were born to Shem as well. He was the father of all the 
peoples east of the river, as well as being Yepheth's oldest brother. 

Shem's sons: Elam and Ashshur; Arpakshad, Lud and Aram. 

Aram's sons: Uts, Hul, Gether, and Mash. 

Arpakshad fathered Shalah, and Shalah fathered Ever. Two sons 
were born to Ever: the oldest was named Peleg (that is, 'Rift'), for in 
his time the earth was riven apart, and his brother's name was Yoqtan. 

Yoqtan fathered Almodad, Sheleph, Hetsarmaweth, Yarah, He- 
doram, Uzal, Diqlah, Oval, Aviyma'el, Sheva, Ophir, Hewiylah, and 
Yovav—all these were Yoqtan's sons. The area they occupied extended 
from Mesha to Sephar in the eastern mountains. 

These are Shem's descendants, by clan and by language, organized 
within their respective regions by their peoples. 

These are the Noahssons' clans, organized by generation according 
to their peoples. From these, all the peoples split off from one another 
throughout the earth after the great flood. 




At that time, the whole earth had one language and one vocabulary. 
Now it happened that after they set out from the east, they chanced 
upon a valley in the land of Shin'ar where they decided to settle. 

"Come now," they said to one another, "let's make some bricks 
and fire them in a furnace." (Bricks served as stone for them, and 
bitumen served as their mortar.) 

"Yes, come now, let's build ourselves a city, along with a tower 
whose top reaches into the sky! That way we'll make ourselves 
famous—otherwise, we might be scattered in every direction across 
the earth." 

Yahweh came down to see the city and the tower that the humans 
had built. "Here's a single people that have a common language," 
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Yahweh thought, "and this is what they've begun to do! And now, 
nothing that they plan to do will be out of their reach! Come now, 
let's go down there and mix up their language so that they can't 
understand each other's speech." 

So Yahweh scattered them from there in every direction across the 
earth, and they stopped building their city. For that reason, its name is 
Bavel (that is, 'Mixed-up'), because that's where Yahweh mixed up the 
language of the whole earth, and from there Yahweh scattered them 
in every direction across the earth. 


** 


THESE ARE THE STORIES OF SHEM'S DESCENDANTS: 

When Shem was one hundred years old, he fathered Arpakshad (two 
years after the great flood). Shem lived five hundred years after he 
fathered Arpakshad, and he fathered many sons and daughters during 
that time. 

Arpakshad was thirty-five years old when he fathered Shelah. Arpak¬ 
shad lived four hundred and three years after he fathered Shelah, and 
he fathered many sons and daughters during that time. 

Shelah was thirty years old when he fathered Ever. Shelah lived four 
hundred and three years after he fathered Ever, and he fathered many 
sons and daughters during that time. 

Ever was thirty-four years old when he fathered Peleg. Ever lived four 
hundred thirty years after he fathered Peleg, and he fathered many 
sons and daughters during that time. 

Peleg was thirty years old when he fathered Re'u. Peleg lived two 
hundred and nine years after he fathered Re'u, and he fathered many 
sons and daughters during that time. 

Re'u was thirty-two years old when he fathered Serug. Re'u lived 
two hundred and seven years after he fathered Serug, and he fathered 
many sons and daughters during that time. 
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Serug was thirty years old when he fathered Nahor. Serug lived two 
hundred years after he fathered Nahor, and he fathered many sons 
and daughters during that time. 

Nahor was twenty-nine years old when he fathered Terah. Nahor 
lived one hundred nineteen years after he fathered Terah, and he 
fathered many sons and daughters during that time. 

Terah was seventy years old when he fathered Avram, Nahor, and 
Haran. 

THESE ARE THE STORIES OF TERAH'S DESCENDANTS: 

Terah fathered Avram, Nahor, and Haran, and Haran fathered Lot. 
(Haran, however, died in the land of his birth, in Ur Kasdim, while his 
father Terah was still alive.) 

Avram and Nahor took wives for themselves; the name of Avram's 
wife was Sarai and the name of Nahor's wife was Milkah Harans- 
daughter (Haran was the father of Milkah and also the father of 
Yiskah). Now it happened that Sarai was barren—she had no children. 

Terah took his son Avram and his grandson Lot Haransson, as well 
as his daughter-in-law Sarai (the wife of his son Avram), and together 
they left Ur Kasdim, heading towards Ken a'an. When they had gone 
as far as Haran, they stopped and settled there. 

Terah lived for a total of two hundred and five years and then died 
in Haran. 




"Leave your country, your birthplace, and your father's family," Yah- 
weh said to Avram, "and go to the land that I show you, for I intend to 
make you into a great people. I have blessed you and given you great 
renown—let that blessing now come to pass! Those who bless you 
I have blessed, whereas those who curse you I shall curse in return. 
And as a result, all peoples on earth will bless one another in your 
name." 
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Avram departed—just as Yahweh told him to—and Lot went with 
0 him. (Avram was seventy-five years old when he left Haran.) Avram 
took his wife Sarai, his nephew Lot, all the possessions that they had 
ED collected over the years, and the individuals whom they had acquired 
in Haran, and then they all departed, heading towards Kena'an. 

Once they arrived in Kena'an, Avram made his way across the 
region until coming to the place called Shekem, at Elon Moreh or 
Teacher's Terebrinth. (At that time, the Kena'anites were living in the 
region.) 

Then Yahweh appeared to Avram. "This," he said, "is the land 
I'm going to give to your descendants." So he built an altar there to 
Yahweh—the one who appeared to him. 

From there he proceeded to the hill country to the east, near Beth- 
El. He pitched his tent between Beth-El (to the west) and Ay (to the 
east). There too he built an altar to Yahweh, and called on Yahweh's 
name. Avram then set out from there, travelling in stages to the south. 

** 

PI7 There was a famine in the land. Avram went south to Egypt, planning 
to stay there a while, for the famine was quite severe throughout the 
HI land. Just as he neared the Egyptian border, he said to his wife Sarai, 
"Look here, I realize what a beautiful woman you are. I'm worried 
ED that when the Egyptians see you, they'll think, 'She's his wife,' and 
then they'll kill me but let you live. Please, I beg you, say that you're 
my sister so that it will go well with me on account of you—that way, 
because of you, I can keep my life." 

And so it happened that when Avram entered Egypt, the Egyptians 
noticed his wife and how beautiful she was. When Phar'oh's officials 
El saw her, they praised her to Phar'oh, and the woman was taken into 
Phar'oh's household. Things went well for Avram because of her, 
and he came into possession of sheep, cattle, he-asses, man-slaves, 
woman-slaves, she-asses, and camels. 

But then Yahweh struck Phar'oh and his family with harsh plagues 
on account of Sarai Avramswife. Phar'oh summoned Avram. "What's 
this you've done to me?!" he asked. "Why didn't you tell me that 
she's your wife?! Why did you say, 'She's my sister' so that I would 
take her as my wife? Now then—here's your wife! Take her and go!" 
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"I realize what a beautiful woman you are." 

Fig. 8. Ivory statuette from ancient Kalhufrom the collections of the Iraq Museum, 
Baghdad. Image licensed under the Creative Commons license CC BY-SA 4.0. 
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Phar'oh gave orders to his men about this matter, and they sent 
[Ch. 13] him away, along with his wife and all his possessions. So Avram 
headed north from Egypt—he, his wife, and all his possessions, along 
with Lot—in the direction of the Southern Desert. 

Now Avram was very wealthy in livestock, silver, and gold. He 
travelled in stages from the Southern Desert to Beth-El, to the place 
[d] where he had first pitched his tent—that is, between Beth-El and Ay— 
to the site of the altar that he had first made there, and where he had 
HI called on Yahweh's name. 

Now Lot, who was travelling with Avram, also possessed sheep, 
cattle, and tents. As a result, the land wasn't able to provide enough 
0 i for them to live together, for their possessions were so numerous that 
they weren't able to live together. 



"Now Lot, who was travelling with Avram, also possessed sheep, cattle, and tents." 
Figure 9: Line draiving of incised ivory plaque from ancient Kalhu. Courtesy of the 
British Institute for the Study of Iraq. 

There was a dispute between Avram's livestock-hands and Lot's 
livestock-hands. (Now the Kena'anites and the Perizzites were also 
living in the region at that time.) 

"Please," Avram said to Lot, "don't let there be any dispute be¬ 
tween you and me, or between your cattlemen and mine, for the men 
El 0 are brothers, as are we. Really, the entire land is before you—please, I 
ask you, separate yourself from me. If you go to the left, then I'll go to 
the right, and if you go to the right. I'll go to the left." 

[[] |k] Lot surveyed the horizon, and took note of the Kikkar region in 

its entirety: all of it was well-watered (this was before Yahweh had 
0 |m] destroyed Sedom and Emorah)—like Yahweh's garden, like the region 
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of Egypt that abuts Tso'ar. So Lot chose the entire Kikkar for himself 
and then set out for the east, each man breaking off from his brother. 

Avram lived in Kena'an, while Lot lived in the towns of the lower 
Yarden, pitching his tent as far south as Sedom. (Now the men of 
Sedom were evil and very wicked in Yahweh's sight.) 

After Lot had broken off from Avram, Yahweh said to Avram, 
"Please—look out across the horizon and take note: from the place 
you're standing to the north, to the south, to the east, and to the west. 
Lor the entire land that you see now I'm going to give to you and your 
descendants, for all time. I will make your descendants like the dust 
of the earth—such that if a man could count the earth's dust, then he 
could also count your descendants! Go on—explore the land in all 
directions, in its entire length and breadth, for I'm giving you all of 
it!" 

Avram packed up his tent and went and lived at the Terebrinths of 
Mamre, which is near Hevron, and he built an altar to Yahweh there. 


** 


Back in the times of Amraphel King of Shin'ar, Aryok King of Ellasar, 
Kedarla'omer King of Eylam, and Thid'al King of Nations, these kings 
made war against Bera King of Sedom, Birsha King of Emorah, Shin'av 
King of Admah, Shem'ever King of Tsevoyim, and the King of Bela 
(that is, Tso'ar). 

All these kings joined up together at the Burrows Valley (that is, 
the Salt Sea). Lor twelve years they slaved for Kedarla'omer, but in 
the thirteenth year they rebelled. In the fourteenth year, Kedarla'omer 
and the kings allied with him marched into the valley and slaugh¬ 
tered Repha'ites in Ashteroth Qarnayim (along with the Zuzites who 
were among them), the Eymites in the Plain of the Two Towns, and 
the Horites in their hill-towns (Se'iyr) as far as Eyl Paran, which bor¬ 
ders the wilderness. Doubling back, they then entered Justice Spring 
(that is, Qadesh) and wiped out all the settlements in the Ameleqites' 
territory, as well as the Amorites living in Hatzetzon Tamar. 

The kings of Sedom, Emorah, Admah, Tsevoyim, and Bela (that is, 
Tso'ar) marched out and arranged their battle-lines against them in the 
Furrows Valley—against Kedarla'omer King of Eylam, Thid'al King of 
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Nations, Amraphel King of Shin'ar, and Aryok King of Ellasar—four 
kings against five. 

Now the Furrows Valley is full of bitumen pits. When the kings 
of Sedom and Emorah fled the battle, they were killed there among 
the pits, while the survivors fled into the hills. The victors plundered 
Sedom and Emorah of all their possessions and their stores of food, 
and then departed for home. They captured Avram's nephew Lot, 
along with his possessions, before going on their way, for he was 
living in Sedom at the time. 

A certain fugitive arrived and informed Avram the Hebrew of the 
news. At the time he was dwelling beside the terebrinths of Mamre 
the Amorite, the brother of Eshkol and Aner. (These men were allies 
of Avram.) As soon as Avram heard that his nephew had been taken 
captive, he brought out his most trusted retainers (men who had 
been with his family since birth)—three hundred eighteen men in 
total—and followed in pursuit as far as Dan. 

That night he and his men divided themselves up against them, 
and then he attacked, pursuing them as far as Hovah, which is located 
to the north of Dammeseq. He recovered all their possessions; in 
addition, he recovered his nephew Lot and his possessions, along 
with his women and his kinsmen. When the king of Sedom came 
out to Shaweh Valley (that is. King's Valley) to greet him after he had 
returned from defeating Kedar-La'omer and the kings allied to him, 
Malki-Tsedeq the king of Shalem had food and wine brought out (he 
was one of El Elyon's priests) and then blessed him. 

"Blessed is Avram to El Elyon, creator of sky and earth," he said. 
"Blessed is El Elyon, who delivered up your adversaries into your 
hands." In turn, Avram gave him one tenth of everything that he had 
recovered. 

"Hand over the people you saved," the king of Sedom said to 
Avram. "The plunder you can keep for yourself." 

"I raise my hand and swear to Yahweh El Elyon, creator of sky 
and earth," Avram replied, "that not a string—nor even as much as a 
thong from a sandal—would I take from what is yours. You mustn't 
think that you were the one who made Avram rich. So, nothing for 
me except what my retainers ate. Now as for the share of the spoils of 
the men who went with me—Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre—those men 
should take their share of the spoils." 
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"I raise my hand and swear to Yahweh El Elyon, creator of sky and earth" 

Figure 10. Ivory panel component from ancient Kalha. © Royal Ontario Museum. 
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After these events, an oracle of Yahweh came to Avram in a vision: 
"Don't be afraid Avram. I will be your protector. Your reward will be 
very great!" 

"O my lord Yahweh," Avram asked, "what will you give me? I 
live my life stripped of children, and the one who stands to inherit my 
things is Dammeseq Eliy'ezer." 

"Here's the problem," Avram further argued. "You haven't given 
me a son. So you must realize that someone else in my household will 
be my heir." 

Immediately, an oracle of Yahweh came to him: "That man won't 
be your heir. Rather, someone who's the offspring of your own loins— 
that's who your heir will be!" 

Then he brought him outside. "Take a look up at the sky," he said, 
"and count the stars—if you're able to count them! That's what your 
descendants will be like!" 

As he was wont to trust in Yahweh, he reckoned what he said was 
the truth. 

"I am Yahweh," he said, "who made you emigrate you from Ur 
Kasdim in order to give you this land and have you take possession 
of it." 

"O my lord Yahweh," he asked, "how can I know that I'll take 
possession of it?" 

"Procure for me a heifer cut up into three parts," he answered, 
"a she-goat cut up into three parts, a ram cut up into three parts, a 
turtle-dove, and a pigeon." 

He procured for himself all these animals, and then butchered 
them down the middle, setting each part so that it touched the other 
(though he did not butcher the birds). Whenever vultures landed on 
the carcasses, Avram would shoo them away. Just as the sun was 
about to set, a deep sleep fell on Avram—and then suddenly, a deep 
dark dread began enveloping him. 

"Know this," he said to Avram. "Your descendants will be mi¬ 
grants in a land that isn't theirs. They will slave for them and, in turn, 
they will afflict them for four hundred years. However, I'm going to 
bring judgement on the people for whom they slave—after which they 
will leave with great wealth. You, however, will join your ancestors 
in a peaceful death—you'll be buried at a ripe old age! But the third 
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generation after you will return here, for the Amorites' sin won't be 
made whole until then." 

The sun sank below the horizon and it became very dark. Then sud¬ 
denly there appeared a large jar made of smoke and flashing lightning 
that crossed between the parts of the butchered animals. At that mo¬ 
ment, Yahweh entered into a binding agreement with Avram, declar¬ 
ing "I hereby give this land to your descendants, from Egypt's river to 
the great river, the River Perath—the territories of the Qeynites, the 
Qenizzites, the Qadmonites, the Hethites, the Perizzites, the Repha'im, 
the Amorites, the Kena'anites, the Girgashites, and the Yevusites." 

Now Sarai Avramswife had not borne a child for him, but she did 
have an Egyptian maidservant by the name of Hagar. 

"It's obvious that Yahweh has prevented me from bearing a child," 
Sarai said to Avram. "Please, I beg you, go have intercourse with my 
maidservant. Perhaps I can build myself into a family through her." 

Avram listened to Sarai, and assented to what she said. So at the 
end of the tenth year that Avram lived in Kena'an, Sarai Avramswife 
took her maidservant Hagar the Egyptian and gave her as a wife to 
her husband Avram. He had intercourse with Hagar and she became 
pregnant—and when she saw that she had become pregnant, her lady 
seemed very insignificant to her. 

"It's your fault that I've been wronged like this," Sarai complained 
to Avram. "I put my maidservant on your breast, and when she saw 
that she was pregnant, I became nothing to her! So, let Yahweh judge 
between me and you." 

"You know what," Avram retorted, "your maidservant is under 
your control—so do to her whatever you think is best." 

But Sarai abused her so much that she ran away from her. When 
one of Yahweh's messengers found her beside a spring in the wilder¬ 
ness (specifically, the spring on the Shur Road), he said, "Hagar Sarais- 
maid, where did you come from? And where are you going?" 

"I'm running away from my lady Sarai." 

"Go back to your lady," Yahweh's messenger said, "and accept the 
abuse she deals out to you." He paused, and then continued, "In fact. 
I'm going to make your descendants so numerous that they can't be 
counted!" He paused again, and said, "Look here, you're pregnant 
and are going to give birth to a son. You must name him Yishma'el, 
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for Yahweh has heard the abuse you received. He will be a wild ass 
of a man—his hand against everybody, and everyone's hand against 
him, and he will live to the east of all his relatives." 

She then bestowed upon Yahweh—who had been speaking to her— 
a new name: "You are El Re'iy!" For she thought, "Is it really true 
that in this place I've looked upon the god who sees me?" (For this 
reason, that well is called Hay Ro'iy's Well; note—it's located between 
Qadesh and Bered.) 

And so Hagar bore Avram a son. Avram named the son whom 
Hagar bore him Yishma'el. Avram was eighty-six years old when 
Hagar bore Yishma'el to him. 

When Avram was ninety-nine years old, Yahweh appeared to him. 
"I am El Shaddai," he said. "Live your life following me, and act 
blamelessly so that I might fulfill the binding agreement between the 
two of us, and multiply your offspring in extraordinary numbers." 

Avram fell prostrate, face to the ground, as God said to him, "I— 
my agreement with you is now in effect. You will become the father of 
a multitude of peoples. Your name will no longer be Avram; instead, 
your name will be Avraham, for I have made you the father of a 
multitude of peoples. I will give you an extraordinary abundance of 
children, and make you into different peoples—from you even kings 
will be descended! I will make my agreement—between me and you 
and your descendants after you in future generations—an agreement 
that lasts forever—to be your god, and the god of your descendants 
after you. To you and your descendants after you, I will give the land 
where you've been living—all of Kena'an—to own in perpetuity, and 
I will become their god." 

God then addressed Avraham: "Now as for you—you must adhere 
to the terms of my agreement—you and your descendants after you in 
future generations. These are the terms of the agreement that you must 
adhere to—the agreement between me and you and your descendants 
after you: you must circumsize every one of your males. When you cut 
off your foreskins, that will serve as the sign of the agreement between 
me and all of you. Every one of your males in future generations will 
be circumsized at eight days of age—both those born into your family 
and those acquired from any foreigners not directly related from you. 
You absolutely must circumcize those born into your family as well 
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as those acquired by you. That way my agreement will be confirmed 
through the mark on your bodies as a permanent agreement. However, 
with respect to someone uncircumsized (a male who doesn't cut off 
his foreskin), that individual will be cut off from his people—he has 
broken my agreement with you." 

"Now as for your wife Sarai," God said to Avraham, "don't call her 
Sarai. Rather, her name will be Sarah. I will bless her, and in addition. 
I'm going to give you a son by her! Yes, I will bless her and make her 
into different nations—even kings will be descended from her!" 

Avraham fell down face-first and laughed, muttering to himself, 
"Can a man who's one hundred years old even have a child? And 
what about Sarah—can a ninety-year-old woman give birth?!" 

"How I wish that Yishma'el might live in your presence!" Avraham 
cried to God. 

"Nonetheless," God said, "your wife Sarah is going to bear you 
a son. You will name him Yitzhaq, and I will put my agreement into 
effect with him—an agreement for his descendants after him for all 
time! At the same time, I have heard your plea regarding Yishma'el. 
Know this—I have blessed him, and I will give him many children 
and multiply his offspring in extraordinary numbers! He will father 
twelve great princes, and I'll make him into a great nation! However, I 
will establish my agreement only with Yitzhaq, whom Sarah will bear 
to you at this time next year." 

Upon finishing speaking to him, God rose up and left Avraham's 
presence. 

Then, on that very day, Avraham took his son Yishma'el, all those 
born into his family, and all those acquired by him—every male in 
Avraham's household—and cut off their foreskins, just as God had 
told him to. 

Avraham was ninety-nine years old when he cut off his own fore¬ 
skin. His son Yishma'el was thirteen years old when he cut off his own 
foreskin. On the exact same day, both Avraham and his son Yishma'el 
circumcized themselves. And all the males in his household—those 
born into his family and those acquired from foreigners—circumcized 
themselves alongside them. 
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Yahweh next appeared to him at the Terebrinths of Mamre one af¬ 
ternoon when he was sitting in front of his tent. As he was looking 
out into the distance, he suddenly noticed three men standing nearby. 
When he saw them, he ran from his place in front of the tent to greet 
them and then prostrated himself on the ground. 

"Please my lord," he said, "if you find me agreeable, please don't 
pass by your servant without stopping. Please, allow some water to be 
collected—wash your feet and then rest awhile under the tree. I'd like 
to get some food for you so that you may refresh your spirits! After 
that, you may continue on your way. For it's on these conditions that 
you may pass by your servant!" 

"Yes, please do just as you say!" they replied. 

Avraham hurried back to the tent to see Sarah. "Quick!" he said. 
"Knead three se'ahs of our best flour, and make some loaves of bread!" 

Then Avraham ran to his herd of cattle. He selected his best and 
tenderest calf and gave it to his retainer, who then quickly prepared it. 
He took some cheese and milk, and the calf that he had prepared, and 
set it all before them. He stood by them under the tree while they ate. 

"Where is your wife Sarah?" they asked. 

"Over there, in the tent," he answered. 

As Sarah was listening in on their conversation from the entrance 
to the tent (which was behind the men), one of them said, "I'll defi¬ 
nitely come back to see you in the spring. And when I do—don't be 
shocked—your wife Sarah will have a son." 

Now Avraham and Sarah were both quite old and advanced in 
age—Sarah had long since reached menopause. Sarah laughed silently 
to herself, thinking "After I no longer have my period? And with my 
husband being so old?!" 

"What's the reason for Sarah laughing and thinking, 'Am I really 
going to give birth when I'm so old?'" Yahweh asked Avraham. "Is 
anything too difficult for Yahweh? I'm going to come back to see you 
at the time that I said earlier—in the spring—and Sarah will have a 
son then." 

Because Sarah was afraid, she lied, "I didn't laugh." 

"No. You really did laugh." 

The men then rose from where they sat and looked down on 
Sedom. Meanwhile, Avraham had started walking with them, to bid 
them farewell. At the same time, Yahweh thought, "Am I going to 
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"As Sarah was listening in on their conversation from the entrance to the tent... " 
Figure 11: Line draining of cylindrical ivory container, incised, from ancient Kalhu. 
Courtesy of the British Institute for the Study of Iraq. 


hide from Avraham what I'm about to do? For Avraham will certainly 
become a great and mighty nation—in fact, all the nations in the world 
will greet one another in his name. For I know how he is—how he 
will instruct his sons and his family after him what to do, and how 
they will keep to Yahweh's path, acting with integrity and fairness in 
order that Yahweh might bring about for Avraham everything that he 
promised him." 

"The outcry from Sedom and Emorah is very great," Yahweh 
announced, "and their sin is extremely serious. So you should know— 
I'm thinking of going down there to see whether they really have 
wreaked such destruction as their outcry suggests. And if they haven't, 
then at least I'll know." 
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Although at that point the men turned and headed toward Se- 
dom, Avraham remained standing in front of Yahweh. Avraham 
approached, and asked, "Will you really wipe out the good man along 
with the evil man? Consider—what if there were fifty good men in 
that town? Would you still wipe that town out and not spare it for the 
sake of the fifty good men living there? Damn you for doing anything 
like that—killing the good man along with the evil man, with the 
result that the good man and the evil man share the same fate! Damn 
you! Is it possible that the one who judges all the earth doesn't act 
justly?!" 

"If I find fifty good men anywhere in Sedom," Yahweh answered, 
"then I will spare the entire place for their sake." 

"I beg you," Avraham responded, "please consider—if I may be 
so bold as to speak again to my lord, though I am but dirt and ashes— 
what if five men were missing from these fifty? Would you destroy 
the whole town on account of those five?" 

"No, I wouldn't destroy it if I found forty-five good men there." 

Continuing to press his point, he asked, "What if forty good men 
were found there?" 

"I wouldn't destroy it for the sake of those forty men." 

"I beg you, I hope my lord won't be angry with me if I speak again. 
What if thirty good men were found there?" 

"I wouldn't destroy it if I found thirty good men there." 

"Please consider—if I may be so bold as to speak again to my 
lord—what if twenty good men were found there?" 

"I wouldn't destroy it for the sake of those twenty." 

"I beg you, I hope my lord won't be angry with me if I speak just 
one more time. What if ten good men were found there?" 

"I wouldn't destroy it for the sake of those ten." 

Yahweh left as soon as he had finished speaking with Avraham, 
while Avraham returned home. 

That evening the two messengers arrived in Sedom. At the time. 
Lot was sitting beside the town gate. When Lot noticed them, he rose 
to greet them and then prostrated himself with his face to the ground. 

"Please consider, my lords—I beg you, please come to your ser¬ 
vant's house," he said. "Stay the night and wash your feet! Then you 
can get an early start in the morning and continue your journey." 

"No. Tonight we'll stay here in the town plaza." 
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But he was so insistent that they did at last follow him and go 
to his house. He prepared a fine meal for them, and baked some 
mazza-loaves, after which they ate. But before they could lie down to 
sleep, the men of the town (that is, the men of Sedom) surrounded the 
house—young men and old men together—every man in town from 
one end to the other. 

"Where are the men who came to stay with you tonight?" they 
cried to Lot. "Send them out to us so that we can have sex with them!" 03 
Lot stepped out to the entryway to see them and shut the door 
behind him. "Please, brothers," he said. "I beg you—don't do such an 
evil thing! Look here, I have two daughters who are virgins. Please, let 
me send them out to you. Do to them however you see fit. However, 


you mustn't do anything to these men, for they've come under my 
roof as guests." El 

"Move out of the way!" they shouted. 

"That man has come here as a migrant, yet he's actually going to 
pass judgement on us?!" others cried. "Now, we'll make it worse for |p] 
you than we would have for them!" 

They were pressing very hard on that man, on Lot, and were 
closing in to break down the door when the men reached out to grab 0 
Lot and brought him back inside the house, slamming the door shut 
as they did. At the same time, they struck the men who were in front 
of the house with a dazzling blindness—all of them, down to the last El 

man—so that it was impossible for them to find the entryway. H 

"Who of your family is still here?" the men asked Lot. "Your 
son-in-law, your sons, your daughters—everyone belonging to you 0 

who's in town—get them out of here! We're getting ready to destroy 
this place. Because the outcry against them has grown too great for 
Yahweh to bear, he sent us to destroy it." ES 


So Lot went out and spoke with his sons-in-law (the men who took 
his daughters in marriage). "Get going!" he urged them. "Get out 
of here! For Yahweh's getting ready to destroy the town!" But his 
sons-in-law treated him like he was joking. 

At dawn the next day, the messengers pressed Lot to hurry. "Get 
going!" they cried. "Take your wife and the two daughters of yours 
who are still here, or else you'll be swept away because of the town's El 
wickedness!" 
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But when he dilly-dallied, the men grabbed him by the hand, 
along with his wife and his two daughters—because of Yahweh's 
compassion for him—and took him away from there, depositing him 
outside town. After they had taken them away, one of the men said, 
"Save yourself! Don't look behind you and don't stop anywhere in the 
Kikkar. Escape to the mountains, or else you'll be swept away!" 

"Please, my lords, don't," pleaded Lot. "I beg you, please consider— 
you've looked favorably on your servant and have been exceptionally 
kind in what you've done for me by saving my life. Unfortunately, 
I'm not able to escape to the mountains—and if I can't avoid this evil 
catching me up. I'll die! I beg you, please consider—there is one town 
to escape to that's nearby. It's a small request I'm making. Please, 
allow me to flee there—isn't it a small request?—so that I might live." 

"Fine, I grant your request in this matter as well—I won't destroy 
the town that you're speaking of. But be quick! Take refuge there, 
because I can't do anything until you get there." That's the reason the 
name of the town is Tso'ar (that is, 'Little One'). 

As the sun was rising up over the region. Lot entered Tso'ar. At the 
same time, Yahweh made it rain on Sedom and Emorah—sulfur-ash 
and fire raining down from the sky, because of Yahweh. He destroyed 
those two towns and all their inhabitants, along with all of the Kikkar 
and its vegetation. Lot's wife, however, looked behind him and turned 
into a pillar of salt. 

Avraham started out early in the morning for the place where he 
stood next to Yahweh. As he looked out over Sedom and Emorah and 
took in the whole vista of the Kikkar, he was surprised to see thick 
smoke rising up from the earth like smoke from the kiln. 

When God annihilated the towns of the Kikkar, he remembered 
Avraham and so sent Lot away from the destruction when he de¬ 
stroyed the towns in which Lot lived. 

Shortly thereafter. Lot left Tso'ar and lived up in the hills with his 
two daughters, for he was afraid to remain in Tso'ar. And so he lived 
in a cave—he along with his two daughters. 

"Father's old now," the elder daughter said to the younger, "and 
there's no man around here to have sex with us, like there normally 
would be. Come on, let's get father drunk on wine so that we can 
have sex with him—that way, we'll keep the male line from our father 
alive!" 
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That night, they got their father drunk on wine. Then the elder 
daughter went to him, lay down, and had intercourse with him. But he 
didn't realize a thing—neither when she lay down to have intercourse 
with him, nor when she got up to leave. The next day, the elder 
daughter said to the younger, "Look here—yesterday I had sex with 
father. Let's get him drunk on wine again tonight. Then you go and 
have sex with him! That way, we'll keep the male line from our father 
alive!" 

That night, they again got their father drunk on wine. Straightaway 
the younger daughter went to him, lay down, and had intercourse 
with him. But he didn't realize a thing—neither when she lay down 
to have intercourse with him, nor when she got up to leave. And so 
Lot's two daughters were impregnated by their father. 

The oldest daughter bore a son whom she named Mo'av (that is, 

'From father')—he is the father of the Mo'avite people of the present ED 

day. The youngest daughter also bore a son whom she named Ben- 
Ammi (that is, 'Kinsman's son')—he is the father of the Ammonites of 
the present day. 


From there, Avraham set out for the Southern Desert region, living 
between Qadesh and Shur and pasturing temporarily in Gerar. 

When Avraham said about his wife Sarah, "She's my sister," Avi- 
melek the king of Gerar sent for Sarah and took her as his own. That 
night, God came to Avimelek in a dream. "Take note," he said. "You're 
going to die on account of that woman you took—she's already mar¬ 
ried to someone." 

As Avimelek hadn't yet had sexual intercourse with her, he de¬ 
fended himself: "O my lord, would you really murder a people that 
is just? Didn't that man say to me, 'She's my sister'? And didn't she 
herself also say to me, 'Lie's my brother'? I acted with pure intent and 
am innocent of any wrong-doing." 

"Yes," God said to him in the dream, "I am well aware that you 
acted with pure intent. And more to the point, I stopped you from 
wronging me. That's why I didn't allow you to touch her. So then, 
return that man's wife to him—for he's a prophet—so that he might 
pray for you and you live! But if you don't return her, know that you 
shall surely die—you and everyone belonging to you!" 
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Avimelek got up 
early in the morning 
and summoned all his 
officials. When he 
told the men every¬ 
thing that had hap¬ 
pened, they grew ex¬ 
ceedingly frightened. 
Avimelek then sum¬ 
moned Avraham. 

"What have you 
done to us?!" he asked. 
"What wrong did I com¬ 
mit against you that 
you've brought such 
great harm on me and 
my kingdom? You've 
done to me things 
which ought not to be 
done!" 

Avimelek paused, 
and then asked Avra¬ 
ham, "What did you 
see that prompted you 
to act in this way?" 

"I thought," Avra¬ 
ham answered, "that 
because people here 
don't actually acknowl¬ 
edge God, they might 
kill me to get at my 
wife. And in any case 
she really is my sister, 
the daughter of my father—not, however, the daughter of my mother— 
and she became my wife. When God made me leave my family, I said 
to her, 'This is the favor that you must do for me—any place that we 
go to, you should say about me, 'He's my brother.''" 


"Avraham in 
turn prayed to 
God, and God 
then healed 
Avimelek, his 
wife, and his 
maidservants, 
so that they 
could bear 
children again.” 
Figure 12: 
Ivory plaque 
from ancient 
Kallm. 

Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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Avimelek took sheep and cattle, and manservants and maidser¬ 
vants, and gave them all to Avraham. Then he returned his wife Sarah 
to him. "Look," Avimelek said, "here is my land, at your disposal. 
Live anywhere that seems good to you." 

Then he said to Sarah, "Here you go—I've given one thousand she¬ 
qels of silver to your 'brother.' Here it is—I hope it helps you overlook 
everything that happened to you—and I do mean 'everything'—and 
so make you whole." 

Avraham in turn prayed to God, and God then healed Avimelek, 
his wife, and his maidservants, so that they could bear children again, 
for Yahweh had actually shut up every womb in Avimelek's family on 
account of this matter with Sarah Avrahamswife. 

Yahweh paid notice to Sarah, just as he had promised; Yahweh did 
to Sarah just as he said. Sarah conceived, and bore a son to Avraham 
in his old age, on the date that God had said. Avraham named his 
son—the one born to him, the one whom Sarah bore him—Yitzhaq 
(that is, 'He-Laughs'). 

Avraham circumcized his son Yitzhaq at eight days of age, just as 
God had ordered him to. As for Avraham, he was one hundred years 
old when his son Yitzhaq was born to him. 

"God has played a joke on me," Sarah mused. "Everyone who 
hears about this will laugh at me! Who would have thought that 
someone would ever utter to Avraham the words 'Sarah has nursed 
children'? But now I've born him a son in his old age!" 

Once the boy had grown big and was weaned, Avraham prepared 
a great feast to celebrate the day that Yitzhaq was weaned. On that 
day, Sarah noticed that Hagar the Egyptian's son whom she bore to 
Avraham was playing and joking around. 

"Get rid of this bitch maidservant and her son!" Sarah demanded 
of Avraham. "For that bitch's son is not going to share an inheritance 
with my son, with Yitzhaq!" 

Avraham thought this was a terrible idea, and was upset on ac¬ 
count of his son. But God said to Avraham, "Don't be upset about the 
boy and your maidservant. As for all that Sarah is demanding of you, 
do as she says, because it's through Yitzhaq that your descendants 
will be known. In addition. I'm going to make the maidservant's son 
into a great nation, for he's your offspring too." 
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Rising early the next morning, Avraham took some bread and a 
skin of water and gave them to Hagar. He placed them on her shoulder 
along with the boy, and then sent her away. And so she left, wandering 
about in the desolate region around Be'er Sheva. Once the water in 
the skin had been used up, she abandoned the boy underneath one 
of the bushes in the area. Then she walked off and sat herself down 
facing the opposite direction, about an arrowshot away in distance, 
for she thought, "I can't bear to watch the boy die." So, sitting down 
and facing away from the boy, she began crying and wailing loudly. 

But when God heard the noise the boy was making, a divine mes¬ 
senger called out to Hagar from the sky, "What's the matter, Hagar? 
Don't be afraid, for God has noticed the noise coming from the place 
where the boy is. Stand up! Pick the boy up and hold him firmly with 
your hand, for I'm going to make him into a great nation!" God then 
opened her eyes, and she noticed a well with water in it. She went 
over to the well, filled up the waterskin and then made the boy drink. 

And so God was with the boy. When he grew up, he lived in the 
wilderness and was a great archer. He lived in the Pa'ran Wilderness. 
His mother obtained a wife for him from Egypt. 


** 


Around this time, Avimelek—along with Phikol the general of his 
army—went to speak to Avraham. "God is with you in everything 
that you do," he said. "So therefore, swear this to me by God: that you 
won't lie to me, nor to my kith, nor to my kin; similar to the kindness 
that I've done you, so you should do the same with me and with the 
land in which you've been residing for some time." 

"I will swear to that," Avraham said. Then Avraham reproved 
Avimelek on account of the bountifully-watered well that Avimelek's 
men had stolen. 

"I don't know who did that," Avimelek replied. "And, in any 
case, you didn't inform me, nor have I heard anything about this until 
now." 

Then, after Avraham took some sheep and cows and gave them to 
Avimelek, the two of them formally entered into an alliance with each 
other. Avraham, however, set seven of the ewes aside. 

"What's this? There are seven ewes here that you've set aside." 
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"Yes, because I'd like you to take the seven ewes from me person- HI 
ally, so that they serve as proof on my part that I dug this well." For 
that reason, that place is known as Be'er Sheva (that is, 'Well of the 0 
Oath' or 'Well of the Seven'), for there the two men swore oaths to one 
another. 

After they had formally agreed to an alliance at Be'er Sheva, 
Avimelek and his commanding general Phikol returned at once to 
the Philishtines' land. Avraham planted a tamarisk tree in Be'er Sheva, |g] 
and there he called on the name of Yahweh PI Olam. HO 

And so Avraham resided in the Philishtines' land for many years. 0 


** 


After these events, God tested Avraham. 

"Avraham!" he called. 

"Here I am!" 

"Please, take your son—that is, your only child, the one whom 
you love, Yitzhaq—and make for the Moriyah region. There you must 
sacrifice him up to me as a burnt offering on one of the hills that I 
indicate to you." 

Avraham got up early the next morning and packed up his donkey. 
Then, taking along two of his retainers and his son Yitzhaq, and after 
breaking up the wood for the sacrifice, he went straightaway to the 
place that God had indicated to him. On the third day out, Avraham 
looked out on the horizon, and saw the place in the distance. 

"Stay here with the donkey," Avraham ordered his retainers. "The 
boy and I would like to go up there to prostrate ourselves in worship. 
Then we'll come back here." 

Avraham picked up the wood for the burnt offering and set it on 
his son Yitzhaq to carry. Then, taking in his own hands the fire and 
the knife, the two of them went off together. 

Yitzhaq addressed his father Avraham. "Father!" he said. 

"Yes, my son?" 

"I see the fire and wood here, but where is the lamb for the burnt 
offering?" 

"God," answered Avraham, "is looking for the lamb for the burnt 
offering right now, my son." And the two of them continued on their 
way, walking together. 
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When they arrived at the place that God had indicated, Avraham 
built an altar and arranged the wood on top of it. Next he bound 
up his son Yitzhaq with rope and placed him on the altar on top of 
the wood. Then Avraham reached out and took the knife in hand, 
HI intending to slaughter his son. 

Just then, one of Yahweh's messengers called out to him from the 
sky—"Avraham! Avraham!" 

"Yes?" 

"Don't put a hand on the boy! Don't do anything to him! For now 
I know that you really do fear God—even your son, your only child, 
you wouldn't have withheld from me." 

When Avraham looked up, he suddenly noticed: there was a ram 
behind him, caught in the bushes by its horns! Avraham went over to 
the bush, picked up the ram, and then sacrificed it as a burnt offering 
in place of his son. Avraham named that place 'Yahweh-Sees/ which 
[3 is the origin of the present day saying "On a mountain, Yahweh shows 
H himself." 

Yahweh's messenger called out a second time to Avraham from the 
sky: "I swear by my own name"—oracle of Yahweh—"that because 
you did this—because you didn't withhold your son, your only child— 
because of that, I shall surely bless you! Truly, I will make your 
descendants as numerous as the stars in the sky, as numerous as the 
grains of sand on the seashore, with the result that your descendants 
will take possession of their enemies' towns! And all the earth's 
peoples will bless one another by the name of your descendants— 
because you obeyed my command." 

03 Avraham went back to his retainers, and then all of them together 

left straightaway for Be'er Sheva. And so Avraham made his home in 
Be'er Sheva. 


P22 [a] Shortly after these events, Avraham received the following message: 
El El "Attention: Milkah, for her part, has produced sons for your brother 
Nahor: Uts the first born, his brother Buz, Qemu'el (Aram's father), 
Kesed, Hezo, Pildash, Yidlaph, and Bethu'el." (Bethu'el fathered 
Rivqah.) These eight sons Milkah bore to Avraham's brother Nahor. 
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“There was a ram behind him, caught in the bushes by its horns!" 

Figure 13: Ivory panel from ancient Kallm. Open access image from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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In addition, Nahor's concubine—whose name was Re'umah—she for 
her part also bore sons: Tevah, Gaham, Tahash, and Ma'akah. 
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Sarah's life lasted one hundred twenty-seven years (the total number 
of years in Sarah's life). Sarah died in Four Town (that is, Hevron) 
in the land of Kena'an. Avraham went into mourning for Sarah and 
wept over her. When Avraham rose from the vigil over his dead wife, 
he proposed the following to the Hethites: 

"I am but a migrant and part-time resident here with you. Sell me 
a burial plot near to your own burial grounds and so allow me to put 
my dearly departed wife to rest." 

"My lord," the Hethites answered him, "please hear what we have 
to say. You have been much favored by God while you've been with 
us. Bury your wife in our very best plot—no man among us would 
withhold his burial plot from you so as to prevent you from burying 
your dearly departed." 

At once, Avraham prostrated himself before the local citizens—the 
Hethites—and then made this proposition to them: 

"If you truly are willing to allow me to put my dearly departed 
to rest, then hear my proposal: entreat Ephron Tsoharsson on my 
behalf so that he might sell me the Makpelah Cave, which is his to sell, 
and which is located at the edge of his property. With all of you as 
witnesses, let him sell it to me at a premium price to use as a burial 
plot." 

Now at that time, Ephron was sitting in the audience with the 
Hethites. Ephron the Hethite answered Avraham within the hearing 
of his fellow Hethites—that is, all those who had come to town for 
some piece of business—"I kindly ask, my lord, that you hear what 
I have to say: the property I hereby give over to you; likewise, the 
cave which is in it I hereby give over to you, as witnessed by my 
people—yes, I hereby give it to you so that you may bury your dearly 
departed." 

Prostrating himself before the local citizens, Avraham addressed 
Ephron within their hearing, "Nonetheless, I kindly ask that you hear 
what I have to say: I here give over payment in silver for your property. 
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Please, accept this from me so that I might bury my dearly departed 
there." 

"My lord," Ephron answered, "please hear what I have to say: 
property worth four hundred sheqels of silver—what is that between |h] 

you and me? Please, go ahead and bury your dearly departed!" 

Agreeing with Ephron's proposal and as the Hethites listened 
in, Avraham weighed out for Ephron the amount of silver he had 
indicated—four hundred sheqels of silver being transferred to the mer¬ 
chant. And so Ephron's property in Makpelah which faces Mamre— 
the property, the cave within it, and every tree on the property within 
its borders on all sides—was counted as a purchase to Avraham, as 
witnessed by the Hethites, by all those who had come to town that 
day on business. 

Shortly thereafter, Avraham buried his wife Sarah in the cave in 
the Makpelah property opposite Mamre (that is, Hevron) in the land 
of Kena'an. And so the property and the cave within it were counted 0 
to Avraham as a burial plot that had been sold to him by the Hethites. 


When Avraham was quite old and advanced in years—Yahweh having P23,l [Ch. 24] 

blessed Avraham in everything that he had done in life—Avraham 

said to his seniormost household servant (the man who oversaw all his 

affairs): "Please, place your hand under my thigh so that I might have 

you swear by Yahweh, god of the sky and god of the earth, that you 

won't take a wife for my son from the Ken'anites whom I'm currently 

living among. Rather, you must travel to my homeland and birthplace, 

and take a wife there for my son Yitzhaq." 

"What if the woman isn't willing to come back with me to this H 
land? Shall I take your son back to the land that you left?" 

"Be careful," Avraham replied, "lest you take my son back there. 

Yahweh, the god of the skies, who took me from my father's family 
and from the land of my birth, who spoke to me and promised me 
that he would give this land to my descendants—he will send his 
messenger before you and you will take a wife for my son from there. 

And if the woman isn't willing to follow you back, then you'll be 
released from this oath of mine. However, under no circumstances 
should you take my son back there." 

The servant placed his hand underneath his lord Avraham's thigh 
and swore to him in this regard. Then, taking ten camels from his 
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0 lord's camel herd, he went on his way, with his lord's dowry in hand. 
Straightaway he went to Aram of the Two Rivers, to Nahor's home¬ 
town. It was evening when he settled the camels down beside a 
bountifully-fed well on the outskirts of town—around the time that 
the women usually came out to draw water. 

"O Yahweh, god of my lord Avraham," he silently pled, "please, I 
beg you, make something happen right now while I'm here, and do 
something kind for my lord Avraham! Here I am right now, standing 
0 next to a spring of burbling water as the town's young women are 
coming out to draw water—the girl to whom I say, 'Please, tip your 
jar so that I might have a drink,' and who says to me in return, 'Drink! 
Also, let me give your camels water to drink!'—let her be the one 
you've decided on for your servant Yitzhaq! In that way. I'll know 
that you have done this kindness for my lord!" 

He had not yet completed this thought when he caught sight 
of a girl coming out with her water-jar on her shoulder—Rivqah, 
the daughter of Bethu'el (the son of Milkah, who was the wife of 
Avraham's brother Nahor). The girl was exceptionally good-looking— 
[d] a teenager and so still a virgin. She went down to the spring and filled 
her jar, and then as she was going back up to town, Avraham's servant 
ran to meet her, calling out "Excuse me! Please, can you give me a 
little water to drink from your jar?" 

"Have a drink, my lord," she replied, and then quickly brought 
H her jar down to hold in her hands and gave him some to drink. When 
she had finished letting him drink, she added, "Also, I'll draw water 
0 for your camels until they're done drinking." 

Acting quickly, she emptied her jar in the trough and then ran back 
i to the well to draw more water. In this fashion, she drew water for all 
his camels. The man was staring intently at her, trying to figure out 
whether or not Yahweh would make this plan of his successful. So 
when the camels had finished drinking, the man took out a gold nose- 
03 ring weighing a half-sheqel and two gold bracelets together weighing 
ten sheqels for her wrists. 

"Whose daughter are you?" he asked. "Please tell me. Is there a 
place at your father's house for us to spend the night?" 

"I'm Bethu'el's daughter," she replied. "He's Milkah's son—she's 
13 the one who bore him to Nahor." Then, to answer his other question, 
she added, "We have lots of straw and fodder at home. We also have 
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"The girl was exceptionally good-looking ." 

Fig. 14. Ivory statuette from ancient Kalhu. © The Trustees of the British Museum. 


a place where you can spend the night." 

The man bowed down and, prostrating himself to Yahweh, said 
"Blessed be Yahweh, god of my lord Avraham, who did not withhold 
his kindness and loyalty from my lord. As for me—Yahweh led me on 
my journey right to the home of my lord's brother!" 

The girl then ran off and related to her grandmother's family the |j] [k] 
gyst of this conversation. Now Rivqah had a brother by the name of 
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Lavan. Lavan ran outside town to the spring to meet the man. For 
it happened that when he saw the nose-ring and the bracelets on his 
sister's wrists, and when he heard his sister Rivqah saying, "This is 
HI what the man said to me," he went to meet the man—and there he 
was, standing beside the camels next to the spring. 

"Come on into town, blessed one of Yahweh!" he said. "Why are 
you still standing out here? I've already made the house ready, along 
with a place for the camels." 

Once the man arrived at the house, he untied the camels, and then 
set out straw and fodder for them, and water for washing his feet and 
the feet of the men who came with him. When a place at dinner was 
set for him, he said, "I can't eat until I've said what I have to say." 

"Please, go on." 

"I am Avraham's servant. Yahweh has bestowed extraordinary 
blessings on my lord, and as a result, he has become quite wealthy— 
with Yahweh giving him sheep and cattle, silver and gold, man- 
servants and maidservants, and camels and asses! My lord's wife 
Sarah bore my lord a son in her old age, and my lord in turn has given 
him all that he owns. My lord made me take an oath—'You must 
not take a wife for my son from the Kena'anites in whose land I am 
living,' he said. 'Instead, you must go to my father's family—to my 
clan—and there take a wife for my son.' So I asked my lord, 'What if 
the woman won't come back with me?' He answered, 'Yahweh, whom 
I have spent my life worshipping, will send his messenger with you. 
He'll make your mission successful, and so you will take a wife for 
my son from my clan and from my father's family. Then you'll be 
released from my oath. But when you go to my clan, if they don't give 
a woman to you, then you likewise will be released from my oath.' 
So when I arrived at the spring earlier today, I made the following 
plea, 'Yahweh, god of my lord Avraham, please, I beg you, take action 
and make the mission that I've undertaken successful! While I'm here, 
standing there beside this spring of burbling water, the young woman 
coming out to draw water to whom I say, 'Please, let me have a little 
water from your jar'—if she responds, 'Go ahead, sir, have a drink. 
And let me also draw some water for your camels'—that's the woman 
EH that Yahweh has picked out for my lord's son!' 

"I had yet to complete that thought of mine when Rivqah suddenly 
appeared, coming from town with her jar on her shoulder! When she 
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came down to the spring and drew water, I said to her 'Please, let 
me have something to drink.' She quickly brought her jar down and 
replied, 'Here—have a drink. Also, let me give your camels something 
to drink.' I took a drink, while at the same time she also gave the 
camels some water to drink. Then I asked her, 'Whose daughter are 
you?' To which she replied, 'Bethu'el Nahorsson's daughter—my 
father's mother is Milkah.' That's when I put the ring on her nose and ED 
the bracelets on her wrists. I bowed down and prostrated myself to 
Yahweh. Then I blessed Yahweh, the god of my lord Avraham, who 
put me on the right road to take my lord's grand-niece for his son. So 
then, if you intend to act faithfully and honestly with my lord, tell me ED 
so! Or if not, then tell me that too, so that I might decide on the right 
course of action, whatever that may be." 

"This whole thing has been arranged by Yahweh," Lavan and 0 
Bethu'el answered him. "It's not in our power to grant you a favorable 0 
or unfavorable decision. Look—Rivqah's right here next to you. Take 
her and go on your way, and then she can be the wife of our lord's 
son, just as Yahweh has promised." 

When Avraham's servant heard their response, he prostrated him¬ 
self flat on the ground, to Yahweh. The servant then had his men bring 
out silver vessels, and gold vessels, and garments. He gave them all 
to Rivqah, while he gave her brother and mother various other gifts. 0 
Then, after he and the men with him had eaten and drunk their fill, 
they spent the night there. 

When they got up in the morning, he said, "Send me on my way 
back to my lord!" 

"Let the girl stay with us for ten or so days," her brother and 
mother replied. "After that she can leave." 

"Don't make me delay!" he objected. "Yahweh himself has given 
success to my mission. Send me on my way and let me go back to my 
lord!" 

"Let's call the girl over and ask her what she wants to do." 

Calling over Rivqah, they asked her, "Do you want to go with this 
man?" 

"Yes, I do," she replied. 

And so they sent their sister Rivqah and her nursemaid on their 
way, along with Avraham's servant and his men. They blessed Rivqah, 
saying to her, "You are our sister. May you be the mother of tens of 
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millions—and may your offspring take possession of the towns of 
their rivals!" 

Straightaway, Rivqah and her serving-girls mounted their camels 
and followed the man. And so Avraham's servant, having thus ac¬ 
quired Rivqah, went on his way. 

Now Yitzhaq had just arrived back from a trip to the Well of Lahay 
Ro'iy and was living in the Southern Desert region. Just as it was 
turning evening, he went out to inspect the fields. Looking into the 
distance, he suddenly noticed some camels approaching. Rivqah too 
was looking into the distance, and when she caught sight of Yitzhaq, 
she hopped off her camel. 

"Who's that man walking through the field, coming to meet us?" 
she asked. 

When the servant answered, "That's my lord," she grabbed her 
shawl and covered herself with it. 

The servant related to Yitzhaq everything that he had done. Then 
Yitzhaq brought her into his mother Sarah's tent. Rivqah was now 
his—she became his wife and he loved her. 

And so Yitzhaq was consoled after his mother's death. 


** 


Avraham acquired another wife—a woman by the name of Qetu- 
rah. She bore him Zimran, Yoqshan, Medan, Midyan, Yishbaq, and 
Shu'ah. Yoqshan fathered Sheva and Dedan. (From Dedan stemmed 
the Ashshurians, the Letushites, and other peoples.) Midyan's sons 
were Eyphah, Epher, Henok, Avida, and Elda'ah. All these were sons 
of Qeturah. 

Avraham gave everything that he owned to Yitzhaq. By contrast, 
as for the sons of Avraham's concubines, Avraham only gave them 
gifts, and—while he was still alive—sent them away from his son 
Yitzhaq to the eastern lands in the east. 

This is the total number of years that Avraham lived while alive: 
one hundred seventy-five years. Avraham drew his last breath and 
died in good old age, grey and satisfied. And so he joined his ancestors. 
His sons Yitzhaq and Yishma'el buried him in the cave at Makpelah, on 
Ephron Tsoharsson the Hethite's property, which is opposite Mamre. 
(The property that Avraham purchased from the Hethites—that's 
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where Avraham and his wife Sarah were buried.) 

And so it happened that after Avraham's death, God blessed his 
son Yitzhaq. At that time, Yitzhaq was living in the vicinity of the Well 
of Lahay Ro'iy. 


** [e] 

THESE ARE THE STORIES OF YISHMA'EL AVRAHAMSSON'S DESCENDANTS, P25 

whom Sarah's maidservant Hagar the Egyptian bore to Avraham: 

These are the names of Yishma'el's sons, by name and by birth-order: 0 

Yishma'el's first-born, Nevayoth, followed by Qedar, Adbe'el and 
Mivsam; then Mishma, Dumah, and Massa; Hedad and Theyma; 

Yetur, Naphish, and Qedmah. These are Yishma'el's sons—these are 
their names, by their settlements and encampments, twelve chiefs of 
their peoples. 

This is the total number of years that Yishma'el lived: one hundred 
thirty-seven years. He drew his last breath and died, and so joined his 
ancestors. They camped between Hewilah and Shur, which is on the |b] 
border with Egypt as you go towards Ashshur—situated along the El 
border with all his relatives. 


THESE ARE THE STORIES OF YITZHAQ AVRAHAMSSON'S DESCENDANTS: P26 

Avraham fathered Yitzhaq. Yitzhaq was forty years old when he 
took Rivqah, daughter of Bethu'el the Aramean from Paddan Aram 0 
(and sister of Lavan the Aramean), as his wife. Yitzhaq prayed to 
Yahweh on behalf of his wife, for she was barren. Once Yahweh was |b] 
supplicated by him, his wife Rivqah became pregnant. 

When the boys began pushing and shoving each other in her belly, 
she thought, "If it's going to be like this, what's the reason I'd like to 0 
know." So she went to seek an oracle from Yahweh. 

"Two nations are in your belly," answered Yahweh, "yes, two 0 
peoples will split off from your loins. One nation will be stronger than 
the other, but the bigger will slave for the smaller." 0 
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As the term of her pregnancy came to its end, she saw that there 
were twins in her belly. The first one came out all ruddy, his entire 
El body practically blanketed with hair; he was named Esaw. Right after 
that, his brother came out, with his hand holding on to Esaw's heel; he 
was named Ya'aqov (that is, "Heel-grabber"). At the time they were 
m born, Yitzhaq was sixty years old. 

When the boys grew up, Esaw became a skilled hunter—a man of 
03 the outdoors—whereas Ya'aqov knew nothing of that world, living 

0 his life inside in tents. Yitzhaq, because he had a taste for game, loved 

Esaw more, whereas Rivqah loved Ya'aqov. 

Now one day as Ya'aqov was cooking up some lentil stew, Esaw 
came in from the countryside, absolutely famished. 

"Please—let me gulp down some of that red stuff!" Esaw said to 
Ya'aqov. "That red stuff there—I'm starving!" (For that reason, he is 
called Edom, or 'Reddy'.) 

"Only if you first sell me your rights as first-born," Ya'aqov replied. 

"Look here, I feel like I'm about to die. What do I care for a first¬ 
born's rights?" 

"Swear it to me right now!" Ya'aqov demanded. 

And so, swearing it on oath to him, he sold his rights as first¬ 
born to Ya'aqov. Then Ya'aqov gave Esaw some bread and lentil stew. 
He ate and drank his fill and then left at once, feeling nothing but 
contempt for the first-born's rights. 
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Once when there was a famine in the land (different from the earlier 
famine that occurred in Avraham's time), Yitzhaq went to Gerar to see 
Avimelek, the king of the Philishtines. 

On the way, Yahweh appeared to him. "Don't go south down 
into Egypt," he said. "Instead, settle in the land that I indicate to 
you. But for now, stay awhile in this land—then I'll be with you and 
bless you with success. Indeed, all these lands I shall give to you and 
your descendants, and so fulfill the oath that I swore to your father 
Avraham. I'll make your descendants as numerous as the stars in 
the sky, and give your descendants all these lands. All the earth's 
peoples will invoke your descendants when they greet one another. 
Because Avraham showed obedience to me, adhering to my rites, my 
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"When the boys grew up, Esaw became a skilled hunter—a man of the outdoors." 
Figure 15: Ivory plaque from Arslan Tash. © Giorgio Affani. Published in Studi 
sidle collezioni di avori di Arslan Tash (Turin: 2009), plate 237. 
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commandments, my laws, and my teaching." 

And so Yitzhaq remained in Gerar. When the local men asked 
about his wife, he said "she's my sister," for he was afraid to say "my 
wife," thinking that the local men might kill him over Rivqah because 
she was so beautiful. 

Now it happened that after he had been there for quite a while, 
Avimelek, the king of the Philishtines, looked down from the win¬ 
dow and noticed Yitzhaq was flirting playfully with his wife Rivqah. 
Avimelek immediately summoned Yitzhaq. 

"Look here—she's clearly your wife!" he exclaimed. "How could 
you have said 'She's my sister'?!" 

"Because I thought otherwise I might die on account of her," Yitzhaq 
replied. 

"What's this you've done to us?" Avimelek argued. "One of my 
subjects could have had sex with your wife, and then you would have 
charged us with a crime!" Then Avimelek issued the following order 
to his subjects: "Anyone who so much as touches this man or his wife 
shall be put to death." 

Yitzhaq planted fields in that land, yielding that very year a hun¬ 
dred-fold what he planted. And so Yahweh blessed him with success— 
the man grew wealthy, growing wealthier and wealthier until he 
became exceedingly wealthy. He possessed flocks of sheep, herds 
of cattle, and a large number of field-hands—all of which led the 
Philishtines to become jealous of him. 

As a result, some Philishtines stopped up all the wells that his 
father's men had dug when his father Avraham was alive and filled 
them with dirt. "Leave us now," Avimelek said to Yitzhaq, "for you've 
grown much stronger than us." 

So Yitzhaq left that place. He set up camp beside the Gerar wadi 
and remained there. Yitzhaq then went back and re-dug the wells that 
had been dug when his father Avraham was alive and that some 
Philishtines had stopped up after Avraham's death, giving them 
names similar to the names his father had given them. Yitzhaq's 
men then dug into the bed of the wadi, where they discovered an arte¬ 
sian well. The shepherds from Gerar got into a dispute with Yitzhaq's 
shepherds over this well, claiming "That's our water!" (The well was 
named 'Quarrel' because they were constantly quarreling with him 
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about it.) When they dug another well, they also got into a dispute 
about it. (And so it was named 'Enmity.') El 

So they moved a day's journey away from there and then dug 
another well, but they did not get into a dispute about this one. It was 
given the name 'Spacious,' for they thought, "Now at last, Yahweh 
has given us space—our efforts will bear fruit in this region." [j] 

From there, Yitzhaq moved to higher ground, to Be'er Sheva. That 
night, Yahweh appeared to him. 

"I am the god of your father Avraham," he said. "Don't be afraid, 
for I will be with you and bless you with success, and multiply your 
descendants on account of my servant Avraham." 

He then built an altar there, invoking Yahweh's name, and set up 
his tent there. There too Yitzhaq's retainers dug a well. 

Avimelek travelled from Gerar to see him, along with Ahuzath 
(one of his business associates) and Phikol, the head of his army. E 

"Why have you come to see me," Yitzhaq asked, "given that you 
broke off relations with me and expelled me from your land?" El 

"It's because we noticed that Yahweh is with you. So we thought EH 
that there ought to be a mutual pledge between all of us—between us 
here and you. We'd like to come to an agreement with you so that you 
won't do any harm to us, insofar as we haven't touched you and as 
we've dealt with you only in good faith, having sent you away with 
safe passage. Regardless, you really are somebody now who's been EH IH 
blessed by Yahweh." 

Then he held a feast for them, at which they all ate and drank 
together. They rose early the next morning, and after each man had 



"Then he held a feast for them, at which they all ate and drank together ." 

Figure 16: Line drawing of incised ivory plaque from ancient Kalhu. Courtesy of the 
British Institute for the Study of Iraq. 
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sworn his oath, Yitzhaq sent them on their way. And so they departed, 
|p] leaving him with safe passage. 

That same day, some of Yitzhaq's retainers came to see him, giving 
him a detailed report about the well they had dug—"We found water," 
E] they said. He named the well Shiv'ah (or 'Oath'). For that reason, the 
town has had the name Be'er Sheva (that is, 'Oath Well') down to the 
present day. 

P27,l When Esaw was forty years old, he took Yehudith Be'eri-of-Heths- 
daughter and Bosmath Aylon-of-Hethsdaughter as wives, with the 
result that there was animosity between Rivqah and Esaw. 


P27,2 [Ch. 27] 
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Now, when Yitzhaq had grown old, his eyesight failed and he couldn't 
see very well. One day he summoned his oldest son Esaw. 

"Son," he said. 

"I'm right here, father." 

"Please, listen closely: I've grown old and don't know how much 
longer I'm going to live. So then, I ask you, please get your hunting 
gear—your quiver and bow—go out into the countryside and kill 
some game for me. Make me some tasty dishes—like those that I 
love—and bring them to me to eat. That way I can give you a blessing 
before I die." 

Now Rivqah was listening in as Yitzhaq was speaking with his son 
Esaw. So, when Esaw went off into the back-country to hunt down 
and bring back some game, Rivqah said to her son Ya'aqov, "Look 
here—I heard your father speaking with your brother Esaw. 'Bring 
me some game,' he said, 'and cook up some tasty dishes for me to eat. 
That way I can give you a blessing, with Yahweh as witness, before I 
die.' So then, son, listen very carefully to what I'm going to tell you to 
do. Please, go out to the flocks and fetch me two of our finest kid-goats 
so that I can make them into tasty dishes for your father—just like the 
ones he loves. Then you can take them to your father and he'll eat. 
That way you can be sure he'll give you a blessing before he dies." 

"Wait," Ya'aqov said to his mother Rivqah. "My brother Esaw is 
very hairy—the opposite of me and my smooth skin. What if father 
reaches out to feel me? If so, he'll think I'm mocking him and then I 
would bring father's curse on myself rather than his blessing." 

"Son, let his curse be on me and not you," his mother replied. 
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"Only, listen carefully to me—go and fetch me what I told you to!" 

And so he went off, got himself the two kid-goats, and brought 
them to his mother. She made tasty dishes from them, just like his 0 
father loved, and then took the finest clothes of her older son Esaw 
that she had in the house, and put them on her younger son Ya'aqov. 

She tied some pieces of skin from the kid-goats around his hands and 
around the smooth backside of his neck. After that she placed the 0 
tasty dishes and the bread that she had made into her son Ya'aqov's 
hands. Then he went in to see his father. 

"Father!" he said. 

"I'm right here, son," his father answered. "But which one are El 
you!?" 

"I'm Esaw, your first-born," Ya'aqov said to his father. "I've done 
exactly what you asked me to. Please, sit down at once and eat some 0 
of my game so that you can give me your blessing!" 

"How in the world did you catch something so quickly, son?" |j] 
Yitzhaq asked. 

"It's because your god Yahweh put it right in front of me." 

"Please come here, son," Yitzhaq said to Ya'aqov. "I must feel 
you—to find out whether you really are my son Esaw." 0 

Ya'aqov approached his father Yitzhaq, who then felt him all over. 0 
"The voice is Ya'aqov's," he thought, "but the hands are Esaw's." And OHI 
so he didn't recognize him, because his hands were hairy like his 
brother Esaw's hands. 

Then he gave him his blessing. "Are you really my son Esaw?" he 
asked. 

"I am." 

"Bring the food in to me. I'd like to eat some of your game, my El 
son—then I'll give you my blessing." 

He brought the food in to him, and he ate. Then he brought him 
some wine, and he drank. 

"Please come here son and give me a kiss," his father Yitzhaq said 
to him. 

He approached and gave him a kiss. Then, once he had caught 
a whiff of his clothing, he gave him his blessing (thinking as he did, El 
"See—that's my son's smell! Like the smell of the countryside where 0 
Yahweh has blessed him with success!"): 

"Out of the dew in the air, may God grant you the most fertile El 
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places in this land—with bounteous portions of grain and new wine! 
Nations will serve you as vassals, peoples will bow down worship- 
fully before you! Make yourself lord to your brothers—so that your 
mother's children might bow down before you! May those who curse 
you be cursed—and may those who bless you be blessed!" 

Once Yitzhaq had finished blessing Ya'aqov—and barely a moment 
after Ya'aqov had left his father Yitzhaq's presence—his brother Esaw 
came inside from the hunt. He too made some tasty dishes. Bringing 
them to his father, he said, "I hope father will get up and eat some of 
his son's game so that you might bless me!" 

"Who are you?" his father Yitzhaq asked him. 

"I'm your son—your first-born. Esaw." 

Yitzhaq was immediately struck with a very great terror. "Who 
then was that who caught some game and brought it to me? I tasted 
all his dishes before you arrived and then gave him my blessing. So 
he will be blessed." 

When Esaw heard what his father said, he gave out a very loud 
and extremely bitter cry. "Give me a blessing too, father!" 

"Your brother came here intending to deceive me—he took your 
blessing." 

"Isn't it true his name is Ya'aqov? This is twice now that he's 
cheated me. He first took the first-born's rights from me, and now, 
look—he's also taken my blessing!" Then he added, "Didn't you save 
a blessing for me?" 

"Look," Yitzhaq answered, "I set him as lord over you, and I made 
all his brothers his slaves. Then I gave him grain and new wine for 
sustenance. Come now, my son, what should I do for you?" 

"Isn't there another blessing that you have, father? Give me a 
blessing too—really, father!" And with that, Esaw began bawling 
loudly. 

"Here you go," his father Yitzhaq answered. "The most fertile 
places in this land will be where you live—out of the dew of the sky 
above. You shall live by the sword—though you will be a vassal to 
your brother. However, when you become restless, you shall break his 
yoke from your neck." 

Esaw despised Ya'aqov because of the blessing his father had given 
him, and he thought to himself, "I hope father dies soon, because then 
I'm going to kill my brother Ya'aqov!" 
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When Rivqah was told what her oldest son Esaw was planning, 
she sent a messenger to summon her youngest son Ya'aqov. "Look 
here," she said to him, "your brother Esaw is consoling himself over 
what you did by planning to kill you. So then, son, listen closely to 
what I'm going to say. Without delay, you must run away to Haran 
to see my brother Lavan. Live with him for a few years until your 
brother's fury abates. Once your brother's anger abates, and he forgets 
what you did to him. I'll send for you and bring you back from there. 
For why should I be bereft of the two of you at the same time?" 

Sometime later, Rivqah spoke to Yitzhaq. "Those Hethite women 
make me hate my life," she complained. "If Ya'aqov takes a wife 
from the Hethite women—especially like the women from around 
here—then what's the point of me living any longer?" 

Yitzhaq summoned Ya'aqov, and after greeting him, explicitly 
ordered him: "You mustn't take a wife from the Kena'anites. Instead, 
you must go straightaway to Paddan Aram to visit your grandfather 
Bethu'el's family. Get yourself a wife from there—one of your uncle 
Lavan's daughters. May El Shaddai bless you, giving you so many 
children and making you so numerous that you give rise to a multitude 
of peoples! And may he give you Avraham's blessing—you and your 
offspring with you—so that you take possession of the land where 
you've been residing and which God gave Avraham." 

And so Yitzhaq sent Ya'aqov on his way. He want to Paddan Aram, 
to see Lavan Bethu'elsson the Aramean, the brother of Ya'aqov's and 
Esaw's mother Rivqah. (Now Esaw discovered that Yitzhaq had bid 
Ya'aqov farewell and sent him to Paddan Aram to get himself a wife 
from there—and more specifically, that when bidding him farewell, 
he had ordered him not to take a wife from the Ken'anites.) 

Ya'aqov heeded what his father and mother told him and went to 
Paddan Aram. When Esaw realized that his father Yitzhaq thought 
very poorly of the Ken'anite women, he went to see Yishma'el and 
took Mohelath Yishma'elssdaughter (Avraham's granddaughter and 
Nevayoth's sister) as a wife in addition to the other wives he had. 

After Ya'aqov had departed from Be'er Sheva and while he was on his 
way to Haran, he came upon a certain place where he chose to spend 
the night, for the sun was setting. He took some stones that he found 
there, arranged a head-rest for himself, and then lay down in that spot. 
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He began dreaming: there was a ladder standing on the ground, the 
top of which was touching the heavens. And then, he noticed—divine 
beings! Who were going up and down it! And then, suddenly, there 
was Yahweh—standing over him! 

"I am Yahweh," he said, "god of your father Avraham and god of 
Yitzhaq. The ground on which you are lying—I'm going to give it to 
you and your descendants. Your descendants will be like dust across 
the earth, spreading out to the west, to the east, to the north, and to the 
south! And all tribes on earth will salute one another in your name, 
and in the name of your descendants! Be assured—I will be with you, 
watching over you wherever you go and then bringing you back to 
this land. Indeed, I won't leave your side until I've accomplished what 
I promised you." 

When Ya'aqov woke from his dream, he thought, "Truly, Yahweh 
is right here in this place, though I didn't realize it!" Immediately he 
grew frightened, thinking to himself "How terrifying this place is!— 
it's God's dwelling-place, pure and simple, and this is the gateway to 
the heavens!" 

Ya'aqov got up early in the morning, took the stone that he had 
arranged for his head-rest, and set it up as a memorial. Then he 
poured oil over the top of it. He named that place Beth-El or 'God's 
dwelling-place' (previously, however, the town was called Luz). 

"If God will be with me," Ya'aqov vowed, "and watch over me on 
this present journey of mine, if he gives me food to eat and clothes 
to wear, and if I return safely to my father's household, then Yahweh 
will be my god. And this stone which I've set up as a memorial will 
be God's temple, and of everything that you give to me, I will give 
back one-tenth as an offering to you." 

And so Ya'aqov picked up his feet and journeyed to the easterners' 
country. Shortly after arriving there, he noticed—to his surprise—a 
lone well out in the countryside. Looking more closely, he saw there 
were three flocks of sheep lying down beside it (for the shepherds 
would give their flocks water to drink from that well)—but there was 
also a large stone sitting atop the mouth of the well. Once all the flocks 
had met up there, the shepherds would roll the stone from the mouth 
of the well, give water to their sheep, and then return the stone to its 
place atop the well. 

"Brothers," Ya'aqov said to them, "where are you from?" 
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"Rahel arrived with her father's sheep (for she was a shepherdess)." 

Figure 17: Carved ivory mask from ancient Kalhu. Courtesy of the British Institute 
for the Study of Iraq. 
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"And so Ya'aqov 
worked for 
seven years in 
exchange for 
Rahel, but he so 
loved her that 
the years felt to 
him like days ." 
Figure 18. 
Ivory plaque 
from ancient 
Kalhu. 
Courtesy of the 
British Institute 
for the Study of 
Iraq. 
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"We're from Haran/' 
they replied. 

"So do you know La- 
van Nahorsson?" he 
asked. 

"Yes, we do." 

"And he's well?" 
"Yes," they responded. 
Just then Lavan's daugh¬ 
ter Rahel appeared, arriv¬ 
ing with her sheep. 

"Look—there's still a 
lot of the day left," he said. 
"It's too early to bring in 
the livestock. Give the 
sheep some water and go 
and graze them." 

"We can't do that un¬ 
til all the flocks get here 
and the shepherds roll 
the stone from the mouth 
of the well—then we can 
give water to our sheep." 

He was in the mid¬ 
dle of his conversation 
with them when Rahel 
arrived with her father's 
sheep (for she was a shep¬ 
herdess). When Ya'aqov 
saw Rahel Lavansdaugh- 
ter (his cousin) and the 
sheep of his uncle Lavan, 
he walked up, rolled the 
stone from the mouth of the well, and gave some water to his uncle 
Lavan's sheep. Then, after giving Rahel a kiss, he began weeping 
audibly. 

When Ya'aqov told Rahel that he was her father's nephew and 
Rivqah's son, she ran and told her father. And as soon as Lavan heard 
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the news about his nephew Ya'aqov, he ran to meet him—he hugged 
him repeatedly, kissing him again and again, and then brought him 
back to his home, whereupon Ya'aqov related to him everything that 
had happened. 

"You really are my flesh and blood!" Lavan exclaimed to him after 
he had stayed with them about a month. "You're my nephew, so how 
could you work for me for free?! Tell me what your wages should be!" 

Now Lavan had two daughters; the oldest was named Le'ah, and 
the youngest Rahel. Le'ah was cross-eyed, whereas Rahel was beauti¬ 
ful in form and appearance. As Ya'aqov had fallen in love with Rahel, 
he said, "I will work for you for seven years in exchange for your 
younger daughter, Rahel." 

"Better that I give her to you than another man!" Lavan exclaimed. 
"Stay here with me!" 

And so Ya'aqov worked for seven years in exchange for Rahel, but 
he so loved her that the years felt to him like days. 

"Hand over my wife," Ya'aqov demanded, "for I've fulfilled my 
period of service, and now I'd like to consummate my marriage to 
her!" 

So Lavan gathered all the local men together and put on a great 
feast. When it was evening, he summoned his daughter Le'ah and 
took her to Ya'aqov, who then had intercourse with her. (At that time, 
Lavan gave his maidservant Zilpah to her—that is, to be maidservant 
to his daughter Le'ah.) When morning came, Ya'aqov was shocked to 
find Le'ah there! 

"What's this you've done to me?!" he exclaimed to Lavan. "Didn't 
I serve you in exchange for Rahel?! So why did you deceive me?!" 

"Where we live," Lavan replied, "it's not the custom to give the 
younger girl before the older girl. Fulfill this week's wedding obliga¬ 
tions, and then she too will be given to you in exchange for the work 
that you do for me—another period of seven years!" 

So Ya'aqov did exactly that—he fulfilled that week's wedding 
obligations, and then Lavan gave his daughter Rahel to him to be his 
wife. (At that time, Lavan gave his maidservant Bilhah to his daughter 
Rahel to be maidservant to her.) He also had intercourse with Rahel, 
for he loved her much more than Le'ah. And so he worked for Lavan 
for another seven years. 
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When Yahweh saw that Le'ah was being rejected, he opened her 
El womb, whereas Rahel remained barren. Le'ah became pregnant and 
E gave birth to a son. She named him Re'uven (or 'See-my-son'), for she 
thought, "Yahweh really has seen my suffering—surely my husband 
will love me now!" 

She conceived a second time and gave birth to a son. "Yahweh 
heard that I was being rejected," she thought, "so he gave me this one 
too!" And so she named him Shim'on (or 'Heard'). 

Then she conceived a third time and gave birth to a son. "Now 
at last, my husband will be united with me!" she thought. "For I've 
given him three sons!" For that reason, she named him Lewiy (or 
'Union'). 

She conceived a fourth time and gave birth to a son. "This time. 
I'm going to give praise to Yahweh!" she thought. For that reason, 
she named him Yehudah (or 'Praiseworthy'). And at that point, she 
stopped having children. 

[Ch. 30] When Rahel realized that she hadn't given Ya'aqov a child, she 

E3 IS grew jealous of her sister. "Give me some sons!" she demanded of 
Ya'aqov. "Otherwise, I'm going to die!" 

Ya'aqov became enraged with her—"Can I stand in for God?! He's 
the one who's withheld giving you a baby!" 

"There's my maidservant Bilhah," she said. "Go have sex with her 
IS so that she might give birth as my surrogate—that way through her I 
0 too can establish a family for myself!" 

And so she gave her maidservant Bilhah to Ya'aqov to serve as a 
wife, and he went and had sex with her. Bilhah became pregant and 
bore Ya'aqov a son. "God has judged me favorably!" Rahel thought. 
"He really did hear my request—and now he's given me a son!" For 
that reason, she named him Dan (or 'Judge'). 

Then Bilhah Rahelsmaid became pregnant again, and she bore 
0 Ya'aqov a second son. "I have tussled the most godawful tussles with 
my sister," Rahel thought, "and now, truly, I have bested her!" And so 
she named him Naphtali (or 'Tussler'). 

When Le'ah saw that she had stopped having children, she sum¬ 
moned her maidservant Zilpah and gave her to Ya'aqov to serve as a 
wife. When Zilpah Le'ahsmaid bore a son to Ya'aqov, Le'ah thought, 
"Luck has arrived!" And so she named him Gad (or 'Lucky'). 
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“Le’ah became pregnant and gave birth to a son." 

Figure 19. Fired clay mold-pressed figurine from ancient Kalhu. © The Trustees of 
the British Museum. 
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" Please, I beg you, let me have some of your son's mandrakes!" 

Fig. 20: Ivory plaque from ancient Kalhu. © The Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Then Zilpah Le'ahsmaid bore a second son to Ya'aqov. "O happy 
day!" thought Le'ah, "because now women will call me happy!" And 
so she named him Asher (or 'Happy'). 

Once during the wheat harvest, Re'uven was out walking when 
he found some mandrakes in the countryside. When he brought them 
to his mother Le'ah, Rahel said to her, "Please, I beg you, let me have 
some of your son's mandrakes!" El 

"Is taking my man not enough for you, that now you also have to 
take my son's mandrakes?!" she argued. 

"Okay then. He can sleep with you tonight in return for some of 
your son's mandrakes," Rahel offered. 

As Ya'aqov was coming in from the fields that evening, Le'ah went 
out to meet him. "You're going to have sex with me tonight!" she told 
him. "Really!—because I traded for you by giving Rahel some of my 
son's mandrakes!" And so he slept with her that night. 

God did as Le'ah asked—she became pregnant and bore Ya'aqov a 
fifth son. "God made that a rewarding trade," thought Le'ah, "because DU 

I gave my maidservant to my husband." And so she named him El 
Yissakar (or 'Reward'). 

Le'ah became pregnant yet again, and bore Ya'aqov a sixth son. 

"God has bestowed upon me a very fine bounty this time!" she thought. 

"My husband will esteem me highly now, because I've born him six 
sons!" And so she named him Zevulun (or 'Esteemed'). After that she 
gave birth to a daughter, whom she named Diynah. 

Then God remembered Rahel, and did as she had asked—that is, 
he opened her womb. She became pregnant and gave birth to a son. 

"God has taken away my shame," she thought. But she named him E3 
Yoseph (or 'He-adds'), thinking, "I hope Yahweh adds another son to 
this one!" 

Now around the time that Rahel gave birth to Yoseph, Ya'aqov 
said to Lavan, "Release me and let me go back to the place and land 0 
of my birth! Let me have my women and children, in exchange for 
whom I've served you, and then I'll be on my way, for you know well 
the excellence of the work that I've done for you." 

"Please, I hope what I propose will be agreeable to you," Lavan 
replied. "I performed divination and found that you're the reason 
Yahweh has so blessed me. So," he continued, "tell me exactly what 
you've earned, and I'll give it." 
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"You surely know how excellently I've served you, and how well 
your livestock have done in my care. Because you had only a few 
animals before I arrived, and now they've exploded in number! Yah- 
weh has blessed you thanks to my management. So then, when will I 
actually start working for my own family?" 

"Well, what should I give you?" 

"You don't have to give me anything," Ya'aqov answered, "if you 
do this one thing for me: let me go back to being a shepherd and 
take care of your sheep. Let me go through all your flocks today, 
removing from them all the speckled and spotted sheep, and all the 
dark sheep among the lambs, and also all the spotted or speckled 
goats—those will be my price. And in the future, this will be the 
proof that I've behaved honestly: when you come across the flocks 
that were my reward, you'll know that all those among the goats that 
aren't speckled and spotted, or that aren't dark brown among the 
lambs—those have been stolen by me." 

"Okay," Lavan replied, "if that's all, then I agree to your proposal." 
Later that day, he separated the striped and spotted he-goats, and 
all the speckled and spotted she-goats—any that had some white on 
them—as well as all the dark sheep, and handed them over to his 
sons. He put three days' journey between himself and Ya'aqov, while 
Ya'aqov tended to Lavan's remaining sheep. 



"He separated the striped and spotted lie-goats, and all the speckled and spotted 
she-goats" 

Figure 21: Impression of late Uruk cylinder seal (ca. 3300 BCE). © The Trustees of 
the British Museum. 
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Ya'aqov found himself sticks of fresh poplar-wood, almond-wood, 
and plane-wood. Then he whittled white stripes onto them, stripping 
the bark that was on the sticks. Next, he placed the sticks that he ES 
had stripped in front of the sheep inside the mhat-ve ssels (that is, the 
watering troughs) where the sheep would come to drink. As a result, 
they would go into breeding-heat when they came to drink. 

And so the sheep went into heat on account of the sticks, and they 
gave birth to sheep that were striped and speckled and spotted. The 
new lambs Ya'aqov then separated out, and in this way he changed 
the appearance of the sheep to be striped and entirely brown among Ed] 
Lavan's flocks. He then isolated his flocks, and didn't put them near 
Lavan's sheep. 

And whenever the more vigorous sheep would go into breeding- 
heat, Ya'aqov would put the sticks in front of the sheep inside the rahat- 
vessels, so that they might conceive under the influence of the sticks. 

But for the sheep that showed feebleness, he wouldn't use the sticks, 
so that the weak ones would be Lavan's and the strong ones Ya'aqov's. 

And so the man's wealth quickly grew to enormous proportions—he 
had great numbers of sheep, maidservants and manservants, and 
camels and asses. 

But then Ya'aqov began hearing reports of what the Lavanssons [Ch. 31] 
were saying—"Ya'aqov has taken everything that belonged to our 
father!" and "He's made his wealth entirely from what was our fa¬ 
ther's!" And when he observed Lavan's demeanor, he realized that 
things with him weren't the same as before. HU 

"Return to your ancestors' country," Yahweh said to Ya'aqov, "to ED 
the place where you were born—I will accompany you there." 

Ya'aqov summoned Rahel and Le'ah, calling them out to the pas¬ 
tures where his flocks were. "I've been observing your father's de¬ 
meanor," he said to them. "His behavior towards me isn't the same as 
before, even though my father's god has been with me. You yourselves 
know how I've done everything in my power to serve your father. Yet EH 
your father has treated me with contempt—though even if he changed 
my wages ten times, God wouldn't let him harm me. If he says, 'The 
speckled ones will be your reward,' then all the sheep would give 
birth to speckled ones. And if he says, 'The striped ones will be your 
reward,' then all the sheep would give birth to striped ones. And so 
God has plundered your father's livestock and given it all to me. In EE] 
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fact, once when the sheep had entered their breeding-heat, I looked 
out in the distance and saw as in a dream: he-goats everywhere!— 
mounting the sheep again and again—striped ones, speckled ones, 
ED and spotted ones! Then one of God's messengers spoke to me in a 
dream. 'Ya'aqov!' he said. 'I'm right here,' I answered. 'Look out into 
the distance,' he said. 'See all the he-goats that are mounting your 
sheep—striped ones, speckled ones, and spotted ones. Indeed, I have 
seen everything that Lavan is doing to you. I am the god Beth-El, 
where you consecrated a sacred pillar with a smear-offering to me 
when you made a vow to me there. Now then, get going and leave 
H this land at once. Go back to the land where you were born.'" 

In response, Rahel and Le'ah asked, "Is there any portion or inher- 
lakl itance still due to us from father's possessions? Isn't it true that he's 
treated us like foreign women by selling us? Moreover, he made sure 
to consume all our money! Indeed, all the wealth that God plundered 
from our father belongs to us—and to our sons! Because of that, go 
ahead and do everything that God told you to!" 

Ya'aqov got to work right away. He put his sons and his wives 
ED up on their camels, and then began rounding up all his livestock—as 
inn well as all the possessions he had accumulated (that is, the purchased 
livestock that he had accumulated) in Paddan Aram; his intent was to 
go back to Kena'an to see his father Yitzhaq. At the same time, while 
Lavan had gone off to shear his sheep, Rahel stole the teraphim that 
belonged to him. 

Iini And so, Ya'aqov deceived Lavan the Aramean, precisely because 

he didn't tell him he was fleeing. He fled, taking everything that he 
Eni possessed. He crossed the Perath right away, and then made straight 
for the Gil'ad hill-country. Two days later, Lavan received news that 
PpI Ya'aqov had fled. He summoned his brothers to go with him, and 
then he gave chase. He was on the road for seven days, tracking him 
closely into the Gil'ad hill-country. 

But that night, God came to Lavan the Aramean in a dream. "Be 
Fil very careful," he said, "so that you don't speak with Ya'aqov at all— 
neither kindly nor rudely." 

Lavan caught up to Ya'aqov just as Ya'aqov had finished staking 
his tent into the hillside. Lavan then staked his tent with his brothers 
nearby in the Gil'ad hills. 

E3 "What have you done?!" Lavan asked Ya'aqov. "You misled me 
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and then dragged off my daughters as if they were spoils from battle. 

Why did you mislead me and hide your intention to leave? You didn't 
tell me anything. Yet I would have sent you off with a celebration— 
with songs and tambourines and lyres. You didn't even let me kiss my 
grandchildren and daughters goodbye! So you see that you were a Hi 
fool to do what you did! I could very easily hurt you and your family; EH 
however, yesterday your father's god told me to be on my guard and 
not speak with you at all, neither kindly nor rudely. But now, you've 
made your decision and left because you so longed for your family. 

But why did you steal my household gods?!" 

"Because I was afraid," Ya'aqov replied. "Because I thought, what HID 
if you snatch your daughters away from me? Whoever you find your 
gods with will be put to death, right here in front of our kinsmen! 

Take a good look at what's here, and take back anything that's yours!" 

(Now Ya'aqov at the time didn't realize that Rahel had stolen them.) 

Lavan entered Ya'aqov's tent, and then Le'ah's, and then the two 
maidservants' tent, but he didn't find anything. Upon exiting Le'ah's 
tent, he entered Rahel's. Meanwhile, Rahel had taken the teraphim, 
stuffed them inside her camel's saddle-cushion, and then sat on top HU 
of them. Lavan searched every cranny in the tent, but didn't find HUD 
anything. 

"Please, I hope my lord won't be angry," she said to her father, 

"but I'm unable to make way for you, as I'm having my period now." 

He continued searching, looking high and low, but he didn't find 
the teraphim. Then Ya'aqov grew angry and challenged Lavan— 

"What exactly is my crime? What wrong did I commit that you have 
so fervently come after me?! For you've now searched through all my 
things—out of all the things in your household, what did you find? 

Set it down here, in front of my kinsmen and yours, and let them 
judge between the two of us! I've been right at your side these past 
twenty years—your she-lambs and your she-goats never had their 
young killed, nor did I eat any of your male sheep! I never brought 
you an animal killed by predators, but rather I bore the loss of it from 
my own flock. So I'd like you to have recompense from me now as LSI 
well—whatever I stole in daylight, and whatever I stole under cover 
of darkness! 

"This has been my situation: heat consumed me by day, cold 
consumed me by night, and sleep flew from my eyes! I've been part 
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of your family now for twenty years. I served you fourteen years in 
exchange for your two daughters, and six years for your flocks, yet 
you changed my wages on me ten times! But perhaps I did have my 
|ayl father's god here with me—Avraham's god and Yitzhaq's 'Awesome 
One'—for now that you've sent me away empty-handed, God has 
taken note of my hardship and how wearying my work was, and he 
has already vindicated me!" 

HU Directly addressing Ya'aqov, Lavan retorted, "These women here— 

they're my daughters. And the boys—they're my sons. The flocks of 
sheep—my flocks. Everything that you see here belongs to me. As for 
my daughters, what should I do for them right now? Or for their sons 
whom they gave birth to? So then, come now, let's you and I make an 
agreement that will memorialize the relationship between the two of 
us." 

With that, Ya'aqov took a large stone and erected it as a memorial 
Ibal pillar. Then Ya'aqov told his kinsmen to collect some stones. Once 
Ibbl they had fetched them, they made a mound with them, and then held 
a feast there on top of the mound. Lavan gave it the name Yegar 
Sahedutha (that is, 'Memorial Mound' in Aramaic), whereas Ya'aqov 
named it Gal'ed (that is, 'Memorial Mound' in Hebrew). 

"Henceforth," Lavan said, "this mound will be a memorial for you 
and for me." (Lor that reason, it is called Gal'ed.) "And, as for the 
lookout point here—let one say about it, 'May Yahweh keep watch 
between you and me,' should one of us hide from the other. If you 
abuse my daughters, or if you take more wives in addition to them, 
there won't be any man here for us. See then—God will be a witness 
to what we agreed with one another. 

"Here is the mound," Lavan continued, "and here is the memorial 
Ibcl pillar, which I have set down to mark our agreement. Yes, this mound 
is our witness—and the memorial pillar is our witness. May I be 
Ibdl damned if I pass beyond this mound onto your land; likewise, may 
you be damned if you pass beyond this mound and this memorial 
onto my land to do harm. May Avraham's gods and Nahor's gods 
Ibel judge between us" (the gods of their father). 

Ya'aqov swore it on oath by the 'Awesome One' of his father 
Yitzhaq. He then made a sacrifice on the hill to ratify their agreement, 
and invited his kinsmen to eat with them. After eating, they spent the 
night on the hill. 
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Lavan made an early start the next morning. He kissed his grand¬ 
sons and his daughters and bid them farewell, and then he went on 
his way, returning home. But as Ya'aqov resumed his journey, some di¬ 
vine beings chanced to encounter him. When he saw them, he thought 
"This is God's encampment!" And so he named that place Mahanayim 
(that is, 'Encampment'). 


** 


Ya'aqov sent messengers to his brother Esaw, to the region of Se'ir in 
the Edomite countryside. "Here's what you must say to my lord Esaw," 
he commanded them. " 'A message from your servant Ya'aqov: 'I 
have been living with Lavan, and have delayed my return until now. I 
possess bullocks and asses, sheep, and manservants and maidservants. 
I've sent these men ahead to inform my lord, in the hope of finding 
favor with you.'' " 

The messengers came back to Ya'aqov with this report: "When we 
arrived to see your brother Esaw, he was actually on his way to meet 
you—and four hundred men were with him!" 

Ya'aqov grew terrified and distressed at the news. He divided all 
the people who were with him, along with the sheep, the cattle, and 
the camels, into two camps, thinking to himself, "If Esaw enters the 
first camp and slaughters everyone there, then the remaining camp 
will still be able to escape." 

"O god of my father Avraham, god of my father Yitzhaq," he 
continued, "O Yahweh, who said to me, 'Go back to your native land 
and birthplace, and I will bring you success!'—I am undeserving of 
the many kindnesses that you've done for your servant, and of the 
faith you've shown in me. Indeed, I crossed this river Yarden carrying 
just a staff, and now me and my possessions fill two great camps. 
Please, I beg you, save me from my brother's attack—from Esaw's 
attack! I really do fear him, as he might come into the camps and kill 
me and everyone with me! You yourself said, 'Be assured, I shall give 
you great success, and give you so many descendants that they can't 
be counted—like the sand on the shore of the sea!'" 

He spent the night there. From the possessions that came with 
him, he collected a gift for Esaw—two hundred she-goats and twenty 
he-goats, two hundred ewes and twenty rams, thirty mik-camels and 
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their young, forty heifers and ten bulls, along with twenty she-asses 
and ten he-asses. Each herd by itself he put under the supervision 
of his livestock-hands, and told them, "Cross over in advance of me, 
putting a wide space between each successive herd." 

To the first group he gave the command, "When my brother Esaw 
meets up with you and asks you—'Who is your master? Where are 
you going? And to whom do these animals here belong?'—you should 
say, 'To your servant. To Ya'aqov. They're a gift sent on behalf of my 
lord to Esaw. Also, you should know—he's right behind us." 

In addition, he commanded the second group and the third group— 
in fact, everyone who was following behind one of the herds—"Here's 
what you should say to Esaw when you meet up with him, 'Also, 
you should know, your servant Ya'aqov is right behind us.'" (For he 
thought, "I hope I'll win his acceptance with this gift that precedes me. 
Only after that will I go to see him—perhaps then he'll forgive me!") 

The herds intended as a gift for Esaw crossed to the other side 
of the wadi, while Ya'aqov remained in the camp for the night. He 
rose during the night, summoned his two wives, two maidservants, 
and eleven sons, and crossed the ford of the Yabboq wadi. Then he 
fetched them—bringing them across the wadi, and then bringing his 
possessions across. 

Ya'aqov was the only one left when a man got into a dust-up with 
him that lasted nearly till dawn. When he realized that he couldn't 
overcome Ya'aqov, he struck him on his hip joint, dislocating Ya'aqov's 
hip as he wrestled with him. 

"Let me go!" he demanded. "Because it's already dawn!" 

"I won't let you go unless you give me a blessing." 

"What's your name?" 

"Ya'aqov." 

"Ya'aqov won't be your name anymore—instead, it will be Yisra'el. 
For you contended with both God and men, and won!" 

"Please," Ya'aqov asked, "tell me your name." 

"Why in the world are you asking my name?" he replied. And 
then he bid him farewell on the spot. 

Ya'aqov named that place Peni'el (or 'God's-Face'), for "I saw 
God face to face, yet managed to save my own life!" The sun's rays 
shone down on him just as he passed through Penu'el—limping along 
because of his hip. (For this reason, down to the present day, the Yis- 
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ra'elites don't eat the sciatic nerve which is located on the hip joint—for 
he struck Ya'aqov's hip right on the sciatic nerve.) Then, looking into 
the distance, Ya'aqov suddenly noticed—Esaw was coming his way, 
and four hundred were men with him! 

He divided the children between Le'ah and Rahel and their two 
maidservants, placing the maidservants and their children first, fol¬ 
lowed by Le'ah and her children behind them, and then Rahel and 
Yoseph last. He passed by in front of them, prostrating himself flat on 
the ground seven times until he reached his brother. 

Esaw ran to meet him and then embraced him repeatedly—falling 
on his shoulder and kissing him again and again, as the two of them 
cried over each other. As he looked up, he noticed the women and 
children. "Who are these?" he asked. "Are the yours?" 

"Yes, they're the children whom God has graced your servant 
with!" 

The maidservants approached—along with their children—and 
then prostrated themselves on the ground. Next, Le'ah and her chil¬ 
dren approached, and likewise prostrated themselves on the ground. 
Lastly, Yoseph and Rahel approached, and they too prostrated them¬ 
selves on the ground. 

"Who is yours? This whole throng that I met up with here?" 

"It's to find favor with my lord." 

"I'm a wealthy man!" Esaw replied. "Brother, let what belongs to 
you remain yours!" 

"Please, I beg you, no," insisted Ya'aqov. "Please, if I've found 
favor with you, you must accept my gift from my own hand—because 
I looked upon your face as though looking upon the face of God, and 
you accepted me. Please, accept the welcome-gift that I've brought 
you! For God has shown favor to me, and all this really is mine!" In 
this manner Ya'aqov pressed him until he relented. 

"Let's set out and be on our way then! And let me go in front of 
you!" 

"My lord, you know all the children are weak, and the sheep and 
the cattle are nursing right now—if my men drive them even one more 
day, all the sheep will die. Please, my lord ought to go on ahead of his 
servant. As for me. I'll take it easy and proceed in stages, at a pace 
that's appropriate for the work before me, and that's appropriate for 
the children, until I arrive to see my lord in Se'ir." 
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HI "Please," Esaw said, "let me leave with you some of the men who 

are presently with me." 

"How is it possible that I can find such favor from my lord!" 

And so that same day Esaw began his return journey to Se'ir. 
Meanwhile, Ya'aqov set out towards Sukkoth, where he built a house 
for himself and shelters for his livestock. (For that reason, the place 
was given the name Sukkoth, or 'Shelters.') 

P28,l [a] Upon returning from Paddan Aram, Ya'aqov arrived at Shalem (the 
town of Shekem), which is located in the land of Kena'an, and made 
his camp opposite the town. He purchased a section of the property 
where he pitched his tent from the Hemorsson family (Hemor was 
[Fj 0 Shekem's father) for one hundred qasitah of silver. In addition, he 
erected an altar there, which he named 'El, god of Yisra'el.' 


P28,2 [Ch. 34] 
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One day Diynah Le'ahsdaughter, whom Le'ah bore to Ya'aqov, went 
out to check out the young women in the area. When Shekem Hemors¬ 
son (who was the son of the local strong-man Hemor the Hiwite) saw 
her, he grabbed her and then forced himself on her and raped her. 
Yet he quickly became attached to Diynah Ya'aqovsdaughter, feeling 
genuine love for the girl and flattering her with his words. 

"Get me that girl for a wife," Shekem said to his father Hemor. 

When Ya'aqov heard that Shekem had defiled his daughter Diynah, 
his sons were out in the countryside with his livestock. And so he 
kept quiet until their return. Shekem's father Hemor came over to see 
Ya'aqov and to speak with him. Meanwhile, Ya'aqov's sons had come 
in from the countryside as soon as they heard the news. The men were 
extremely upset and angry: for he really had committed an outrage 
against Yisra'el—having sex like that with Ya'aqov's daughter! Such a 
thing simply isn't done! 

"My son Shekem has fallen in love with your daughter," Hemor 
announced to them. "Please, I beg you, give her to him to be his wife. 
We propose that you make a marriage alliance with us—we'd like you 
to give your daughters to our sons, and then likewise, you may take 
our daughters for yourselves. You ought to stay here with us—the 
land is right here in front of you! Stay, carry on in the land as you see 
fit, and make it your own!" 
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"If I've found favor in your sight/' 
Shekem added, speaking directly to Diy- 
nah's father and her brothers, "know 
that whatever you tell me. I'll do. Name 
as large a bride-price and dowry for me 
as you want—I'll pay whatever you tell 
me to! Just give me the girl for a wife!" 

The Ya'aqovssons answered Shekem 
and his father Hemor with false intent, 
speaking in such a fashion because he 
had defiled their sister Diynah. "We 
aren't able to do what you request—to 
give our sister to a man who still has his 
foreskin—for the foreskin is odious to 
us. However, we will agree to your re¬ 
quest on this one condition: that you be¬ 
come like us by circumcizing every male 
among you. Only then will we give our 
daughters to you and take your daugh¬ 
ters for ourselves—we'll live with you 
and become a single people! But if you 
don't listen to us and circumsize your¬ 
selves, then we'll take our daughter and 
move somewhere else!" 

Hemor liked their proposal, as did 
his son Shekem. The young man didn't 
hesitate in carrying out their request, for 
he desired Ya'aqov's daughter, and he 
was the most important person in his fa¬ 
ther's entire family. Hemor and his son 
Shekem went to the town gate and ad¬ 
dressed their townsmen: "As for these 
men here—they've made an agreement 
of friendship with us. They will live 
in this land and conduct their business 
here. Consider—there is plenty of land 
available for them in any direction. In 
return, we'll take their daughters as our 
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wives, and we'll give our daughters to them. However, only on this 
condition will the men agree to live with us and become a single peo- 
G3 pie: every male among us must get himself circumcized, just as they 
themselves are circumcized. Their livestock and possessions—all their 
El animals in fact—will certainly belong to us. Surely then, we ought to 

agree to their condition so that they will live with us." 

|P] All the town's citizens assented to what Hemor and his son Shekem 

said. And so every male—every citizen of the town—got himself 
E] circumcized. Two days later, while they were still recovering, two of 
the Ya'aqovssons—Diynah's brothers Shim'on and Lewiy—grabbed 
their swords, entered the town while it rested unawares, and killed 
every single male there. After killing Hemor and his son Shekem 
0 with their swords, they grabbed Diynah from Shekem's house and left 
town. At the same time that the two Ya'aqovssons were finishing off 
0 the wounded, they also looted the town (precisely because their sister 
had been defiled), taking their sheep, their cattle, and their he-asses— 
whatever they could find in town or in the surrounding country. They 
looted all their wealth and took captive their women and all their 
children—everything that they could find inside the houses. 

□ "You've caused me a great deal of trouble—making me odious to 

those who live here—the Kena'anites and Perizzites," Ya'aqov com¬ 
plained to Shim'on and Lewiy. "Yet we are so few in number. They 
could easily join up against us and kill us—then I and my entire family 
El would be wiped out." 

"So it's okay then that they treat our sister like some whore?!" 


** 


P29 [Ch. 35] 
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"Go up north at once to Beth-El!" God said to Ya'aqov. "Settle there 
and build an altar to the god who showed himself to you there when 
you fled from your brother Esaw." 

"Dispose of the gods of the foreigners living here with you," Ya'aqov 
said to his family and to all those staying with him. "Make yourselves 
ritually clean and put on a fresh change of clothes. Let's head north 
at once for Beth-El, for I'd like to build an altar there to the god who 
answered me when I was in my greatest troubles and who kept me 
safe on the journey that I made." 
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So they gave Ya'aqov all the foreigners' gods in their possession, 
along with their gold earrings, and then Ya'aqov buried them un¬ 
derneath the terebrinth tree located near Shekem. After they set out, 
a holy terror fell on the surrounding towns, and they didn't chase 
after the Ya'aqovssons. Once Ya'aqov arrived in Luz in the land of 
Kena'an (that is, Beth-El)—he and all those with him—he built an altar 
there and named the place 'God of Beth-El,' for it was there that God 
revealed himself to him when he was fleeing his brother. 

When Rivqah's nursemaid Devorah died, she was buried at the 
foot of Beth-El under the oak tree there, which was given the name 
'Weeping Oak.' 


** 


God appeared to Ya'aqov one other time on his journey back from 
Paddan Aram, when he gave him a blessing. "Your name is Ya'aqov," 
he said, "but that will be your name no longer. Instead, your name 
will be Yisra'el." And so he gave him the name Yisra'el. 

"I am El Shaddai," God said to him. "Reproduce and multiply! 
You will give rise to a nation and a collection of nations—kings will 
come forth from your loins! The land that I gave to Avraham and 
Yitzhaq I will also give to you. Moreover, I will give this land to your 
descendants after you." 

After God rose up from him in the place where he had spoken to 
him, Ya'aqov erected a sacred pillar on the site where God had spoken 
to him—a pillar made of stone. He poured out a drink-offering over 
it and then drizzled oil on it. Ya'aqov named the site where God had 
spoken to him 'Beth-El.' 

After they had set out from Beth El, when they were just a short 
distance from crossing into Ephrath, Rahel went into labor and imme¬ 
diately began having great difficulty with her delivery. At this time, 
when she was having such difficulty with her delivery, the midwife 
said to her, "Don't be scared—it's definitely a boy you're having!" 

As her life-force was leaving her—for she was on the verge of 
dying—she named him Ben-Oni (that is, 'Son of my suffering'). His 
father however named him Binyamin (that is, 'Right-hander'). 

And so Rahel died. She was buried on the road to Ephrath (that is, 
Beth Lehem). Ya'aqov erected a memorial pillar on her grave—known 
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today as the Pillar of Rahel's Grave. 

Yisra'el set out and pitched his tent a little further down the road 
at Migdal-Eder. While Yisra'el was living in that region, Re'uven 
went and had sexual intercourse with his father's concubine Bilhah— 
though this did not escape Yisra'el's notice. 


** 


P31 [a] Ya'aqov's sons were twelve in number: 

Le'ah sons—Re'uven (Ya'aqov's first-born), Shim'on, Lewiy, and 
Yehudah; Yissakar and Zevulun. 

Rahel's sons—Yoseph and Binyamin. 

Bilhah Rahelsmaid's sons—Dan and Naphtali. 

Zilpah Le'ahsmaid's sons—Gad and Asher. 

El These are Ya'aqov's sons, who were born to him in Paddan Aram. 

Ya'aqov went to see his father Yitzhaq at Mamre Four Town (that 
is, Hevron), where Avraham and Yitzhaq had lived for a time. 

Yitzhaq lived for one hundred eighty years. He met his demise 
and died, joining his ancestors as an old man who had lived a long 
0 life, and was buried by his sons Esaw and Ya'aqov. 


** 


P32 [Ch. 36] THESE ARE THE STORIES OF ESAW'S (that is Edom's) DESCENDANTS: 

m 

Esaw took Kena'anite women as his wives—Adah Aylonsdaughter 
El from Heth, Oheliyvamah Anahsdaughter Tsiv'onsdaughter from Haw- 
wah, and Bosmath Yishma'elsdaughter (the sister of Nevayoth). Adah 
bore Eliyphaz to Esaw, while Bosmath bore Re'u'el and Oheliyvamah 
bore Ye'ush, Ya'lam, and Qorah. These are Esaw's sons who were born 
to him in Kena'an. 

Esaw took his wives, his sons, his daughters, and all the others 
in his household, along with his livestock, all his animals, and all 
the possessions that he had accumulated in Kena'an and moved to a 
0 region opposite his brother Ya'aqov. For they had too much property 
to live together—the region where they were staying wasn't able to 
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support them on account of their livestock. And so Esaw lived in the 
Se'ir hill-country. (Esaw is the same as Edom.) 

THESE ARE THE STORIES OF THE DESCENDANTS OF EDOM'S FATHER ESAW 0 
(when he lived in the Se'ir hill-country): 

These are the names of Esaw's sons: Eliyphaz, son of Adah Esawswife; 

Re'u'el, son of Bosmath Esawswife. 

Eliyphaz's sons were: Teyman, Omar, Tsepho, Ga'tam, and Qenaz. 

(Now Timnah was one of Eliyphaz Esawsson's concubines—she 
bore Amaleq to Eliyphaz.) These are the descendants of Adah 
Esawswife. 

These are Re'u'el's sons: Nahath, Zerah, Shammah, and Mizzah. 

These are the descendants of Bosmath Esawswife. 

These are the sons of Oheliyvamah Anahsdaughter Tsiv'onsdaughter 
Esawswife: she bore to Esaw Ye'ush, Ya'lam, and Qorah. 

These are the Esawssons' chieftains: 

The sons of Esaw's first-born Eliyphaz: the chieftain of Teyman, the 
chieftain of Omar, the chieftain of Tsepho, the chieftain of Qenaz, 
the chieftain of Qorah, the chieftain of Ga'tam, the chieftain of 
Amaleq. These are the chieftains of Eliyphaz in the land of Edom. 

These are the descendants of Adah. 

These are the sons of Re'u'el Esawsson: the chieftain of Nahath, 
the chieftain of Zerah, the chieftain of Shammah, the chieftain of 
Mizzah. These are the chieftains of Re'u'el in the land of Edom. 

These are the descendants of Bosmath Esawswife. 

These are the sons of Oheliyvamah Esawswife: the chieftain of 
Ye'ush, the chieftain of Ya'lam, the chieftain of Qorah. These are 
the chieftains of Oheliyvamah Anahsdaughter Esawswife. 

These are Esaw's sons and these are their chieftains—that is, Edom. 

These are Se'ir the Elorite's descendants who inhabit the region: Lotan, P32,l [a] 
Shoval, Tsiv'on, Anah, Dishon, Etser, and Diyshan. These are the 
Horites' chieftains—Se'ir's sons—in the land of Edom. 
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Lotan's sons were Horiy and Heyman; Lotan's sister was Timna. 

These are Shoval's sons: Alwan, Manahath and Eyval; Shepho and 
Onam. 

These are Tsiv'on's sons: We'ayyah and Anah (this is the Anah 
03 who found the hot springs in the desert when he was pasturing 

the he-asses belonging to his father Tsiv'on). 

El These are the sons of Anah: Dishon and Oheliyvamah Anahs- 

daughter. 

These are the sons of Diyshan: Hem dan, Eshban, Yithran, and 
Keran. 

These are the sons of Etser: Bilhan, Za'ewan, and Aqan. 

These are the sons of Diyshan: Uts and Aran. 

These are the chieftains of the Horites: the chieftain of Lotan, the 
chieftain of Shoval, the chieftain of Tsiv'on, the chieftain of Anah, the 
chieftain of Dishon, the chieftain of Etser, the chieftain of Diyshan. 

These are the Horites' chieftains, arranged by their chieftainships, in 
the land of Se'ir. 


** 


P33 These are the kings who ruled in Edom before any king ruled over the 
Yisra'elites: 

Bela Be'orsson ruled in Edom; the name of his royal city was 
Dinhavah. 

After Bela died, Yovav Zerahsson from Botsra ruled in his stead. 

After Yovav died, Husham from the land of the Teymanites ruled 
in his stead. 

After Husham died, Hadad Bedadsson ruled in his stead—he was 
the one who defeated Midyan in the Mo'avite countryside; the 
name of his royal city was Awiyth. 

After Hadad died, Samlah of Masreqah ruled in his stead. 

11 After Samlah died, Sha'ul of the River Delta ruled in his stead. 
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After Sha'ul died, Ba'al Hanan Akborsson ruled in his stead. 

After Ba'al Hanan Akborsson died, Hadad ruled in his stead; 
the name of his royal city was Pa'u. His wife was Meheytav'el 
Matredsdaughter MeyZahavsdaughter. 

These are the names of Esaw's chieftainships, arranged by their clans, 
by their locations, and by their names: 

Chieftainship of Timnah 
Chieftainship of Alwah 
Chieftainship of Yetheth 
Chieftainship of Oheliyvamah 
Chieftainship of Elah 
Chieftainship of Piynon 
Chieftainship of Qenaz 
Chieftainship of Teyman 
Chieftainship of Mivtsar 
Chieftainship of Magdiy'el 
Chieftainship of Iyram 

These are the chieftainships of Edom, arranged by their places of 
settlement, in the lands under their control. 

This completes Esaw, the father of Edom. 




Ya'aqov lived in the land to which his ancestors had emigrated—that P34 [Ch. 37] 

is, Kena'an. 


THESE ARE THE STORIES OF YA'AQOV'S DESCENDANTS: H 

When Yoseph was seventeen years old, he would regularly tend the 
flocks with his brothers. As he was just a youth compared to Bilhah's 
and Zilpah's sons (two of his father's wives), he reported back to their |b] 
father whenever they did something wrong. El 

Now because Yisra'el loved Yoseph the most of all his sons—for 
he had him in his old age—he would on occasion make a very fine 0 |e] 
long-sleeved tunic for him. When his brothers realized that their father 0 
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loved him the most of all of them, they hated him and weren't able to 
speak to him in a civil manner. 

Then, when Yoseph dreamed a dream and told his brothers about 
it, they hated him all the more. "Please listen to the dream that I 
dreamed," he said to them. "There we were, binding sheaves out in 
the fields, when suddenly my sheaf rose up and actually stood erect. 
And then I noticed your sheaves—they were surrounding mine on 
all sides, and had prostrated themselves flat on the ground before my 
sheaf!" 

"Are you really going to be king over us?—as if you really could 
rule over us!" his brothers retorted. And they hated him all the more 
on account of his dreams and on account of how he talked to them. 

A short time later, he dreamed another dream and related it to his 
brothers. "Guess what—I had a dream again," he told them. "Here's 
what I saw: the sun and the moon, and eleven stars, all prostrating 
themselves before me!" 

When he related the dream to his father and his brothers, his father 
rebuked him—"What's this dream that you've dreamt?! Do you think 
your mother and I and your brothers are really going to prostrate 
ourselves to you, faces to the ground?!" 

His brothers felt a jealous rage against him; his father, by contrast, 
took care to remember the incident. 

His brothers went off to graze their father's flocks in Shekem. 

"As you know, your brothers are grazing the flocks in Shekem," 
Yisra'el said to Yoseph. "Come now. I'd like to send you to see them." 

"Certainly," he replied. 

"Please, go see how your brothers are doing, and how the flocks 
are doing, and then report back to me." And so he sent him from the 
Hevron valley. 

As he approached Shekem, a man chanced to meet him—at the 
time he was wandering lost in the countryside. "What are you looking 
for?" the man asked. 

"I'm looking for my brothers. Please, tell me—where are they 
grazing?" 

"They left here," the man responded. "Actually, I heard them 
saying, 'Let's go to Dothan.' " 

So Yoseph went after his brothers and found them in Dothan. They 
caught sight of him when he was still far away, and before he could 
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get close, they had plotted amongst themselves to kill him. They were ED 
saying to one another: 0 

"Look—here's 'dream-man' coming to see us!" El 

"So then—come on! Let's kill him and throw his body in one of 
the pits around here." 

"Yes, we can say that some terrible wild animal ate him!" 

"And then we'll see how his dreams turn out!" 

Re'uven, however, heard their plotting and saved him from being 
killed by them (for he thought, "We ought not to take his life"). 

"You mustn't shed any blood," Re'uven argued. "Throw him, if 
you want, into some pit like this one out in the middle of the desert— 
but don't harm him!" (This was to save him from being captured, so 
that he could return him to his father.) 

The moment that Yoseph met up with his brothers, they stripped 
him of his tunic—the fine long-sleeved tunic that he was wearing— 
grabbed hold of him and threw him into the pit. (The pit was empty 
and completely dry of water.) 

As they were sitting down to eat their meal, they suddenly noticed 
in the distance that there was a Yishma'elite caravan approaching 
from the direction of Gil'ad—their camels were loaded with spices, 
myrrh, and balsam, travelling on the road south toward Egypt. 0 

"What money do we get if we kill our brother and then cover up 
his murder?" Yehudah argued to his brothers. "Come on—let's sell 
him to the Yishma'elites. We shouldn't hurt him—for he's our brother, 
our blood-relative!" 

And so his brothers were persuaded. 

Meanwhile, some Midyanite traders had passed by; they drew 0 

Yoseph up and brought him out of the pit. They sold him to the E 

Yishma'elites for twenty sheqels of silver, and then the Yishma'elites 
took him down to Egypt. 

When Re'uven returned to the pit, he was shocked to discover that 
Yoseph wasn't there. He tore at his clothes in anguish and then went 
back to see his brothers. 

"The boy is gone!" he cried. "So what about me?! Where am I 
going to go now?!" 

They grabbed Yoseph's tunic, slaughtered one of the he-goats, and 
then dipped the tunic in the goat's blood. They sent the long-sleeved 
tunic back and brought it in to their father. 
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"Some horrible wild animal must have eaten him!" 

Figure 23: Ivory plaque from ancient Kalhu. © The Trustees of the British Museum. 
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"We found this," they claimed. "Please, take a good look—is this 
your son's tunic, or not?" 

He recognized it at once. "That's my son's tunic!" he cried. "Some 
horrible wild animal must have eaten him! Yoseph really did get 
mauled!" 

Ya'aqov tore his garments and put sack-cloth around his loins, 
mourning over his son for many days. All his sons and daughters 
tried to console him, but he refused to be consoled, saying, "I'll still ED 
be mourning when I go down to She'ol to meet my son," and then 
resuming his weeping over him. 

Meanwhile, the Midyanites sold Yoseph in Egypt—to Potiyphar, ED 

one of Phar'oh's high officials and the head of the royal guard. 


** 


Around this time, Yehudah relocated to the south, away from his P35 [Ch. 38] 
brothers, joining up with an Edulamite by the name of Hiyrah. While ED 
there, Yehudah noticed the daughter of a certain Kena'anite named 
Shu'a. He took her for a wife and had intercourse with her. She became 
pregnant and gave birth to a son named Er. She became pregnant a 
second time, and gave birth to another son, whom she named Onan. 

She then gave birth to yet another son, whom she named Shelah (it 
was in the village of Keziyv that she gave birth to him). 

For his first-born son Er, Yehudah acquired a wife by the name 
of Tamar. Yahweh, however, was displeased with Yehudah's first¬ 
born, Er, and so he killed him. As a result, Yehudah said to Onan, 

"Go have intercourse with your brother's wife—do your duty as a 
brother-in-law and give your brother some children!" |b] 

However, because Onan knew that any child that resulted would 
not be his, whenever he would have intercourse with his brother's 
wife, he would ejaculate on the ground so as not to give his brother a 
child. Yahweh was displeased with what he did, and so he killed him 
also. 

"Live with your father's family as a widow," Yehudah said to his 
daughter-in-law Tamar, "until my son Shelah grows up." (For he 
thought, "Lest he also die, like his brothers....") 

And so Tamar left and lived back with her father's family. 
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Many years later, Yehudah's wife Bath-Shu'a died. To comfort 
himself, Yehudah went up to Timnah to visit the men shearing his 
flocks—he and his business associate, Hiyrah the Edulamite. When 
Tamar heard the news that her father-in-law was going up to Timnah 
to shear his flocks, she took off her widow's clothes, covered herself 
with a shawl, and dressed up in disguise. Then she sat down in front 
of two springs that were beside the road to Timnah and waited. (For 
she understood that Shelah was now grown up, and yet she still hadn't 
been given to him as a wife.) 

When Yehudah saw her, he assumed she was a prostitute, for she 
had covered her face. Turning to her at the side of the road, he said, 
"Excuse me, if you agree. I'd like to have sex with you." (For he didn't 
realize that she was actually his daughter-in-law.) 

"What will you pay me if you're going to have sex with me?" she 
asked. 

"I will personally send you a kid-goat from my flocks," he replied. 

"Only if you give me something as collateral until you send the 
goat." 

"What then should I give you as collateral?" 

"Your cylinder-seal and necklace, along with the staff in your 
hand." 

Once he turned those things over to her, he had sexual intercourse 
with her—and she got pregnant by him as a result. She left for home 
straightaway, took off her shawl, and then put back on her widow's 
clothes. And so when Yehudah sent his Edulamite associate with the 
kid-goat to get his collateral back from the woman, he didn't find her 
anywhere. 

"Where's the shrine-prostitute?" he asked the men from that place. 
"The one at the springs by the roadside." 

"There's no shrine-prostitute around here," they replied. 

When he returned to Yehudah, he told him, "I couldn't find her. 
And anyway, the local men said that there wasn't any shrine-prostitute 
around there." 

"Let her keep the collateral for herself then," Yehudah said. "Oth¬ 
erwise, we'll be laughing-stocks. Look here—I sent this kid-goat, but 
you didn't find her." 

About three months later, Yehudah received a message: "Your 
daughter-in-law Tamar has been making a whore of herself. Even 
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worse, you ought to know—she's gotten herself pregant from all her 
whoring." 

"Go get her and bring her over," Yehudah demanded. "She's going 
to be burned alive and put to death!" 

As she was being brought out, she sent a message to her father- 
in-law, "The man who these things belong to is the one who got me 
pregnant." The message continued, "Please, inspect these things: who 
does this cylinder-seal and necklace and staff belong to?" 

Upon inspecting them, Yehudah cried, "She is justified in her 
complaint against me, for the fact is I didn't give her to my son Shelah." 

(But he never had intercourse with her again.) 0 

Near the end of her pregnancy, they realized she was carrying 
twins. Then, during her labor, when one of them stuck his hand |k| 
out, the midwife grabbed it and tied a red string around his wrist, 
declaring "This one came out first!" 

But when he brought his hand back in, suddenly there was his 
brother coming out! 

"What an explosion you burst forth with!" Tamar cried. And so HI 
he was given the name Perets (that is, 'Explosion'). Afterwards, his 
brother came out with the red string on his wrist. He was named 
Zerah (that is, 'Sun-rise'). 


Once Yoseph was taken down to Egypt, Potiyphar—one of Phar'oh's 
high officials, the head of the royal guard, a native Egyptian—bought 
him from the Yishma'elites who had taken him there. Now Yahweh 
was with Yoseph, and so he proved himself highly capable while in 
the household of his Egyptian master. His master quickly realized 
that Yahweh was with him and that Yahweh gave him success in 
everything that he attempted. 

Now as Yoseph won his master's favor and served him well, his 
master made him the head of his household, putting all his possessions 
under Yoseph's control. From the time that he gave him this position in 
his household overseeing everything that he owned, Yahweh blessed 
the Egyptian's household on account of Yoseph—in fact, Yahweh's 
blessing extended to all the business conducted in his household 
and on his farms. He left everything that he owned under Yoseph's 
supervision and, without Yoseph at his side, he didn't know anything 
except the food that he was eating. 


P35,l [Ch. 39] 
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Now Yoseph had an attractive build and was very good looking. 
Some time after these events, his master's wife turned her gaze directly 
at Yoseph. "Come to bed with me!" she beckoned. 

But he refused her. "Look here, apart from me, my master has 
no idea what's going on in the household—everything that he owns 
he's put under my supervision. There's no one more important in this 
household than me, and he hasn't withheld anything from me—except 
you, because you're his wife! How could I do such a terrible thing and 
commit a wrong against God?!" 

And so she would speak like this every day to Yoseph, but he 
wouldn't give in to her demands to lie beside her and have sex with 
her. Then, on one particular day, he entered the house to do his work 
when not a single manservant was there in the house. She grabbed 
hold of him by his clothes—"Come to bed with me!" she demanded. 

But he ran away and fled outside, leaving her there clutching his 
clothes. When she saw that he had left his clothes in her hands and 
fled outside, she cried out to her manservants. 

"Look!" she exclaimed. "He brought us a Hebrew to humiliate us! 
He tried to lie with me and have sex with me, but then I cried for help. 
As soon as he heard me raising my voice and calling for help, he left 
his clothes here beside me and ran outside." 

She put his clothes down, keeping them at her side until his master 
came home, when she told him everything that had happened. "That 
Hebrew slave whom you brought here for us tried to have sex with 
me and humiliate me! But when I raised my voice and called for help, 
he left his clothes next to me and ran outside!" 

When his master heard his wife's speech—how she said to him, 
"This is how your slave treated me... "—he became furious. Yoseph's 
master seized him and put him into the Round House (a place where 
the king's prisoners were imprisoned). And so he remained there in 
the Round House. 

But Yahweh was with Yoseph, showing kindness toward him 
and putting him in the favor of the warden of the Round House. 
And so the warden placed all the prisoners who were there in the 
Round House under Yoseph's supervision—everything they were 
doing there he himself was also doing. There was absolutely nothing 
under his supervision that the warden of the Round House would 
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“Now Yoseph had an attractive build and was very good looking." 

Figure 24: Ivory panel from ancient Kalhu. © The Trustees of the British Museum. 
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"Some time after these events, his master's wife turned her gaze directly at Yoseph." 
Figure 25: Fragmentary ivory panel from ancient Kalhu. Open access image from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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inspect, because Yahweh was with him and whatever he did Yahweh 
would make successful. 


in 


Some time after these events, the king of Egypt's drink-bearer and 
baker committed offences against their lord, the king of Egypt... 

Phar'oh was furious with two of his high officials—the Chief of the 
Drink-Bearers and the Chief of the Bakers. As a result, he imprisoned 
them at the Chief of the Royal Guard's house, at the Round House 
(a place where Yoseph was being detained). The Chief of the Royal 
Guards placed Yoseph with them, and he served them. 

After they had been in prison for some time, the two of them each 
had an unusual dream on the same night, each dream having its own 
interpretation—the dream of the Egyptian king's drink-bearer and the 
dream of his baker, both of whom were being detained in the Round 
House. 

The next morning, when Yoseph came in to attend to them, he 
was surprised to see they were out of sorts. He asked Phar'oh's high 
officials who were with him there in prison at his master's house, 
"Why do you look so upset today?" 

"We both had a dream," they answered, "and there's no one who 
can interpret it." 

"Dream interpretations belong to God, don't they?" Yoseph said 
to them. "Please, describe them to me in detail." 

The Chief of the Drink-Bearers described his dream to Yoseph: "In 
my dream, there was a grapevine—right there in front of me. And on 
the grapevine there were three tendrils. It was like it was sprouting— 
its blossoms spurted up, and then its clusters burst forth with grapes. 
Phar'oh's cup was in my hand—I took the grapes and squeezed them 
into Phar'oh's cup, and then I placed the cup in Phar'oh's hand." 

"This is how to interpret that," Yoseph said to him. "The three 
tendrils stand for three days. Two days from today, Phar'oh will 
raise your head up in forgiveness and return you to your former 
position. You will place Phar'oh's cup in his hand as was your custom 
previously when you served as his drink-bearer. However, when your 
situation improves, you must remember me and how I helped you. 
Please, I beg you, you must do me this kindness—to remember me 


P36 [Ch. 40] 
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to Phar'oh and get me out of this place! Truth be told, I actually was 
kidnapped from the Hebrews' country. What's worse, I didn't do 
anything wrong here, yet they still threw me into this dungeon." 

When the Chief of the Bakers saw that the interpretation was a 
favorable one, he said to Yoseph, "Me too! In my dream, there were 
three baskets of white bread on my head. In the topmost basket, 
there was some of every kind of baked good for Phar'oh that bakers 
make—but the birds were eating them from the basket on top of my 
head!" 

03 

□ 

"This is how to interpret that," Yoseph answered. "The three 
baskets stand for three days. Two days from today, Phar'oh will raise 
your head up and remove it from your body! He will hang you on a 
wooden post, and the birds will eat the flesh from your body!" 

It so happened that two days later was Phar'oh's birthday. He held 
a feast for all his officials, and among them singled out the Chief of the 
Drink-Bearers and the Chief of the Bakers. He returned the Chief of 
the Drink-Bearers to his post, and he in turn placed the drinking-cup 
in Phar'oh's hand. The Chief of the Bakers, however, he executed by 
hanging, just as Yoseph had interpreted for them. Unfortunately, the 
Chief of the Drink-Bearers didn't remember Yoseph—rather, he forgot 
him entirely. 

** 

P37 [Ch. 41] 

m 

Two years had passed when one night Phar'oh found himself dream¬ 
ing: there he was, standing on the banks of the Ye'or, when suddenly 
he saw rising up out of the Ye'or seven beautiful cows, meaty and 
plump, and chewing fresh reeds. And then suddenly, there were seven 
other cows rising up out of the Ye'or right behind them, scrawny and 
awful-looking. They stood beside the other cows on the banks of the 
Ye'or—and then the scrawny and awful-looking cows ate the seven 
plump and beautiful cows! At that point Phar'oh woke up. 

But when he went back to sleep, he had a second dream: there 
were seven spikes of grain growing out of a single stalk, succulent 
and pleasing. And then suddenly there were seven withered spikes 
of grain, burned by the wind, sprouting up behind them. Then the 
withered spikes swallowed up the seven full and succulent spikes! At 
that point Phar'oh woke up, and realized it was just a dream. 
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In the morning, his mind was unsettled. So he sent out messengers |b] 
and summoned all the master-diviners and sages in Egypt. Phar'oh 0 
told them his dream in detail, but there was no one who could interpret 
them for him. 

Then the Chief of the Drink-Bearers addressed Phar'oh: "I'm now 
remembering back to those things I did wrong. Phar'oh was angry at 
his servants and put me in prison at the Chief of the Royal Guard's 
house—me along with the Chief of the Bakers. We each had an un¬ 
usual dream on the same night—me and him—each of us dreaming a 
dream with its own interpretation. There was a young Hebrew there 
with us, one of the Chief of the Royal Guard's slaves. When we related 
the details to him, he interpreted our dreams for us—giving each 
dream its own interpretation. And it turned out that things happened 
exactly as he interpreted them for us: my lord put me back in my 
position, whereas he executed the other man by hanging." 

Upon hearing this, Phar'oh sent a messenger and summoned 
Yoseph, hurrying him out of the dungeon. After shaving and changing 
his clothes, he went to see Phar'oh. 

"I had a dream," Phar'oh said to Yoseph, "but there's no one who 
can interpret it. However, I've personally heard about you that if you 
hear a dream, you can interpret it." 

"Not me alone!" Yoseph anwered Phar'oh. "Rather, may God 0] 
grant Phar'oh peace with his answer." HI 

"In my dream, there I was, standing on the banks of the Ye'or," 
Phar'oh related to Yoseph, "when suddenly, out of the Ye'or I saw 
rising up seven meaty and plump cows, beautiful in appearance and 
chewing on fresh reeds. And then just as suddenly, there were seven 0 
other cows rising up behind them, thin and really awful-looking— 
nothing but skin. I've never seen worse-looking animals than these H 
anywhere in Egypt. And then the awful and 'barely-there' cows ate El 
the first seven fat cows. When they disappeared inside them, you 
couldn't tell that anything had happened, as their appearance was just 0 
as bad as it was at first. At that point, I woke up. 

"Then in my dream I saw what appeared to be seven spikes of 
grain growing out of a single stalk, succulent and pleasing. Suddenly, 
there were seven dried-out spikes, withered and burned by the wind, 
sprouting up behind them—and then the withered spikes swallowed 
up the seven succulent spikes! But when I told my dreams to my 
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"The seven pleasing cows stand for seven years, and the seven succulent spikes of 
grain stand for seven years — they're the same dream." 

Figure 26. Impression of an Uruk-period cylinder seal in the Louvre Museum. Public 
domain image from Wikimedia Commons. 


master-diviners, there wasn't anyone who could interpret them for 
me." 

"Phar'oh's dreams are identical," Yoseph explained to Phar'oh. 
"Through them, God has told Phar'oh what he plans to do. The seven 
pleasing cows stand for seven years, and the seven succulent spikes 
of grain stand for seven years—they're the same dream. Likewise, the 
seven 'barely-there' and awful cows coming up after them stand for 
0 seven years, and also the seven empty spikes that were burned by the 
wind—this means there will be seven years of famine. It's what I said 
to Phar'oh earlier: God has shown Phar'oh what he plans to do. 

ID "Here's what it all means: the seven coming years will be ones 

of tremendous plenty everywhere in Egypt. Then seven years of 
famine will come after them—the years of plenty in Egypt will be 
entirely forgotten, and famine will consume the country. The plenty 
will become unrecognizable everywhere in the country on account of 
the famine coming after it, for the famine will be extremely severe. 

"Now, as regards the repetition of the dream to Phar'oh, that 
means this matter is definitely from God, and God is going to do it 
quickly. So, Phar'oh should therefore look for a wise and discerning 
man and appoint him over Egypt. Phar'oh ought to do this so that 
he can appoint prefects over the land, dividing Egypt into five parts 
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during the seven years of plenty. They ought to collect all the food 
of the good years to come and stockpile the grain under Phar'oh's 
supervision—food in the towns that they must keep safe. The food 
will serve as a reserve for the country during the seven years when HI 
famine will be everywhere in Egypt, so that the country won't perish 
on account of the famine." 

Phar'oh was pleased with Yoseph's advice, as were all his officials. 


"Could we find any man who has God's spirit in him like this man 
does?" Phar'oh asked. 

Then Phar'oh turned to address Yoseph: "After seeing that God 
has given you all this knowledge, I realize there is no one as wise and 
discerning as you. You will be in charge of my royal affairs, and all EHI 

my people will equip themselves in accord with your orders. Only EH 

with respect to the throne will I be superior to you. El 

"Look," Phar'oh said to Yoseph, "I hereby appoint you over all 
Egypt." With that, Phar'oh removed his signet-ring from his hand, and 0 
placed it on Yoseph's hand. Then he had him dressed in robes of the 
finest linen and put a gold collar-necklace around his shoulders. Tie 0 
had him ride in one of the second-rank chariots in his possession, with E 
his servants calling out before him "Vizier!" (in reference to having H 12 


placed him in charge of all Egypt). 

Phar'oh addressed Yoseph once more: "I am Phar'oh. It is my 
decision that without your approval no man anywhere in Egypt will 
set out on any undertaking." Phar'oh bestowed on Yoseph the name El 
Tsaphenath Pa'neah, and then gave Asenath Potiy-Pharasdaughter 
(the daughter of the High Priest of On) to him to be his wife. And so El 
Yoseph went forth, taking up his position overseeing Egypt. 

Yoseph was thirty years old when he stood in the presence of 
Phar'oh, king of Egypt. After leaving Phar'oh's presence, he toured 
all throughout Egypt. During the seven years of plenty, the land pro¬ 
duced sheaves and sheaves of food. He gathered up all seven-years' 
worth of food that was in Egypt and stored it in towns throughout 
the country, storing within each town the food produced by its sur¬ 
rounding farmland. Yoseph piled up so much grain that it seemed as 
abundant as the sand of the sea, to the point that he stopped counting 
it because it was impossible to count. E3 

Yoseph fathered two sons prior to the arrival of the first year of 
the famine—sons whom Asenath Potiy-Pharasdaughter, daughter 
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“Plmr'oli bestowed, on Yoseph the name Tsaphenath Pa'neah" 

Figure 27: Ivory furniture plaque from ancient Kalhu. Open access image from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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of the High Priest of On, bore to him. Yoseph named his first-born 
Menashsheh (that is, 'He-who-makes-me-forget'), for "God has made 
me forget all my troubles and all my family." He named his second- 
born Ephrayim (or 'Fruitfulness')/ for "My efforts have borne fruit— 

God has again rewarded me with a child in the land of my suffering." 0 

The seven years of plenty there in Egypt came to an end, and the 
seven years of famine began to take hold, just as Yoseph had predicted. 0 
And so there was famine everywhere in the world—but in every part 
of Egypt there was food. 

Because all Egypt was going hungry, the people cried out to 
Phar'oh for food. "Go to Yoseph," Phar'oh replied to each and every 
one of them. "Whatever he tells you, you must do!" 

As the famine extended over every part of the country, Yoseph 
opened up everything that was in them and sold grain to Egypt. And 0 HU 
then the famine in Egypt grew still more severe. The entire world 
came down to Egypt to buy grain from Yoseph, for the famine had 
become severe all over the world. 

When Ya'aqov saw that there was grain in Egypt, he said to his [Ch. 42] 
sons, "Why are you standing here looking at each other?!" 

"Look here," he continued, "I've heard that there's grain in Egypt. 

Go down there and buy some grain for us from there so that we can 
stay alive and not die!" 

And so ten of Yoseph's brothers departed, heading south to buy 
grain in Egypt. However, Ya'aqov did not send Yoseph's younger 
brother Binyamin with them, worrying and thinking to himself, "Lest 
something terrible happen to him...." 

Yisra'el's sons arrived in Egypt to buy grain along with others 
making the same trip, for there was famine throughout Kena'an. (Re¬ 
call that Yoseph was ruler over the land—he was the one who sold |ab] 
grain to all the common folk.) When Yoseph's brothers entered for 
their audience, they prostrated themselves to him, faces to the ground. 

Yoseph recognized his brothers as soon as he saw them. However, 
he pretended to be a foreigner to them, and spoke to them harshly. 

"Where have you come from?!" he asked. 

"From the land of Kena'an," they answered, "to buy food." (Al¬ 
though Yoseph recognized his brothers, they didn't recognize him.) 

Then Yoseph remembered the dreams that he had dreamed about HU 
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them. "You're spies!" he shouted. "You've come to see where the land 
is exposed!" 

"No, my lord," they replied. "Your servants have come here to 
buy food. All of us—we're all sons of the same man. We're telling the 
truth—your servants are not spies!" 

"No!" he argued. "The reason you've come is to see where the 
land is exposed!" 

"Your servants are twelve in number. We are brothers, the sons of 
a single man in Kena'an. Please know, the youngest is with our father 
right now, and the other one has passed away." 

"It's what I said to you earlier—you're spies! This is how your 
ladl claims will be tested: I swear, as Phar'oh lives, you won't leave this 
place until your youngest brother arrives here! Pick one of you to 
bring back your brother; the rest of you will be detained! This way 
your claims will be examined—whether you're telling the truth, or 
not! As Phar'oh lives, I swear that you're spies!" 

HU Then he had them rounded up and taken off to jail for two days. 

After two days, Yoseph said to them, "You must do this if you want to 
live. I am a god-fearing man. If you're being truthful, let one of your 
HD brothers be chained up here in the jail where you've been detained. 
The rest of you—go and take grain back to your starving families. All 
the same, you must bring your youngest brother back here to me, so 
that your claims can be verified and so that you won't die." 

EH And so they did just that. The brothers were talking with one other, 

latil and blaming themselves: 

"Indeed, we wronged our brother!" 

"Because we saw how troubled he was when he begged us for 
mercy." 

"But we didn't listen." 

"That's why this trouble has come upon us!" 

But then Re'uven cut them off. "Didn't I say to you, 'Don't do 
anything bad to the boy!'? But you didn't listen. And now—guess 
ED what—his murder is being avenged!" 

They didn't realize that Yoseph was listening in, because there was 
an interpreter between them. Then he turned away from them, and, 
El without making a sound, began weeping. After coming back in to 
them, he spoke to them further and then took Shim'on away, putting 
him in shackles as they looked on. 
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While they were filling their jars with grain, Yoseph gave the order 
to put the silver they had paid back into each man's bag, in order to 
set a trap for them on their way home. And so it was done to them 
just as he ordered. 

They loaded their grain on their asses, and departed from there on 
their journey. Later, at their stop-over for the night, when one of them ES 
opened his bag to give fodder to his ass, he was dumbfounded to see 
his silver—it was right there in the sack's opening! 

"My silver was put back!" he cried to his brothers. "Really, look— 
right here in my sack!" 

A sickening feeling came over them, hearts in throats, as they 
fearfully called to one another, "What in the world has God done to ED 
us now?!" 

When they arrived back in Kena'an at their father Ya'aqov's house, 
they told him everything that had happened to them: "A certain man— 
the lord of the land—spoke to us harshly, as he assumed we were 
spying out the land. 'We're telling the truth/ we said to him. 'We 
aren't spies. We're twelve in number, brothers and sons of our father. 

One of us passed away, and the youngest is with our father right 
now back in Kena'an.' Then that man, the lord of the land, said to us, 
'Here's how I'll know that you're telling the truth: have one of your 
brothers remain here with me. As for your starving families—take 
your grain and go. But you must bring your youngest brother back to 
me so that I can be sure that you aren't spies, that you're telling the 
truth. Then I'll give your brother back to you, and you can go about 
your business.'" 

They started emptying their sacks when they got a sudden shock— ESS 

there was each man's bag of silver, lying there in his sack! As they 
looked at the bags of silver—they together with their father—they 
grew frightened. 

"You're all to blame for the loss of my sons!" their father Ya'aqov 
shouted. "Yoseph?—he's gone! And Shim'on—he's also gone! And 
now you're going to take Binyamin away—it's all too much for me!" EHl 

"You may have two of my sons put to death," Re'uven said to his EHl 
father, "I swear—if I don't bring him back to you. Put him under my 
supervision, and I'll bring him back to you!" FP1 

"My son's not going down there with you! Really—his brother's 
dead, and he's all that I have left. If something terrible were to happen E31 
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to him on the journey you're going on, you would send me and my 
grey head down to She'ol, grieving all the way." 

[Ch. 43] Meanwhile, the famine had grown even more severe throughout 

the land... 

US When they had eaten all the grain that they had brought back from 

Egypt, their father said to them, "Go back. Buy a little more food for 
us." 

"That man," Yehudah said to him, "very clearly warned us, 'You 
won't get an audience with me unless your brother is with you.' If you 
HU have it in you to send our brother with us, we're willing to go down 
there and buy food for you. But if it's impossible for you to send him, 
we won't go down there. For that man said to us, 'You won't get an 
audience with me unless your brother is with you.'" 

"Why did you wrong me—letting the man know whether you had 
another brother?" Yisra'el complained. 

"The man specifically asked about us and where we were from," 
they replied. "He said, 'Is your father still living? Do you have another 
E] brother?' So we simply gave him the information that he asked for. 
Could we really have known that he would say, 'Bring your brother 
down here'?" 

"Send the boy with me," Yehudah said to his father Yisra'el, "so 
that we can leave at once—so that we can live and not die—us, you, 
and our children. I will personally guarantee his safety. You may seek 
full compensation for him from me—I swear if I don't bring him back 
to you and physically set him down right here in front of you, then 
m I will have wronged you for life! Really, if we hadn't procrastinated 
like this, we could have gone there and back twice by now!" 
ixl "If you really mean that," their father Yisra'el said, "then this is 

what you all must do: load up your storage jars with some of the local 
delicacies, and take them down there as a gift for that man—a little 
balsam, a little honey, some nekoth -spice and myrrh, and pistachios 
and almonds. At the same time, take double the amount of silver with 
you. Then you must personally hand back the silver that was put 
IM1 back into your bags—perhaps it was an honest mistake. So take your 
brother and go back to see that man at once! I pray that El Shaddai 
H3 make that man have compassion on you, so that he'll release to you 
E3 your other brother as well as Binyamin. But as for me—if I'm bereaved, 
then so be it—I'll be bereaved." 
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The men collected the food for their gift, packed up double the 
amount of silver, and—taking Binyamin along—immediately headed 
south down to Egypt. 

As soon as they stood in audience with Yoseph, he saw that 
Binyamin was with them. "Take the men into the house," he ordered 
his household manager. "Slaughter an animal and have it prepared, 
for these men will dine with me this afternoon." 

The man did just as Yoseph ordered and escorted the men into 
Yoseph's house. The men grew terrified because they were being 
brought into Yoseph's house, thinking to themselves, "It's because 
of the silver that showed up back in our sacks on our first trip that 
we're being brought here—to roll all over us and knock us down every 
which way, taking us as his slaves and confiscating our asses!" 

When they were just outside the house, they approached Yoseph's 
household manager and pleaded their case. "Excuse us, my lord—we 
really did come down here on our first trip to buy food. It was only 
when we got to our stop-over for the night that we opened our bags 
and discovered our silver, right there in the opening of each of our 
bags—the exact amount of silver that was originally with us. So now 
we've brought that silver back with us. In addition, we've brought 
extra silver with us to buy food. We have no idea who put our silver 
back into our bags." 

"You will be welcome here," he assured them. "Don't be afraid. 
Your god and your father's god put a secret stash of money in your 
bags for you—your silver made it to me." Then he had Shim'on 
brought out to them. 

The man escorted the men into Yoseph's house. He then gave them 
some water, and while they washed their feet, he provided fodder 
for their asses. They spent the time before Yoseph's arrival in the 
afternoon preparing their gift for him, for they had heard that they 
would be dining there with him. When Yoseph entered the house, 
they had the gift they had come with brought inside for him, and then 
they prostrated themselves before him flat on the ground. 

He asked how they were doing, and then he said, "How is your 
old father whom you mentioned before doing? Is he still living?" 

"Our father your servant is doing well—he is indeed still living," 
they replied, bowing down and prostrating themselves again. 
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"When Yoseph entered the house, they had the gift they had come with brought inside 
for him." 

Figure 28: Line drawing of incised ivory plaque from ayicient Kalhu. Courtesy of the 
British Institute for the Study of Iraq. 


That's when he took a good look and noticed Binyamin, his own 
brother and his mother's son. "Is this your youngest brother whom 
you told me about?" Then he added, "May God be kind to you, my 
son." 

Then Yoseph rushed away, for he was welling up with emotion 
over his brother, and needed to find a place to cry. He slipped into 
M his bedroom and, overcome by his feelings, began to weep. Then he 
washed his face and came back out. After composing himself, he gave 
the command—"Lay out the food!" 

They set a table for him by himself, a table for his brothers, and 
a table for the Egyptians who were eating with them (for Egyptians 
aren't allowed to eat with Hebrews, as it is considered abhorrent 
in Egypt for them to do so). They took their seats in front of him, 
and when they saw they had been put in birth order, from oldest to 
youngest, the men looked at one another, completely dumbfounded. 
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Then he doled out portions to them from his table, making Binya- 
min's portion five times larger than any of their portions. And so they 
feasted and got drunk with him. 

"Fill the men's bags with food, as much as they're able to hold," 
he ordered his household manager, "and put each man's silver back 
into the opening of his bag. You should also put my cup—the silver 
one—into the opening of the youngest one's bag, as well as the silver 
for his grain." Then he did exactly as Yoseph ordered him. 

As soon as it was light in the morning, the men were dismissed— 
they along with their asses. They had just left town and not gone 
very far when Yoseph ordered his household manager, "Go after those 
men at once! When you catch up to them, you must say, 'Why have 
you repaid help with harm? Isn't this cup here what my lord drinks 
from—and what he in fact uses for divination? You've brought harm 
upon us by doing this!' " 

And so when he caught up to them, he said exactly those things to 
them. But they defended themselves to him: 

"Why does my lord make such accusations?" 

"Far be it for your servants to do anything like that!" 

"Look here—any silver that we found in the mouth of our sacks 
we brought back to you from Kena'an." 

"Anyway, how could we have stolen any silver or gold from our 
lord's home?" 

"As for your servants, if one of us is found with something, that 
man will die!" 

"And in addition, the rest of us will become slaves to my lord!" 

"Alright then, just as you have spoken, so will it be—the man who 
is found with something will become my slave, while the rest of you 
will be allowed to go free!" 

Acting quickly, the men unloaded their sacks, each of them putting 
his sack down onto the ground and opening it up. Then he inspected 
them, starting with the eldest brother's sack and finishing with the 
youngest's. And so Yoseph's cup was found, right there in Binyamin's 
sack. Deeply upset and tearing at their clothes, each of them reloaded 
his ass, and then they returned to town. 

Yehudah and his brothers arrived at Yoseph's house while he was 
still there, and immediately threw themselves on the ground in front 
of him. 
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"What's this thing that you've done?" Yoseph asked. "Surely you 
Ibrl must have known that someone like me would actually use that sort 
of cup to perform divination." 

"What can we say to my lord?" Yehudah replied. "What is there 
to tell? How could we pretend to be in the right? God has discovered 
your servants' wrong-doing. So here were are, ready to become your 
Ibsl slaves—all of us, as well as the one who was found with the cup." 

"Far be it for me to do that! Rather, the only one who's going to be 
|bt] my slave is the man who was found with the cup. But as for the rest 
Ibul of you, go back safely to your father!" 

E3 — 

P37,l "Please, I beg you my lord," Yehudah began as he approached him. 

"Please, your servant would like to speak a word to my lord personally. 
I beg you, don't be angry at your servant, for you and Phar'oh are on 
equal footing. When my lord asked his servants, 'Do you have a father 
or brother?', we answered my lord, 'We have an elderly father and a 
young brother born to him in his old age. His brother is dead, and so 
he is the last of his mother's remaining children. For that reason, his 
father loves him very much.' Then you said to your servants, 'Bring 
him here to me so that I may see him for myself.' When we objected 
to my lord, 'The boy isn't allowed to leave his father—if he were to 
leave his father, his father would die,' you overruled your servants, 'If 
your youngest brother doesn't come down here with you, you'll never 
again receive an audience with me.' 

"And so when we returned home to your servant my father, we 
told him what my lord said. Our father responded, 'Go back! Buy 
a little food for us!' Then we replied, 'We aren't able to go down 
there. If our youngest brother were with us, then we would go down, 
for we won't be able to get an audience with the man unless our 
youngest brother is with us.' My father your servant answered us, 
'You yourselves know that my wife bore me two sons. When the oldest 
left me, I thought 'Surely he must have been mauled!' and I haven't 
seen him since. And now you're also going to take this one from me? 
If something terrible were to happen to him, you would send me and 
my grey head down to She'd in misery.' 

"So when I go to see your servant my father and the boy isn't 
with us—his very own life being so tightly bound with the boy's—it'll 
happen that when he sees that the boy is missing, he'll die—and then 
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your servants will have sent your servant our father and his grey head 
down to She'ol, grieving all the way. In fact, your servant guaranteed 
the boy's safety, pledging to my father, 'If I don't bring him back to 
you, then I will have wronged my father for life.' For that reason, 
please, let your servant remain here as my lord's slave in place of the 
boy, and let the boy go back north with his brothers. Indeed, how 
could I go back to my father if the boy wasn't with me? Otherwise, I 
would have to look upon the harm that will come upon my father." 

Yoseph couldn't maintain his composure any longer in front of the 
Egyptian officials there with him. 

"Get everyone out of here!" he ordered. 

And so not a single man was standing there with Yoseph when he 
made himself known to his brothers. He began crying audibly—loud 
enough that Egypt heard, as did Phar'oh's household. 

"I am Yoseph," he said to his brothers. "Is father really still alive?" 

But his brothers couldn't answer him, so terrified they were of 
him. 

"Flease, come here to me," Yoseph said to his brothers. 

They approached. 

"I am Yoseph," he repeated through his tears, "your brother—the 
one you sold down into Egypt. Now please, don't be upset with 
yourselves and don't be angry with yourselves that you sold me here. 
For God sent me in advance of you as a way to preserve our lives. 
Indeed, for two years now famine has gripped the land, and there's 
still five more years when there'll be no plowing and no harvesting. 
But God sent me in advance of you to establish a refuge for you here in 
this land, and to provide sustenance for you—and for all the refugees 
you bring with you. So then, you see, it wasn't you all who sent me 
here—rather, it was God. And now he's made me a father to Phar'oh, 
the master of Phar'oh's entire household, and ruler in every part of 
Egypt. 

"Hurry—go back north to father and say to him, 'A message from 
your son Yoseph: 'God has made me lord of all Egypt. Come down 
here to join me! Don't delay! You will live in the Goshen region, 
and you will be close to me—you and your sons and grandsons, as 
well as your sheep and cattle and all your possessions! I will supply 
you with food there, for there's still another five years of famine. 
Otherwise, you will lose everything—you, your family and all that 
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you own. So then: you will soon see with your very own eyes, as 
0 will my brother Binyamin, that I myself am the one speaking to you.'' 
Furthermore, you should tell father all about my fame in Egypt, and 
about everything that you've seen here. Now you must hurry and 
bring father back down here!" 

Then he threw himself on his brother Binyamin's shoulders and 
wept; at the same time, Binyamin wept on his shoulders. He kissed 
each and every one of his brothers as he wept over them. After that, 
his brothers spoke with him. 

E When the news reached Phar'oh's household that Yoseph's broth¬ 

ers had arrived, Phar'oh and his officials were delighted. "Tell your 
brothers," Phar'oh said, "that this is what they should do: load up 
their animals, and get going, heading back to Kena'an. Then, they 
should take their father and their families and come to see me. I'd like 
to give them the best of what Egypt produces—and then they'll live 
off the bounty of the land! So you yourself have been ordered, Yoseph. 
Now do this: procure wagons for yourselves here in Egypt for your 
children and women, carry your father with you, and come back here. 
At the same time, don't let yourself feel any attachment to your things, 
for all the best things that Egypt produces will be yours." 

HI And that's exactly what the Yisra'elssons did: Yoseph gave them 

wagons as Phar'oh had commanded, as well as giving them provisions 
for the journey. To each of them he also gave a change of clothes, 
whereas to Binyamin he gave three hundred sheqels of silver and five 
EH changes of clothes. And this is how he sent for his father: ten he-asses 
carrying fine Egyptian goods, and ten she-asses carrying grain and 
ED food and provisions for his father to use on his journey. 

He sent his brothers off, and so they began their journey. "I hope 
ED you have an uneventful journey," he said to them. They travelled 
north from Egypt and entered Kena'an to see their father Ya'aqov. 

IE "Yoseph is still alive!" they exclaimed to him. "And, in fact, he's 

ruler over all Egypt!" 

[E He went numb in the chest, because he didn't believe them. But 

El after they told their father Ya'aqov everything that Yoseph had said to 
them, and when he saw the wagons that Yoseph had sent to carry him 
back, his breath came back to him. 

H "It's enough that my son Yoseph is still alive!" Yisra'el thought. 

"I'd like to go and see him before I die!" 
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And so Yisra'el set out with all his family and possessions. When [Ch. 46] 

he arrived at Be'er Sheva, he made sacrifices to his father Yitzhaq's E 

god. That night, God spoke to Yisra'el through visions. 

"Ya'aqov! Ya'aqov!" 03 

"I'm right here!" 

"I am the god who was your father's god. Don't be afraid to go El 
down to Egypt, for I'm going to make you into a great nation there! I 
myself will go south with you to Egypt, and I myself will bring you 
back north again. And Yoseph will place his hand on your brow!" E3 

Straightaway, Ya'aqov departed from Be'er Sheva, with Yisra'el's El 
sons leading their father Ya'aqov, their children, and their wives in 
the wagons that Phar'oh had sent to carry him. Taking along their 
livestock and the possessions that they had collected in Kena'an, they 0 
entered Egypt—Ya'aqov and all his descendants with him. His sons 
and grandsons with him, his daughters and grandaughters—all his 
descendants—he took with him to Egypt. 

These are the names of the Yisra'elssons who entered Egypt (that is, P37,2 [a] 
Ya'aqov and his sons): 

Ya'aqov's first-born, Re'uven 







"Taking along their livestock and the possessions that they had collected in Kena'an, 
they entered Egypt." 

Figure 29. Line drawing of incised ivory plaque from ancient Kalhu. Courtesy of the 
British Institute for the Study of Iraq. 
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Re'uven's sons: Henok, Pallu, Hetsron and Karmi 

Shim'on's sons: Yemu'el, Yamiyn, Ohad, Yakiyn, and Tsohar, as 
well as Sha'ul (whose mother was a Kena'anite) 

Lewiy's sons: Gershon, Qehath, and Merari 

Yehudah's sons: Er, Onan, Shelah, Pherets, and Zarah (Now Er 
|b] and Onan died in Kena'an, and Pherets' sons were Eletsron and 

Hamul) 

El Yisakar's sons: Tola, Phuwwa, Yov, and Shimron 

Zevulun's sons: Sered, Elon, and Yahle'el 

These are Le'ah's sons, whom she bore to Ya'aqov in Paddan Aram, 
including his daughter Diynah. All his sons and daughters were 
[d] thirty-three in number. 

Gad's sons: Tsiphyon and JTaggiy, Shuniy and Etsbon, Eriy, Erodiy, 
and Ar'eliy 

Asher's sons: Yimnah, Yishwah, Yishwiy, Beri'ah and their sister 
Serah (Beri'ah's sons were Hever and Malki'el) 

These are the sons of Zilpah, whom Lavan gave to his daughter Le'ah. 
She bore these to Ya'aqov—sixteen individuals in total. 

The sons of Rahel Ya'aqovswife: Yoseph and Binyamin 

Born to Yoseph in the land of Egypt (those whom Asenath Potiy- 
Pharasdaughter, daughter of the Eligh Priest of On, bore to him): 
Menashsheh and Ephrayim 

Binyamin's sons: Bela, Beker, and Ashbel; Gera and Na'aman; 
Ehiy and Rosh; Muppim, Huppim, and Ard 

These are Rahel's sons who were born to Ya'aqov—fourteen individu¬ 
als in total. 

Dan's sons: Hushiym 

Naphtali's sons: Yahtse'el, Guniy, Yetser, and Shillem 

These are the sons of Bilhah, whom Lavan gave to his daughter Rahel. 
She bore these to Ya'aqov—seven individuals in total. 
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All the individuals belonging to Ya'aqov's family who entered 
Egypt—those who were his direct descendants, apart from the Ya'a- 
qovssons' wives—all these individuals were sixty-six in number. And 
the Yosephssons who were born to him in Egypt—two individuals 
in total. The total number of individuals from Ya'aqov's family who 
entered Egypt was seventy. 

At the same time, he sent Yehudah in advance to Yoseph so that he 
could show him the way to Goshen. 

Once they all arrived in Goshen, Yoseph hitched up his chariot and 
went north to Goshen to meet his father Yisra'el. When he saw him, 
he threw himself on his shoulders, crying on them without stopping. 

"Now at last, after seeing your face, I can die," Yisra'el said to 
Yoseph, "for you're still alive." 

"I'd like to go and give Phar'oh the news," Yoseph said to his 
brothers and his father's family. "I'll say to him, 'My brothers and 
my father's family who were in Kena'an have come to join me. These 
men are sheep-herders—indeed, they're experienced with livestock, 
and they've brought with them their sheep and their cattle and all 
their possessions.' Then, when Phar'oh summons you and asks what 
your occupation is, you should answer, 'From our youth till now, 
your servants have been experienced livestock-hands—just as our 
ancestors were.' You should say that in order to live in Goshen, for all 
sheep-herders are abhorred by Egyptians." 

Yoseph went to see Phar'oh and give him the news. "My father 
and brothers—along with their sheep and their cattle and all their 
possessions—have arrived from Kena'an, and are presently in Goshen." 
He then summoned five men from the full contingent of his male 
relatives, and presented them to Phar'oh. 

"What is your occupation?" Phar'oh asked his relatives. 

"Your servants are sheep-herders—just as our ancestors were," 
they answered. "We've come here to stay in your country temporarily," 
they said to Phar'oh, "for there's no pasturage for the sheep that your 
servants own, as the famine is very severe in Kena'an. So then, please, 
we beg you, allow your servants to live in Goshen." 

"Your father and brothers have come here to see me," Phar'oh 
said to Yoseph. "The land of Egypt lies before you. Have your father 
and brothers settle in the best part of the country—let them settle in 
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Goshen. If you know, and if there are industrious men among them, 
appoint them as chiefs of livestock overseeing my herds." 

Then Yoseph brought in his father Ya'aqov and presented him to 
Phar'oh. After Ya'aqov greeted Phar'oh, Phar'oh asked him, "How 
many years have you been alive?" 

"For one hundred thirty years I've journeyed through this world," 
Ya'aqov answered. "My life's journey has been a short and difficult 
one, and the length of my journey here hasn't yet overtaken that of my 
ancestors." Ya'aqov then bid Phar'oh good-bye and departed from his 
audience with him. 

Yoseph found a place for his father and brothers to live, giving 
them some property in Egypt in the best part of the country—in the 
district of Ra'meses—just as Phar'oh had ordered. Yoseph provided 
sustenance to his father and brothers and his father's entire family, 
including food for all their children. 

Meanwhile, there was no food anywhere in the land, for the famine 
was extremely severe—Egypt and Kena'an were languishing on ac¬ 
count of the famine. 

Yoseph gathered up every piece of silver circulating in Egypt and 
Kena'an in exchange for the grain that the people were purchasing 
and brought it all to Phar'oh's palace. And when the silver from Egypt 
and Kena'an had been exhausted, the Egyptian populace came to see 
Yoseph. "Give us food!" they demanded. "Why should we die right 
here in front of you?! Indeed, our silver is gone!" 

"Give me your livestock," Yoseph said. "I'm willing to give you 
food in return for your livestock, if there's no more silver." 

So they brought their livestock to Yoseph, and he gave them food 
in return for their horses, their flocks of sheep, their herds of cattle, 
and their he-asses. That year, he sustained them with food in return 
for all their livestock. The year ended, and the next year they returned 
to see him. 

"We won't try to hide it from our lord," they said. "The fact is, 
our silver and our herds of animals have been used up with our lord. 
Nothing is left for our lord except our very own bodies and our land. 
Why should you look on as we die—us as well as our land? Purchase 
us and our land in exchange for food—we're willing to let ourselves 
and our land become Phar'oh's slaves. Give us seed corn so that we 
might live and not die, and so that the land won't become desolate." 
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"Purchase ns and our land in exchange for food—were ivilling to let ourselves and 
our land become Phar'oil's slaves." 

Figure 30. Ivory plaque from ancient Kalhu. Open access image from the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art, New York. 
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And so Yoseph purchased all the land in Egypt for Phar'oh, as 
each and every Egyptian sold his farmland to Yoseph, so heavily did 
the famine weigh on them. In this way, Phar'oh took ownership of the 
country. As for the people themselves, he assigned ownership of them 
to towns throughout Egypt, from one end of the country to the other. 
However, he didn't purchase the priests' lands—because the priests 
had an allowance from Phar'oh, they were able to sustain themselves 
from the allowance that Phar'oh gave them. For that reason, they 
didn't sell their land. 

"Here you go," Yoseph said to the people, "now that I've pur¬ 
chased you and your land for Phar'oh, here is seed corn for you to 
plant your fields with. Now, when they start to produce, you must 
give one-fifth to Phar'oh. The remaining four-fifths will be yours for 
planting your fields and for you and those living with you to eat, as 
well as for your children to eat." 

"You've saved our lives!" they exclaimed. "May we continue to 
find favor with our lord and serve as Phar'oh's slaves." 

And so Yoseph established it as a custom, down to the present day, 
that with respect to Egypt's farmland, one-fifth belongs to Phar'oh. 
(The only exception is that Phar'oh doesn't own the priests' lands.) 

And so Yisra'el settled in Egypt, in the Goshen region. They made 
that land their own, producing children in abundance and increasing 
greatly in number. 

Ya'aqov lived in Egypt seventeen years. In total, he lived for one 
hundred forty-seven years. When the day of Yisra'el's death drew 
near, he summoned his son Yoseph. 

"If I've found favor with you, please, I beg you, put your hand 
under my thigh. You must act with kindness and honesty towards 
me—please, I don't want you to bury me in Egypt. When I join my 
ancestors, you must carry me out of Egypt and bury me in their grave." 

"I will do as you ask." 

"Swear it to me!" 

He swore it, and then Yisra'el lay down, stretching himself out 
across the top of his bed. 
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Some time after these events, Yoseph was told that his father had fallen 
sick. Taking his two sons with him—Menashsheh and Ephrayim—he 
sent a message ahead to inform Ya'aqov. "Attention: Your son Yoseph 
is coming to see you," it said. 

Yisra'el collected his strength and sat up on his bed. 

"El Shaddai appeared to me in Luz, back in Kena'an," Ya'aqov said 
to Yoseph, "and he gave me a blessing. 'Look here/ he said, 'I'm going 
to make you burst forth with children and multiply your descendants! 
I'm going to make you into many peoples and then I'll give this land 
to your descendants after you as their property in perpetuity.' So then, 
your two sons who were born to you here in Egypt before I arrived 
in Egypt to join you—they're now mine! Ephrayim and Menashsheh, 
just like Re'uven and Shim'on, belong to me (whereas the children 
whom you father after them will belong to you)—they will be called 
by their brothers' name in the land that they inherit. When I was 
coming back from Paddan, Rahel died on me in Kena'an, on the road, 
still a pretty good distance before getting to Ephrath. I buried her 
there beside the Ephrath Road (that is, Beth Lehem)." 

Then Yisra'el noticed Yoseph's sons. "Who are these boys?" he 
asked. 

"They're my sons whom God has given me here in Egypt," Yoseph 
answered to his father. 

"Please, bring them over here so that I can give them a blessing." 

(Now Yisra'el's eyesight had grown heavy due to age, and he 
wasn't able to see.) Yoseph brought them near to him, giving each a 
kiss and hugging them close. 

"I didn't expect to see your face again," Yisra'el said to Yoseph, 
"and now look, God has allowed me to see you and your children 
also!" 

Yoseph brought them out from between his knees, and then pros¬ 
trated himself, face to the ground. Yoseph took the two of them— 
Ephrayim in his right hand and to Yisra'el's left, and Menashsheh in 
his left hand and to Yisra'el's right—and made them approach him. 
Yisra'el stretched out his right hand and placed it on Ephrayim's 
head (he was the younger), and then he placed his left hand on 
Menashsheh's head. He crossed his hands, for Menashsheh was the 
older brother. 

He first blessed Yoseph: "The god before whom my ancestors 
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walked—Avraham and Yitzhaq—the god who shepherded me from 
my earliest days until now, the messenger who bailed me out of every 
bad situation—may he bless these boys so that my name be perpet¬ 
uated through them, as well as the name of my ancestors, Avraham 
and Yitzhaq, producing descendants in such number that they teem 
across the earth." 

When Yoseph saw that his father was going to place his right hand 
on Ephrayim's head, he became upset. He grabbed his father's hand 
and tried to move it from Ephrayim's head to Menashsheh's. 

"That's not right, father!" Yoseph exclaimed. "This one's the first 
born—put your right hand on his head!" 

But his father refused. "I know, son, I know. Even though he will 
become a people—even though he will become great—nonetheless his 
younger brother will become greater than him! It's his descendants 
who will become a great collection of nations!" 

And so on that day he blessed them: "May Yisra'el invoke your 
name when blessing others, saying: 'May God make you as renowned 
as Ephrayim and Menashsheh!'" And so he put Ephrayim in front of 
Menashsheh. 

"Look, I'm about to die," Yisra'el said to Yoseph. "But know 
that God will be with you all, and he will take you all back to your 
ancestors' land. And now, I hereby declare you, Yoseph, one 'full 
shoulder' greater than your brothers—a 'shoulder' that I won from 
the Amorites with my sword and my bow." 




Ya'aqov summoned his sons. "Gather round and let me tell you what 
will happen to you in the future. 

Come here and listen closely, Ya'aqovssons— 
listen closely to Yisra'el your father: 

Re'uven, you are my first-born— 

my strength, the first-fruits of my vigor. 

Abounding in dignity, abounding in strength— 
but reckless like water, not leaving a scrap. 
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When you climbed into your father's bed-roll— 
then a cry went up: 'You defiled my divan!' 


** 


Shim'on and Lewiy are brothers— 

weapons of violence their stock-in-trade. 

I wouldn't even set foot in their circle— 

nor risk my reputation to join their company 

If in their rage they kill a man— 

it's with delight they hamstring a bull. 

Curse their anger, for it is fierce— 
their fury, for it is unyielding. 

So I'll split them up across Ya'aqov— 
scatter them throughout Yisra'el. 


** 


You Yehudah, your brothers praise you— 

with your hand against your enemies' neck— 
your fathers' sons lie low and submit to you. 

Yehudah the lion whelp— 

you rise, my son, from the kill— 
settle in place, give a languid stretch— 
like a lion, or maybe a lioness. 

Who dare challenge him? 

The scepter won't depart from Yehudah— 

nor the mace from the produce of his loins— 
until its rightful owner assumes his place— 
and wins obedience from his people. 

Hitching his he-ass to a grape-vine— 
to a sumac shrub his she-ass's foal— 
he washes his clothing in wine— 
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"Yehudah the lion whelp—you rise, my son, from the kill " 

Figure 31. Carved ivory furniture decoration from ancient Kalhu. Open access 
image from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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his over-tunic in red grape juice— 
his eyesight clouded by wine— 
his tastebuds dulled from fat. 


** 


Zevulun, he resides at the edge of the seas— P42 

yes, beside the portage of ships— 
his border extending to Tsiydon. 


** 


m 


Yissakar, a muscular he-ass— P43 

taking its ease in abandoned encampments. 

He spies a place good for resting— 
a plot of land that looks delightful— 
but turns his shoulder to take his load— HI 

accepting his lot as a slave-laborer. 

Dan, he serves as judge of his people— P43,l [a] 

like any other of Yisra'el's tribes. 

May Dan be a snake on a road— 
a viper on a trail— 
that bites a horse on its hocks— 
and takes its rider for a tumble! 


Your victory, O Yahweh, I await! |b] 

— m 

Gad, marauding men maraud him— P43,2 

but he in turn ravages their rear. 

From Asher whose food is the richest— P43,3 

'tis he who proffers delicacies for the king. 

Naphtali, a deer is roaming free— P43,4 

he calls to it in the sweetest of tones. 
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Yoseph is a fruitful vine— 

a fruitful vine beside a spring— 

its tendrils marching over a hedge-row. 

The hedge-rows' keepers are galled over him— 
full of hatred, they attack him. 

His trap always in place— 

his hands, such is their strength, fly to their work— 
faster than the 'Mighty One' of Ya'aqov. 

Whence a shepherd, a stone, Yisra'el. 

From your father's god that he might help you— 
with Shaddai that he might bless you— 

the blessings of the skies above— 

the blessings of the ocean deep lying far below— 
the blessings of breasts and womb. 

Your father's blessings are better— 
than the bounty of the mountains— 
the equal of the eternal hills' delights. 

Let all these blessings fall on Yoseph's head— 
on his pate, crowned above his brothers. 


** 


Binyamin, a wolf that mauls— 

in the morning, he eats his kill— 
in the evening, he divides his spoils." 

These are all the tribes of Yisra'el, twelve in number. This is what their 
father said to them and how he blessed them, blessing each one of 
them with an appropriate blessing. 
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"I will soon join my peo¬ 
ple in death. Bury me 
with my ancestors," he or¬ 
dered them, "in the cave 
on Ephron the Hethite's 
property—in the cave on the 
Makpelah parcel, opposite 
the village of Mamre in the 
land of Kena'an, the prop¬ 
erty which Avraham pur¬ 
chased from Ephron the Het- 
hite for a burial plot, where 
they buried Avraham and 
his wife Sarah, where they 
buried Yitzhaq and his wife 
Rivqah, and where I buried 
Le'ah—the property having 
been puchased—along with 
the cave in it—from some 
Hethites." 

When Ya'aqov had fin¬ 
ished giving this order to his 
sons, he drew his feet up onto 
the bed and breathed his last, 
joining his ancestors in death. 

Yoseph threw himself on 
his father, weeping over him 
and kissing his face. Then 
Yoseph ordered his officials, 
the medicine-men, to em¬ 
balm his father. And so 
the medicine-men embalmed 
Yisra'el. After forty days had 
passed (for that's how long the embalming process takes), Egypt ob¬ 
served a mourning period of seventy days for him. 

When his mourning was over, Yoseph spoke to Phar'oh's adminis¬ 
tration, "Please, I beg you, if you think it agreeable, please pass along 02 
this request to Phar'oh: 'My father made me swear to the following: 
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"The hedge-rows' 
keepers are 
galled over 
him—full of 
hatred, they 
attack him." 

Fig. 32. Ivory 
plaque from 
ancient Kalhu. 
Open access 
image from the 
Metroplitan 
Museum of Art, 
New York. 
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mourning: 'ebel 
meadow: 'abel 


1 


'Take note/ he said, 'I'm going to die soon. In my grave that I dug 
out for myself back in Kena'an—that's where you must bury me.' So 
therefore, please allow me to go up north and bury my father. Once 
I've done that. I'll return.'" 

"Go up north and bury your father," Phar'oh replied, "just as he 
had you swear." 

So Yoseph travelled north to bury his father. Travelling with him 
were all Phar'oh's officials (that is, the elders in his administration), 
all the elders in Egypt, and all Yoseph's family (that is, his brothers 
and those related to his father). However, they did leave their children 
and their flocks and herds back in Goshen. Also travelling with him 
were chariots and cavalry, with the result that the procession was 
exceptionally grand. 

Upon arriving at the place called Thorn Threshing-Floor (just to the 
east of the Yarden river), they held a large and very solemn grieving 
ceremony there, observing seven days of mourning for his father. 
When the Kena'anite inhabitants of the area noticed the mourning 
taking place at Thorn Threshing-Floor, they thought, "This must be 
some sort of solemn Egyptian mourning ceremony." For that reason, 
the place is known as the 'Meadow of Egypt,' located just east of the 
Yarden river. 

And so his sons did for him exactly as he had told them to: they 
took him up north to Kena'an and buried him in the cave in the 
Makpelah parcel—the property opposite the village of Mamre that 
Avraham had purchased as a burial plot from Ephron the Hethite. 

Then, after Yoseph had buried his father, he returned to Egypt, 
along with his brothers and all those who had gone up north with him 
to bury his father. 

When Yoseph's brothers saw that their father had died, they thought, 
"What if Yoseph still hates us, and really does try to get revenge for all 
the terrible things we did to him?" 

"Our father," they beseeched Yoseph, "adjured us before his death, 
'This is the message you must give to Yoseph: 'Please, I beg you, for¬ 
give your brothers' wrong-doing and transgression, for they certainly 
did treat you wrongly.'' So therefore, please, we beg you, forgive the 
transgression of the servants of your father's god." 

Yoseph was weeping as they spoke to him. Then his brothers 
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approached and threw themselves down before him. "Here we are— 
we give ourselves over to you to be your slaves!" 

"Don't be afraid/' Yoseph said to them, "for could I take the place 
of God? Even though you yourselves planned a crime against me, 

God planned it for the good, in order to make things as they are today, [h] 
to sustain a great people. So don't be afraid. I will personally see to 
it that you and your children are well cared for." He showed them 
compassion and reassured them with his words. 

And so Yoseph remained in Egypt—both he and his father's fam¬ 
ily. Yoseph lived for one hundred ten years. Yoseph lived to see 
his great-grandchildren by Ephrayim; in addition, the sons of Makir 
Menashshehsson were born as surrogate children to Yoseph. 0 

"I'm going to die soon," Yoseph said to his brothers, "but God will 0 
surely watch out for you. He'll take you back up north, away from 
this land to the land that he swore would belong to Avraham, Yitzhaq, 
and Ya'aqov." And then Yoseph made the Yisra'elssons take an oath: 0 

"God will certainly watch out for you," he said, "and when you leave 
here, you must take my remains with you." 

Yoseph died at the age of one hundred ten years. They embalmed 
him and then placed him in a coffin in Egypt. 


Total sentences in the book: 

One thousand five hundred and thirty-four 
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Notes and comments 


This is first and foremost a translation. Because of the restricted cir¬ 
cumstances in which I work (due to my professional commitments, 
nearly all my translation work is done on the commuter train), I have 
limited myself to consulting only the Masoretic text and online ver¬ 
sions of the standard Hebrew-English lexicon and Hebrew grammar. 
I sourced the illustrations primarily from the British Institute for the 
Study of Iraq's publications of the Nimrud Ivories, from the online 
collections of the British Museum and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, and from Wikimedia Commons. As I discussed 
in the introduction to the book, my principal focus has been on how 
best to bring the prose of the authors of Genesis into English, striving 
to produce a fluent translation that is also faithful to the meaning of 
the Hebrew. It was not my intention to write a traditional Biblical 
commentary, nor a work of literary or historical criticism. Because 
my circumstances practically forced me to engage with the text solely 
on my own, without the influence of the standard scholarly views 
and opinions, I made a conscious decision in writing this book not to 
consult any translations, nor to examine the standard commentaries, 
nor to rely on academic studies or scholarly papers on Genesis. 

I focus my comments below primarily on passages that will give 
readers some understanding of how I employed "functional equiva¬ 
lence" in crafting this translation. Thus, in a large number of places, 
my comments simply point out what the literal meaning of the text 
(or what a "formally equivalent" translation) would be. Although 
biblical scholars might find such notes of little interest, the notes can 
help those who don't know Hebrew see how one must depart from 
the text's literal meaning in order to create a translation that is func¬ 
tionally equivalent to the source text. In addition, I use the notes in 
many places to comment on my translation choices when dealing with 
unusual, idiomatic, or difficult prose. While my comments on these 
topics are relatively extensive, I have not aimed to be comprehensive 
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and have not necessarily commented on every idiomatic, unusual or 
difficult passage. 

The text of Genesis, unlike that of Samuel (the only other book 
of Tanakh that I have translated), poses few real difficulties. The 
Masoretic text is rarely unintelligible, although there are places where 
errors have clearly crept into the text. As a general rule, I do not 
try to correct the errors or "fix" places in the text that appear to be 
corrupt. Consequently, there is no place in this translation where I 
have intentionally emended the Masoretic consonantal text. Because 
the act of translation often required me to consider the composition 
history of Genesis—and because there is such scholarly interest in 
this topic—I frequently comment in the notes on places where I see 
indications of different authors and different dates. (I provide a fuller 
treatment of my views on this topic in the essay after the notes.) 

Finally, I have used the notes to offer up numerous comments on 
the authors' methods of composition, literary techniques, narrative 
strategies, and their use of language and to point out various quirks 
or noteworthy items in the narrative. These notes are more extensive 
than what I had initially planned, but the narrative is so rich in places 
that it seemed unfair to the original authors not to offer up fuller 
commentary about their style and approach. 

Because I did nearly all my work on the train, I did not consult 
the Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia, which was awkward to use in the 
space available to me. Instead, I relied on the excellent iPhone app 
Tanakh for All as my source for the Masoretic text. In fact, I found the 
Tanakk for All app superior for the purposes of translation, as the line 
lengths are similar to those in the Leningrad and Aleppo codexes, and 
the parashot petuhot are prominently marked in the text. 

To ensure the accuracy of my source text, I regularly checked my 
translation against the photographic copy of the Leningrad Codex 
published at the Internet Archive. Although the Aleppo Codex's 
version of Genesis was lost (and probably destroyed) in 1947, we 
do have a record of its parashot petuhot and parashot setumot from the 
annotations made in the margins of Rabbi Shalom Shakhna Yellin's 
Tanakh by his son-in-law. Rabbi Yehoshua Qimhi. A scan of Yellin's 
annotated Tanakh, unfortunately of low quality, can be found at the 
Internet Archive. Because I have a preference for the Aleppo Codex, 
the section breaks in my translation follow it (as known from Qimhi's 
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annotations and as represented in the standard present-day editions 
of Tanakh) and not the Leningrad Codex. 

The lexicon and grammar that I used—both also found at the 
Internet Archive—were the 1906 edition of William Gesenius' Hebrew 
and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, as edited and updated by 
Francis Brown, S.R. Driver, and Charles Briggs and the 2nd English 
edition of Gesenius' Hebrezv Grammar, as edited and enlarged by E. 
Kautsch and A.E. Cowley (abbreviated below, respectively, as "BDB" 
and "GKC"). 




la When God first began to create: The Hebrew syntax here is somewhat unusual, 
with the noun phrase rntftrn used in construct with the verb phrase avAx xm — 
literally, "In the beginning of God's creating." 

P1-P7 represent the story of the world's creation as conceived by a person that 
most scholars call the "priestly author" or "priestly editor." Along with many scholars, 
I view this individual as the lead editor of the "final edition" of Genesis in the first half 
of the fourth century BCE; while such a view can't be proven, it does seem reasonable 
given the similar language used in many other places throughout Genesis and the 
systematizing approach employed in many of the "late" edits to the book. As I discuss 
in the introduction and in the essay after these notes, I believe the composition of 
Genesis was a project wholly conceived and executed by the Yerushalem priesthood, 
beginning in the Babylonian exile and worked on, revised and expanded nearly 
continuously by numerous authors and editors until the "final" edition of the book 
was published under the auspices of this late priestly editor between 400 BCE and 
350 BCE. 

The late priestly editor was above all else interested in explaining the state of 
the world as he and his fellow adherents of Yahweh knew it—to explain how things 
came to be—in a systematic manner. His systematizing approach in particular is seen 
in his imposition of a chronological framework on the book, and in his extension of 
the older genealogical material from earlier editions of the book. In addition, this 
author has an optimistic view of the relationship between Yahweh and humanity, and 
between Yahweh and the people who became Yisra'el; he expresses this by working 
in and expanding the themes of blessings and promises throughout the book. 

The prose in P1-P7 is noteworthy for its extreme parataxis (that is, connecting 
clauses together without any indication of subordination); possibly the author of 
this material adopted this style as a way to make his prose sound archaic to the 
ear of his audience. The paratactical style of the prose is especially prominent in 
the first parashot of Genesis (P1-P15), but remains notable in the stories of Avraham, 
Yitzhaq and Ya'aqov—again possibly because the authors wished to imitate what 
they understood to be the sound of "archaic" prose. It is not until the Yoseph story, 
beginning in P33, that the Hebrew prose starts to read more "normally," without the 
excessive parataxis used in sentence construction. 
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Note to P2 


Notes to P3 


Note to P4 


Notes to P5 


lb the earth was a formless waste: The author understands the earth and the ocean 
to preexist—that is, in his conception, God does not create the world ex nihilo. 

lc wafting gently: The meaning of the Hebrew here is uncertain. The root «]m occurs 
only here and in Deut 32.11, where it describes a vulture beating its wings to wake up 
its young. I am inclined to understand this "beating" as gentle, and have translated 
here accordingly. Alternatively, however, one could just as easily understand the 
"beating" of the vulture's wings to be more violent, in which case a translation such 
as "God's breath was blowing fiercely across the waters" would be appropriate. 

Id God said: This phrase could also be translated "God thought." When the verb 
mx is used without an indication of the person being addressed, as here, it typically 
(but not always) carries the meaning "think" rather than "say." In fact, most instances 
of the phrase "God said" in the late priestly account of the creation (P1-P7) could 
reasonably be translated "God thought." 

2a so that it divides: Literally, "and let it be what divides." The Hebrew word Sf’pT 
(which I translate as "expanse") is used to describe broad flat surfaces such as sheets 
of metal that are beaten flat. In the author's cosmology, in the earliest times there was 
a broad flat surface (the "sky") that separated the oceans from a different body of 
waters above the sky. (It is this body of waters above the sky that Yahweh used to 
destroy the earth in the flood in Pll,l.) 

3a the waters that had been collected together: Literally, "the collected mass of 
waters." 

3b it was good: "Good" (31Q) here primarily has the sense of "valuable, useful," but 
there is a moral element present as well. The late priestly author understands the 
creation as a morally good thing. 

4a the greater light... the lesser light: Given the author's interest in explaining how 
the names of things originated, it is surprising that he chooses not to tell us here that 
God named the greater and lesser lights "sun" and "moon." 

5a every kind of sea creature: The author uses the word Bat ("move") as a term 
of general classification applied to the sea creatures. Here I translate with the most 
general English term—"sea creatures." When the author uses the same word as a 
term of general classication for land animals, I translate as "land creatures" or simply 
"creatures." See note 6a below. 

5b Reproduce and multiply!: This is the first of many of God's blessings in Genesis. 
The late priestly author views the world as something of great beauty and order, and 
animals (and humans) have an obligation to reproduce in order to fill the world and 
to give it value beyond the value given to it by God. 

The word that I translate here as "reproduce" is traditionally translated as "be 
fruitful" (from ms, "to bear fruit, bloom"). But in Genesis, this word almost always 
has the connotation of sexual reproduction; this concept is lost in the traditional 
translation, which modern-day English speakers are more likely to understand as a 
command to "thrive" or "be successful." 
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Notes to P6 


6a domesticated animals...: The author divides land animals into three groups— 
domesticated animals, wild animals (the Hebrew term here, rrn, is typically associated 
with mammals), and all other "moving" (&m) animals. This last term represents 
animals in general, hence my translation as "land creatures." It is also worth noting 
here that the phrase for "wild animals" (|HK urn) has an unusual construction and 
may reflect the author's attempt to make his language sound archaic. 

Here and throughout the creation account in P1-P7, the prose comes under strain 
as the author struggles against the limitations of the Hebrew language (which has a 
paucity of vocabulary for abstract concepts) to express his conception of the creation 
in a systematic and logical fashion. 

6b Let's create humankind in our own image and likeness: Some scholars speculate 
that the use of the first person plural here may be a vestige of an old polytheistic 
tradition that lies behind this story. There is no reason to think this however. Instances 
of the "royal we" are known in Hebrew, just as in English. 

Hebrew oSs ("image, statue") is the word for the physical statue of a god (most 
often found in his or her temple or shrine). The use of this word here suggests that 
the author had in mind an actual physical resemblance between humans and God. 
Such an idea is in keeping with the broader belief system in the ancient Near East, 
which typically depicted gods as having the form of humans. By contrast, in the 
creation story in P8, human resemblance to the gods is not a physical one, but a moral 
one—like them, we are able to "discern right from wrong." 

6c the land animals: The Hebrew noun nnm can be used as a generic term for all 
land animals, or more specifically as a term for (large) domesticated animals. Here 
the late priestly author uses it with the former meaning, whereas in the sentence 
immediately preceding he uses it with the latter meaning. 

6d all creatures that roam earth: Literally, "all creatures [crawling animals] that 
crawl across the earth." 

6e Reproduce and multiply!: God's first set of commandments to humans, which 
are four in number: "reproduce and multiply" (reproduce and multiply yourselves 
by having many children), "fill the earth" (establish settlements throughout the 
earth), "subdue" the earth (shape the natural environment and exploit nature's 
resources as you see fit), and "rule over" the animals (domesticate and work them). 
These commandments are all prescriptive, in contrast to the wholly proscriptive 
commandments of the Decalogue. The commandments here are the late priestly 
author's way of explaining the state of the world—how things came to be as they are. 

6f will be your food... will be their food: The late priestly author has in mind the 
idea that humans and land animals have a purely vegetarian diet. Only after the 
destruction brought about by the flood does God grant humans the right to use 
animals as food (see PI 1,2 and note 11,2e below). 

7a everything related to them: The Hebrew here is somewhat difficult, as the author 
struggles to systematize and categorize using language that is not conducive to the 
task. Here he uses Kliff ("army, large group") to express all the ancillary or attendant 
things related to the sky and the earth. 
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Notes to P8 


7b and set it apart: The late priestly author here explains the origin of the sabbath 
day, one of numerous etiologies in Genesis. It is somewhat surprising that the author 
does not explicitly state its name, though he does make an implicit reference to the 
name's origin with the use of the phrase "he ceased" (mttf, sbt). 

8a These are the creation stories: Hebrew nnSm is difficult to translate. Traditionally, 
it has been translated "genealogies." In English, we think of a genealogy strictly as a 
list, but that doesn't accurately capture the sense of how the Genesis authors use the 
word. For them, the word also implies the events associated with and following from 
the "birth" of a thing. Hence my translation here. The section heading here is the first 
of eleven section headings in Genesis. 

Most scholars attribute the creation story in P8-P8,2 to an author they call the 
Yahwist (because of his tendency to refer to the god of his people by that god's 
name—Yahweh—rather than by the generic term "God"). This author also appears 
to have been responsible for P9,l, P10, P14, part of Pll,2, and possibly part of P9,10, 
but nothing else, in my opinion. My view is at odds with that of most scholars, who 
attribute large portions of Genesis to the "Yahwist" author. For further commentary 
about this author (whom I refer to as the "garden author"), see my treatment of these 
pamshot in the essay on Genesis' composition history following these notes. 

8b Yahweh God: The author, perhaps in an attempt to make his text sound archaic, 
uses a made-up and somewhat nonsensical name for Yahweh—calling him "Yahweh 
God" (or "Yahweh of Gods"). It is also possible to translate this phrase as "God brings 
into being" or "he brings gods into being," although both of these options seem a 
huge stretch. The name is similar in construction to the common epithet known from 
many books in Tanakh, "Yahweh of Armies" (or "Yahweh Tseba'oth") and to the 
names of Yahweh known from the archaeological finds at Kuntillet Ajrud, "Yahweh 
of Teman" and "Yahweh of Shomron." 

8c human being... soil: The garden author is especially fond of basing etiologies on 
puns. This is the first instance here. Because these puns typically can't be captured in 
English, I have called them out in the margins of the translation. 

8d there was a fog rising up: Frequently translated as "mist." I translate as "fog" as 
this captures more accurately the natural phenomenon known to almost all people—it 
is a fog that rises from the ground, not a mist. The Hebrew word here (78) does not 
appear to be based on any common Semitic root, and occurs only here and in Job 36; 
consequently, we must rely entirely on context to guess at its meaning. 

8e discern right from wrong: Traditionally translated as "good and evil," but the 
Hebrew text here doesn't carry such an extreme moral connotation. The moral sense 
is present however, as is reflected by my translation. A similar use of the phrase is in 
Shmu'el P91 (= 2 Sam 14.17). 

The tree of life is a very common motif in ancient Near Eastern art, spanning the 
entire geography across many centuries, but there are no examples of the "tree of 
discernment" (or "tree of knowledge") known anywhere in the ancient Near East 
apart from this story here. 
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8f river flowing out of Eden that irrigated the garden: It is worth noting that the 
garden and Eden are not synonymous. In the author's mind, Eden (the name of 
which would be understood to mean something like "Luxury-land") is a region far to 
the east, perhaps in what we know today as the Arabian peninsula. The image in the 
author's mind is likely that of a river flowing (down from the mountains) into the 
garden. As it flows out of the garden, it splits into four separate rivers. 

8g four streams: The author here seems to refer to what he understands as the four 
major rivers of the world familiar to him and his readers. The Hideqel is the river 
known today as the Tigris, and the Perath is the river known to us as the Euphrates. 
The identities of the Giyhon and Piyshon are uncertain. Based on the reference to 
Hewilah (a region on the Ethiopian coast), I take the Piyshon to refer to the Blue Nile. 
Similarly, based on the reference to Kush (modern day Sudan), I take the Giyhon to 
refer to the White Nile. However, these interpretations are not certain, and a variety 
of identities for these two rivers has been proposed by scholars. 

8h Yahweh God took the human: It is noteworthy in the story of the garden of Eden 
that the human is never given a name by Yahweh God, even after it is separated into 
male and female versions. 

8i you may not eat from the tree that gives the ability to discern right and wrong: 

It is interesting to note that this command does not include a ban on eating from 
the tree of life. It's also worth pointing out that Yahweh God is not truthful with 
the human in saying that it will die the day it eats from the tree giving the ability to 
discern right from wrong. 

8j no helper... was found: The Hebrew here says "he [i.e. Yahweh God] didn't find 
a helper." I have recast this in the passive to reflect the lack of an explicitly mentioned 
subject of the verb. 

8k becoming a single body: The author likely has in mind here the idea that when a 
man and woman join together, their union recreates the state of the original human 
being, before the female was taken from its body. 

81 Isn't it true that God said: The name "Yahweh" is not yet known to humans, so 
they (and the snake) refer to him simply as "God." 

8m the fruit from the tree in the middle of the garden: The woman seems to be 
aware of only a single tree in the middle of the garden in her answer to the snake. 
This may possibly indicate that in the author's source material, there was only one 
tree in the middle of the garden. 

8n the moment: The Hebrew reads "on the day that." Hebrew Dl’ ("day") is fre¬ 
quently used to indicate an exact point in time, as here. See note 18,11 below. 

8o who was with her at the time: The Hebrew word order in this clause implies 
that the human was present with the woman when she decided to eat some of the 
forbidden fruit. It is noteworthy how passive the human is in this scene. 
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Notes to P9 


8p the cool of the day: This phrase (literally, "the windy time") appears to be an 
idiom, although it appears only here in Tanakh. It is uncertain whether it refers to the 
mid-morning, when the sun's rays haven't yet built to their full intensity, or to the 
hour before sundown when the strength of the sun's rays begins to abate. 

8q because I was naked: But recall that the human and his woman have already 
made loincloths for themselves. The inconsistency here may be due to different layers 
of editorial activity in this parashah. 

8,1a you will goad and drive your man: More literally, "your goading will be di¬ 
rected toward your man." The author here uses a rare word, nplttfn, that is ambiguous 
in meaning. In the traditional interpretation, the word is understood as meaning 
"(physical) desire," based on the use of the word in the Song of Songs. However, as 
BDB, p. 1003 points out, the word could be from a synonymous root that (based on 
the Arabic cognate) has the meaning "drive, goad [an animal]" or "carry on [one's 
business]." If we follow this derivation, the Hebrew would mean something like 
"your goading [i.e. nagging, hounding] will be aimed at your man"—that is, you will 
"goad" him and try to control him, like one "goads" an animal. This reading better 
captures the power dynamic between husbands and wives and fits better with the 
parallelism of the sentence ("but he will rule over you"); for these reasons, this is the 
reading I prefer. This interpretation of the word also provides a superior reading of 
Yahweh's speech to Qayin in P9,l, where the word is used again. 

It is interesting to note that all three of Yahweh God's "punishment" speeches 
create adversarial (or antagonistic) relationships—the curse of the snake establishes 
an adversarial relationship between it and the woman, the punishment of the woman 
creates an adversarial (or antagonistic) relationship between her and her man (despite 
the two of them otherwise joining together to be "a single body"), and the curse of 
the ground creates adversity between the man and the ground that he cultivates. 

Note also the use of the parashot setumot here to set off the "punishment" speeches 
and to call out their significance to the reader. 

8,2a To the human: The consonantal text here can be read either with or without 
the definite article. Although the Masoretic vocalization omits the definite article, I 
read the text with it—thus "the human" and not "Human." We expect to read "the 
human" here because this is consistent with how the author of this parashah refers 
to the first human elsewhere, and because of the parallel with "the woman" in the 
previous sentence. In the original garden story, I believe the human was almost 
certainly anonymous, and it was only in a later editorial layer that the common noun 
"human" was reinterpreted as the personal name "Human" (' adam). It is this later 
editorial activity that the Masoretic vocalization reflects here. 

8,2b return to the soil: The author alludes to the pun at the beginning of P8: 'adam 
(human) fashioned from 'adamah (soil). 

8,2c the human: See note 8,2a above. 

9a the human: The woman, Hawwah, is entirely absent in this parashah about the 
expulsion from the garden. Some speculate that this is a vestige of an older tradition 
that was about only the first human, from which its female partner was absent. 
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9b like one of us: The use of the first person plural here ("us") reflects the author's 
view that Yahweh is not alone, but is attended to and helped by various other divine 
beings. Contrast this usage with the royal "we" used in P6 by the late priestly author 
(see note 6b above), whose cosmology was truly monotheistic. 

In the imagination of the early Genesis authors (all of whom were probably 
associated with the Yahweh's priesthood based in Yerushalem), the divine realm is 
much more varied and populated with larger numbers of beings than the divine 
realm as conceived by the Deuteronomists. These two competing world-views were 
contemporary within the Yerushalem priesthood, as is apparent from the richly 
populated divine realm in Yehezqel's (Ezekiel's) imagination. By the fourth century 
BCE, however, the monotheistic view came to predominate within the priesthood, 
with the divine realm populated only by Yahweh and various divine attendants. 

9c the winged sphinxes... the tree of life: The iconography of two winged sphinxes 
on either side of a tree of life was common in ancient Near Eastern art (see figure 
3). If this image was not part of the native tradition of the Genesis authors, they 
certainly would been exposed to this image frequently during the exile in Babylonia. 
It would have been natural to want to appropriate for their own purposes an image 
they believed to be ancient, if only to claim such antiquity for their own traditions 
and to assert their self-identity in the face of the challenge of a much older and richer 
tradition in Babylonia. 

9,1a I have gotten a man, with Yahweh's help!: This is a strange statement. How 
exactly has Yahweh helped her? It's also worth noting that she refers to Qayin as 
a (grown) man—did the author intend us to think she gave birth to a fully-grown 
person and not an infant? Finally, it should be pointed out that this is the first time in 
Genesis that a human uses Yahweh's personal name, although it is not until later in 
this parashah (when several generations more have passed) that the author states "that 
was when [humans] first began invoking Yahweh's name" (i.e. praying to Yahweh). 

9,1b whereupon she gave birth again—this time to his brother Hevel: The use of 

the verb ■P ("to do again") can be taken as following immediately on the preceding 
action, or to follow some time later. The former meaning is more common, and that 
is how I translate here—believing that the author intended the reader to think that 
Qayin and Hevel are twins. In support of this reading, it is worth noting that the 
human has intercourse with Hawwah only once here. 

9,1c at the end of the year: The Hebrew here reads, "at the end of [a certain number 
of] days," which I take to be a synonym for "at the end of the year." 

9,ld mmliah-oiiering: Most commonly, a minhah was a grain-offering made to Yah¬ 
weh; here, however, it is used to signify an offering of any type of food. 

9,le depressed: The author uses a common idiom here. Literally, "his face fell." 

9,lf I will show you favor: The Hebrew here is difficult, as the author appears to use 
a common idiom (D’JB Niff], "lift the face" = "show favor to"), but he omits the second 
half of the idiom ("face") and the verb is unconjugated. 
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9,lg If you don't do what's right: The garden author uses the story of Qayin and 
Hevel to develop the idea that once humans became like the gods in their ability to 
discern right and wrong, they have a moral responsibility to do what is right. It is 
easy to miss this reading of the text, as the vocabularly here is slightly different than 
what is used in the garden of Eden story—the author uses a noun from the root Ntan 
("miss the mark, err") here rather than from the root l?m ("be or do wrong"), which 
he uses in the garden story. 

To our author, Qayin's murder of Hevel—not the disobedience in the garden—is 
the story of the first human "sin." The disobedience in the garden was not a sin 
because humans only gained the ability to discern right from wrong after they ate 
from the tree. 

9,lh it goads and drives at you...: The image is of an animal attacking and charging 
a man. The language here is almost identical to the curse Yahweh puts on the woman 
as punishment for eating the fruit. For the reading "it goads and drives" (i.e. it drives 
to control, to influence behavior) rather than "its desire," see the discussion in note 
8,1a above. 

9.11 " ," Qayin said to his brother Hevel: The author here writes mt< ("said 
to"). This phrase is almost always followed by direct speech, but the direct speech is 
absent in the Masoretic text. In the Septuagint translation, however, this phrase is 
followed by direct speech, which when translated back into Hebrew reads m&3 ns 1 ?] 
("Let's go out into the countryside"). It seems relatively certain that this phrase was 
in the earliest versions of Genesis, and at some point fell out of the version behind 
the Masoretic text. My translation reflects how I believe a native speaker of ancient 
Hebrew would have experienced the Masoretic text—expecting direct speech here 
but finding nothing. 

9,lj Do I look like somebody who keeps tabs on his brother?: My translation 
attempts to capture the strong sarcasm and obnoxiousness of Qayin's statement in 
Hebrew. The traditional translation ("Am I my brother's keeper?), although very 
beautifully expressed, almost completely misses the sarcasm present in the Hebrew. 

9,1k more cursed than the soil: Recall that Yahweh cursed the soil to punish the 
human after he ate from the tree of discernment. 

9.11 banished me now from living off the soil: Literally, "driven me now off the 
soil." Qayin can no longer support himself by farming the ground and so must adopt 
a nomadic existence. 

9,1m I'm going to be completely out of your sight: Literally, "I'm going to be hidden 
from your face [presence]." The same phrase, ’Jan ino, is used in Jer 16.17, where the 
parallelism makes it clear that the meaning of this phrase is "out of sight" and not 
"out of your presence." 

9,ln When Qayin began building a city: The subject of the verb here is not specified 
in the Hebrew, but the reference to naming the city after "the name of his son, 
Henok," makes it clear that Qayin must be the subject of the sentence. He is the 
first builder of a city, not Henok. This is the etiology for the foundation of cities. In 
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the sentences immediately following, the author uses the genealogical framework to 
provide etiologies for nomadism (founded by Yaval), music and singing (invented by 
Yaval's brother, Yuval), and metal-working and smithing (invented by Tuval-Qayin, 
cousin of Yaval and Yuval). 

9,lo Lemek said to his women, Adah and Tsillah: I have treated Lemek's speech 
that follows as poetry based on the parallelism in the author's sentence structure. 

9,lp Human had intercourse with his woman: This is the first instance where mx 
('aidam ) is used as a personal name rather than a common noun, and indicates a change 
of author. The garden author's contribution stops with the poem about Lemek, and 
does not pick up again until P10. The short paragraph here (which extends to the end 
of parashah P9,l) appears to have been added at a later stage of Genesis' development. 

9,lq praying to Yahweh first began: Here the author provides an etiology for the 
foundation of Yahweh's cult. The older, wealthier and more sophisticated culture of 
Babylon presented a real challenge to the Yehudean exiles, their own self-identity and 
their special relationship to their god. One of the many ways Yahweh's priesthood 
addressed this challenge was to stake a claim for Yahweh as the sole creator of the 
world, and a claim for the antiquity of Yahweh's cult. 

My translation follows the Aleppo Codex, which had a parashah setumah following 
the etiology for the foundation of Yahweh's cult. In the Leningrad Codex, the section 
break is instead marked by a parashah petuhah. 

9,2a This is the book of stories about the genesis of the human race: I treat mK 
(' adam ) here as a collective noun ("humankind"), not a personal name ("Human"). 
Of the eleven section titles in Genesis, this is the only one that uses the word ISO 
("scroll"). This naturally prompts the question as to whether this section title is meant 
to apply to the entire text of Genesis, or whether the author meant it only to apply to 
the text from here to the next section title that begins in Pll ("These are the stories of 
Noah's descendants"). I believe that the former is the case—i.e., that this section title 
originally marked the beginning of the book in the earliest edition of Genesis and was 
intended to apply to the entire book, which had an overtly genealogical framework. 

In this scenario, the material in P9,2 contained the original creation story, which 
was only three sentences—"When God created the human race, he made them to 
look like gods... he blessed them and gave them the name 'humanity.'" 

In a later edition, the material in P8-P9,l was added, in which its author (the 
garden author) introduced more sophisticated theological themes about the nature 
of humankind and its relationship with Yahweh. Then, at one of the latest stages in 
the composition of Genesis, a third creation story was introduced with the addition 
of P1-P7. This third and last creation story was used by its author (the late priestly 
editor or a member of his school) to present a more elevated picture of God and of 
the creation, one which contained a systematic logic and hierarchy to the creation 
that was in keeping with the author's impersonal conception of God. 

It's also worth noting that this proposal of three different and successive creation 
stories helps explain the duplication of the stories of Sheth's and Enosh's births, 
which were originally given in P9,2, and then given again when P8-P9,l was inserted 
as a new beginning of the book. 
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9,2b look like gods: This phrase could also be translated "look like God." 

9,2c When Human was: In the Aleppo Codex, which I follow in my translation, there 
was no section break here. The Leningrad Codex shows a parashah setumah before the 
sentence beginning, "When Human was...." 

The genealogical material beginning here through the end of P9,10 appears to 
have been extensively rewritten by the late priestly editor, so that it is not possible to 
identify what shape it originally had. In contrast to the author of the garden story, 
the late priestly editor viewed 'adam as a personal name—hence my translation here 
"Human." 

9,8a Henok was: In the Leningrad Codex, this parashah is preceded by an open section 
break (the parashah petuhah). I follow the Aleppo Codex, which had a closed section 
break (the parashah setumah) here. 

9,8b walked continually with the gods: The author of this parashah here uses a 
common idiom meaning "live one's life devoutly worshipping/obeying one's god." I 
translate "the gods" here rather than "God" (which is also possible) because elsewhere 
in this parashah the author omits the definite article when referring to Yahweh—that 
is, he writes and not D'nbt<n. 

9,8c God took him away: The brief story of Henok and his disappearance may draw 
on older stories from the ancient Near East in which people are taken into the realm 
of the gods. To cite two examples, there is the Sumerian myth of Etana, who flies to 
see the gods on an eagle (shown in figure 4), and, from Tanakh, the story of Eliyahu 
(Elijah), who is taken away in a fiery chariot drawn by fiery horses (2 Kings 2). 

9,9a Methushelah was: In the Leningrad Codex, this parashah is preceded by an open 
section break (the parashah petuhah). I follow the Aleppo Codex, which had a closed 
section break (the parashah setumah) here. 

9,10a Lemek was: In the Leningrad Codex, this parashah is preceded by an open 
section break (the parashah petuhah). I follow the Aleppo Codex, which had a closed 
section break (the parashah setumah) here. 

9,10b from our hard labor... because of the soil that Yahweh has cursed!: This is 
a reference to Yahweh's curse of the human in P8,2 and may be from the hand of 
the garden author. This short parashah appears to have three layers of compositional 
activity: the original genealogy (of which almost nothing remains apart from names), 
a possible addition by the garden author, and a wholesale revision by the late priestly 
author in keeping with the revisions to P9,2-P,9,9. This parashah is a good example of 
how the Genesis authors and editors built on and commented on the work of earlier 
authors as the book went through successive "editions" and gradually took shape 
over a period of nearly two centuries. 

9,11a O how attractive they were!: The adjective am (fob) is often used to describe a 
thing that is pleasing, attractive, or desirable to one of the senses (sight, taste, sound, 
smell). Here it best translated as "attractive" or "desirable." 
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9,11b My life-force... can't dwell forever in the human race: This statement seems 
to be an explanation of why even though gods and humans interbred, the offspring 
were mortal. It is inconsistent with the garden story (which was written as part of a 
later edition of Genesis); in that story, humans' mortality is due to Yahweh preventing 
them from eating from the tree of life. If the author of the story here in P9,ll (which I 
believe is part of the "early" layer of Genesis) lived in Babylonia in the exilic period, 
he would have been well aware of stories from Mesopotamia of humans seeking 
immortality and of interbreeding between gods and humans. The author's intent was 
to create an explanation of civilization and how it came to be for his fellow Yehudean 
exiles, similar to what they were exposed to in their new home in Babylonia. 

9,11c they would father for themselves: On occasion, the third person masculine 
plural pronoun (nan) is used in place of the feminine (run). See GKC §32 n for examples. 
It is possible the text here should be read in that fashion, in which case the translation 
would be, "they [i.e. the humans' daughters] would bear for them [i.e. the gods] the 
mighty warriors...." 

10a the human race's evil acts had multiplied: As mentioned above and as discussed 
in the appendix, I believe P10 was likely written by the author of the garden story 
in P8-P9,l. This author has added an introduction to the earlier version of the flood 
story which recasts its cause in moral terms—it is a punishment for humankind's evil. 
This is in contrast to the reason for the flood given in the earlier edition of Genesis (see 
Pll), where the moral element isn't as strong. There the author attributes the flood to 
the fact that the earth had become "rotten" and "filled with violence." (It's also worth 
noting that the moral element is completely absent in the flood story in Mesopotamian 
tradition—in the story of Atrahasis and in the flood story in Gilgamesh, Enlil decides 
to destroy humanity not because they are evil, but because they are too noisy.) 

11a he walked closely with God: This is the same idiom as used with Henok in P9,8. 
Note, however, here the author uses the definite article when referring to God. See 
note 9,8b above. 

11,1a The time has come...: Note this sentence is immediately preceded by a parashah 
setumah. This is a good example of the use of the parashah setumah to mark the 
beginning of an important speech. 

11,1b The time has come for the end of all living creatures: The Hebrew literally 
reads, "The end of all living creatures [itsa] has come into my presence." It is difficult 
to bring the force of the Hebrew here over into English. The author uses the phrase 
isS K3 (literally "come into, enter my presence") idiomatically. The idiom is used to 
describe an event or situation about which the speaker has had a mental realization or 
made a decision—in this case God's decision that the violence on earth had become 
too much, and it was time to destroy his creation and start afresh. For this idiom, see 
BDB, p. 817, def. 4a(c). 

Note the absence of a strong moral element here: for the author of Pll,l—which 
is likely an "early" layer of Genesis—the problem is violence caused not just by 
humans, but by all living creatures (lira, which the author uses to mean all animals, 
including humans). 
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11,1c Make for yourself a large vessel: The Hebrew word for vessel here is unusual— 
mn (tbh), which in late (post-Biblical) Hebrew means "chest, box, coffin." Possibly 
the term is a loan-word from Egyptian, as noted in BDB, p. 1061. 

ll,ld sealant: Hebrew “ISO (koper, literally "covering material") appears to be a 
technical term for a kind of water-proof covering or sealant. 

ll,le three hundred cubits in length: A cubit was the distance from the elbow to 
the tip of the fingers, or approximately 18 inches. Thus our author conceives of the 
vessel that Noah built as being 450 feet long, 75 feet wide, and 45 feet high, and as 
having lower decks (i.e. two or three), middle decks, and upper decks. The total deck 
area—450 feet x 75 feet x 6 decks (or 9 decks), or just over 200,000 (or 300,000) square 
feet—hardly seems sufficient room for the hundreds of species of animals that the 
author must have known of, not to mention the food to support them for half a year. 

ll,lf one cubit higher: It is not entirely clear what the author had in mind here. 
Possibly, he imagined the skylight to be a raised section of the roof that had openings 
in its sides in order to allow natural light into the vessel. 

ll,lg water everywhere upon the earth: This phrase occurs three times as a qualifier 
to the "great flood." It may be that this phrase was added in these places by a later 
editor, who glossed the unusual vocabulary used for the great flood (“man). 

ll,lh all animals that live and breathe: Literally, "all animals in which there is the 
breath of life." This phrase likely alludes to animals that possess lungs and breathe 
air; as such, it would have excluded fish. The concept of "living and breathing" (nn 
D”n) here is different from the concept of "life-force" (nn) in P9,ll, although they 
have common vocabularly. As mentioned in note 9,11b, I believe that P9,ll is from an 
early layer of Genesis, whereas the material in Pll,l appears to have been extensively 
reworked by the late priestly editor in the fourth century BCE. 

11.11 every kind of food that is eaten: Recall from the late priestly editor's account 
of the creation of humankind in P6 that humans' and animals' diet consists solely of 
seed-bearing plants, seed-bearing fruits and vegetation. 

ll,lj And so Noah did... that's what he did: Noah's action here, in the mind of the 
author, likely included only making the vessel. 

11,1k Yahweh said to Noah...: In the Leningrad Codex, this sentence is introduced 
with a parashah setumah, which one might expect, as it serves to introduce an important 
speech. While the Leningrad Codex may have the superior reading, my translation 
follows the Aleppo Codex, which does not begin a new parashah here. 

11.11 in my estimation: For this idiomatic usage of the phrase n ]sb ("before me"), see 
BDB, p. 817, def. 4a(c). 

11,1m And so Noah acted...: This sentence should be understood as introducing the 
actions that follow. This construction is found in many places in Genesis, where the 
author states a conclusion before describing the action. The parenthetical comment 
following this sentence was likely added in one of the "late" editions of Genesis. 
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11,In In the six hundredth year: The text here uses language similar to that found in 
P1-P7. The early editions of Genesis certainly contained a flood story, but the early 
version of the story was extensively expanded and rewritten in the final edition(s) of 
Genesis by the late priestly editor and his school. Because I view Genesis as having 
undergone multiple revisions, with later authors both adding to and deleting earlier 
material, I do not believe that it is a particlarly valuable exercise to try to carve out 
the later material in order to uncover some "original" version of the story. 

ll,lo All animals living on earth: The author writes "all living things that roam the 
earth." The paragraph beginning here and the following two paragaphs (ending with 
"the tops of the mountains appeared") appear to have been extensively rewritten by 
the late priestly editor and his school. 

ll,lp the window he had made: The window (]l5n) is probably identical to the 
skylight (ins) mentioned in the command to build the vessel at the beginning of 
this parashah. The use of different vocabulary may possibly be an indication that the 
two passages mentioning the skylight and window are by different authors and from 
different layers of editorial activity. 

ll,lq while the waters: For the (rare) use of ~is with the meaning "while," see BDB, 
p. 725, def. 2. 

11,2a Never again will I curse the earth...: This short speech of Yahweh was likely 
added to the earlier version of the flood story by the garden author, as it makes 
reference to material he added to introduce the flood story (see note 10a above). 

11,2b all living things: The word used here—TI—typically applies to animals and 
humans; here, however, it may possibly include plants as well, as is suggested by the 
following sentence, where Yahweh states that planting and harvesting will "never 
cease" again. See BDB, p. 312, def. ld-e. 

11,2c as I have just done: Here I understand HtffiO with its common definition ("like, 
as"), although reading this with a causal meaning ("in so far as") is equally possible 
and maintains the logic of the speech. In the latter reading, the sentence would be 
translated, "Nor will I ever again slaughter all living things, in so far as I created 
them." See BDB, p. 455, def. 2. 

ll,2d Reproduce, multiply, and fill the earth!: The command to humans first given 
in P6 is repeated here. The passage here is certainly from the hand of the late priestly 
editor and his school. The prose is written in an awkward style that is typical of 
much material associated with the late priestly editor. To cite just one example here, 
the clause listing out the different classes of animals that have "been put under your 
control" has a glaring grammatical error; the author attaches the preposition a to 
each class of animal, presumably because he intended to write that Noah and his 
sons will "rule over" the animals (a mi), but then he completes the sentence with the 
idiom "put under your control" (Ta ]ru), which makes the prepositions nonsensical. 

ll,2e will be yours for eating: In the aftermath of the flood Yahweh allows humans 
to give up their vegetarian diet and eat animals as well as plants. 
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ll,2f raw meat—its blood still being in its life-force: The Hebrew here is difficult. 
Literally, "meat—in its life-force is its blood." Possibly the author (or a scribe) has 
made an error—it would be more natural to write itff'Bl 11312 ("its life-force is in its 
blood"). Regardless of whether the author has made an error, his meaning is clear. 
That is to say, he reminds the reader that raw meat still contains its blood (and blood 
was thought to contain the life-force or animating power of an animal); for that reason 
eating raw meat is forbidden. The use of "TO2 here to mean "raw meat" is unusual; 
elsewhere in the flood story it is used with the sense of "animals" or "body." 

For another example of the ban on raw meat, see Shmu'el P28, which recounts 
the story of Sha'ul's men sinning against Yahweh by eating raw meat. 

ll,2g seek it against: The author here is using a Hebrew idiom— tb tini ("seek from 
the hand of")—meaning "seek retribution against" or "seek vengeance against." 

ll,2h The person who sheds the blood of another...: This sentence is incongruous 
in this context, and was likely added to the text at a late stage—possibly even after 
the "final" edition of Genesis in the fourth century BCE. 

11,3a a binding agreement with you all: The Hebrew word mn has the meaning 
"treaty, alliance" between two nations, or "legal contract" or "binding agreement" 
when applied to individuals. When applied to the relationship between Yahweh and 
his people, the word typically has the meaning "treaty" or "alliance." Like all treaties 
and legal contracts, the binding agreement in the story of Noah implies obligations. 
Here the agreement is between Yahweh and all humans and animals, and Yahweh 
has the entire obligation—he commits never to destroy life on earth or cause a flood 
that wipes out the earth. 

For the Deuteronomistic authors (who were largely responsible for the compo¬ 
sition of Deuteronomy, Yehoshua, Judges, Shmu'el and Kings), the m 2 between 
Yahweh and his people is conceived as a "treaty" or "alliance." Yahweh's m2 with 
Avraham has a strong personal element that makes it feel more like an agreement 
between two individuals—that is, a legal contract. But as Avraham's descendants 
grow into a people, the m2 begins to look more and more like a treaty or alliance. 

11,3b humans and animals: The Hebrew word used here—~)tr?2—is inclusive of 
humans and animals. 

11,3c I have placed my bow (the rainbow) in the clouds: The author here provides 
an etiology for the rainbow. As a sign of the legal agreement (or treaty) between 
Yahweh and his creation, the rainbow is a sign of hope and optimism and is a 
reflection of the fundamental hope and optimism of the Genesis authors as a whole— 
a strong contrast to the pessimism and darkness of the authors of the Deuteronomistic 
History. The rainbow is highly appropriate as a memorial of Yahweh's treaty with his 
creation: just as the rainbow appears in the sky after a destructive storm, so Yahweh's 
treaty with his creation is made after his destruction of the earth by water. 

11,3d there will never be another great flood that destroys: I have had to recast the 
word order and syntax to produce natural English. The Hebrew literally reads "never 
again will the waters turn into a great flood in order to destroy." 
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Notes to P12 


12a The Noahssons...: The point of the story of Noah's drunkenness in P12 is to 
provide an explanation of the blessings and curses for Kena'an, Shem, and Yepheth. 
This vignette serves as a good illustration of one of the principal ways the writers of 
Tanakh used the parashot petuhot and parashot setumot: to indicate material originating 
from a different source than the surrounding material. That is to say, it was often the 
case that the vignette composed from a particular source, when it was integrated into 
the larger text, would be set off with parashot petuhot or parashot setumot. 

12b (It was Ham who was the father of Kena'an): This parenthetical comment is 
integral to the story, and is necessary for the reader to understand the references to 
Kena'an later in this parashah. It is not an addition by a later author. 

12c with their faces turned around...: The prose here is quite awkward and unnec¬ 
essarily repetitious. There are many places in Genesis where this is the case. There are 
multiple explanations for such awkwardness and repetition: the insertion of a gloss 
by a later editor, an author for whom Hebrew is a second language, an inarticulate or 
clumsy writer, a failed attempt to write in an elevated or formal style, etc. 

12d he realized what his youngest son had done: The narrative logic here is clumsy, 
as it would have been impossible for Noah to "realize" what Kena'an had done, given 
that he was asleep in a drunken stupor while the action of the story took place. 

12e May God expand Yepheth's space: The author here uses a verb form that puns 
on Yepheth's name. In Hebrew, "may he give space to" is pronounced yapht. 

13a each people organized by its clans: The Hebrew here strains under the author's 
attempt to classify and categorize, as the language does not lend itself easily to such 
abstract thoughts and concepts. The phrase literally reads, "according to their clans 
within their peoples." 

13b Kalah: Kalah has been identified with the ancient Assyrian city of Kalhu, which 
served as the capital city of the Assyrian empire for most of the ninth and eighth 
centuries BCE. Kalhu is also known by the name 'Nimrud'—a name popularized by 
the eighteenth-century German cartographer Carsten Niebuhr, who claimed that 
this was the name that the site was known by among the local population. The 
archeological site of Kalhu was excavated from 1845 to 1879, and then again from 
1949 to 1992. The excavations at Kalhu are the source for nearly all the ivories (the 
so-called 'Nimrud ivories') that I have used for this book's illustrations. 

13,1a (And later the Kena'anite clans... as far as Lasha): This parenthetical comment 
appears to be an addition to the text made by a later editor. 

13,1b organized within their respective regions by their peoples: The Hebrew here 
is very awkwardly expressed (literally "within their regions, within their peoples"). 
As pointed out in note 13a above, the author struggles to express abstract concepts of 
classification and categorization. 

13,2a east of the river: The river that the author alludes to is almost certainly the 
Perath (that is, the Euphrates). 
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13,2b These are Shem's descendants...These are the Noahssons' clans...: Note 
this parashah closes with two summary sentences. The authors of Genesis often used 
summary sentences to begin or close parashot and provide structure to their narrative. 

14a At that time...: Another example of using parashot petuhot to set off material 
associated with an independent source—in this instance, the story of the tower, which 
provides etiologies for the existence of different languages and for the name Bavel. 

As discussed in the essay after the notes, I attribute this parashah to the author who 
also wrote the garden story (P8-P9,l). There are a number of noteworthy similarities 
between the two passages: the use of the first person plural for Yahweh's speech, the 
portrayal of Yahweh "walking around" the garden or the city as a human would, and 
the shared theme of Yahweh punishing humans (banishing them from the garden, 
mixing up their language and scattering them) out of a concern that they might 
become too powerful. 

14b one language: The mention of a single language here is inconsistent with the 
material in P13, which presumes that there are already multiple languages in ex¬ 
istence; the inconsistency is due to the different source materials and the different 
layers of editorial activity present in the two parashot. The fact that later authors and 
editors so often allowed these inconsistencies to remain in the text is indicative of the 
respect they had for the earlier versions of the stories that they were editing, and of 
the respect that they had for the sources behind the material they were adding. This 
is something that we see repeatedly in Genesis, and something that I observed as 
well in my translation of Shmu'el. 

14c after they set out: The pronoun here at the beginning of P14 has no antecedent— 
that is, the name of the people or clan who build the tower is never mentioned, 
possibly because the builders of the tower are anonymous in the author's source. 

14d Bricks served as stone for them: This parenthetical statement appears to be 
original and not a later addition. If so, it would indicate that the author's source was 
from Babylonia and that he was writing for an audience in Yehud, which would not 
have been familiar with Babylonian building techniques. It is also possible that the 
author added the parenthetical comment because he wanted his audience to think he 
was relying on a source from Babylonia, and not simply creating a story of his own. 

14e the tower that the humans had built: The author implies the tower was complete. 
For whatever reason, popular conception holds that the tower was never finished. 
See, for example, Pieter Bruegel the Elder's famous painting of the unfinished tower. 

14f nothing that they plan to do will be out of their reach: This is the third time 
that Yahweh has had to take action to prevent humans from becoming too powerful. 
The first was the expulsion from the garden so that humans wouldn't be like the gods 
(P9) and the second was limiting their life-span to one hundred twenty years (P9,ll). 

14g So Yahweh scattered them: This final paragraph appears not to be based on any 
source, but was written by the author simply to provide a summary assessment of 
his story—it is through this summary assessment that he integrates the story into the 
broader narrative flow of Genesis. 
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15a These are the stories of Shem's descendants: In the material here, the author 
uses the parashot setumot to mark separate items in a list—in this case, each generation 
of Shem's descendants. The use of the parashot setumot in this way is nearly identical 
to their use in the list of descendants in the section titled "This is the book of stories 
about the genesis of the human race" in P9,2-P9,ll, perhaps indicating that the final 
versions of these lists were shaped by the same author (i.e. the late priestly editor 
and his school). By contrast, the parashot setumot are used in a different fashion in 
the lists in P13-P13,2, and support the view that the author of P13-P13,2 was not the 
same individual as the author of P15. 

15,8a These are the stories of Terah's descendants: This is the section heading for 
the core of the material dealing with Avraham. Some of the material here in P15,8 
was likely part of the early genealogical layers of Genesis, and may have originally 
been connected to P13,2. If so, that connection was removed when the alternate Shem 
genealogy in P15,l-P15,7 was added to the text. 

15,8b while his father Terah was still alive: This is an unusual use of the preposition 
IS by (literally, "on the face of"). It usually has the meaning "in front of" or "on top 
of," but it is clear from context that here it must mean "in so-and-so's lifetime." See 
BDB, p. 818, def. 7a (a). 

15,8c Nahor's wife was Milkah Haransdaughter: Nahor marries his cousin; there 
are many instances of cousin marriage in Genesis, including Yitzhaq and Rivqah, 
Ya'aqov and Le'ah and Rahel, and Esaw and Mohelath. 

15,8d **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here; I follow the Aleppo 
Codex, which had a parashah petuhah. 

16a Leave your country...: Here is a prime example of the authors of Genesis using 
parashot petuhot to set off important speeches (in particular, speeches of Yahweh). In 
the instance here, the speech is Yahweh's initial appearance to Avram. (See notes 12a 
and 14a above for other examples.) 

It's worth noting here the inconsistency between this parashah (P16) and the 
previous one (P15,8). The previous parashah places Avram in Haran, yet Yahweh's 
speech in PI 6 seems to presuppose that Avram is still in the place of his birth (which 
P15,8 implies is Ur-Kasdim). There are numerous instances throughout Genesis of 
such inconsistencies, which I believe is the result of several dynamics at work: that 
the authors wished to preserve the integrity of their sources, even when those sources 
disagreed with one another; that later authors sometimes composed new material 
(not relying on any source) that was at odds with the material they were expanding 
upon; that editors of successive editions did not always feel comfortable making edits 
solely for the purpose of harmonizing conflicting material. 

16b bless one another: Here the author uses the niph'al form of the verb to express 
reciprocal action. This is a common use of the niph'al (see GKC §51rf), though many 
instances of the reciprocal are not correctly recognized by translators. BDB, p. 138, for 
example incorrectly understands the usage in the passage here to carry the reflexive 
meaning, "bless themselves." "Bless" here is used in the sense of "wish well." 
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16c (Avram was... Haran): This parenthetical comment may have been added by the 
late priestly editor. The comment is a good example of his systematizing focus and 
his particular interest in establishing a chronology from creation down to the present 
day. The references here to Haran may also have been added as part of one of the 
"late" editions of Genesis to create some consistency with P15,8. 

16d the individuals whom they had acquired: These individuals could have been 
retainers (i.e., people whom we today would call "employees") or slaves. (Note, 
for example, that in P18 Avram is said to have over three hundred experienced 
retainers.) The usage of the verb ntffl? ("do, make") with the meaning of "acquire, buy" 
is somewhat unusual. See BDB, p. 795, def. 7. 

It's worth noting here that the narrative already assumes Avram is very wealthy. 
At the beginning of this parashah, Yahweh reminds Avram that he has "blessed" him 
(i.e., given him material wealth) and has given him "great renown" (that is, Avram's 
great wealth has made him famous). 

17a Just as he neared the Egyptian border...: Recasting the sentence to produce 
more natural English. The Hebrew literally reads, "Just as he neared entering Egypt." 

The story of Avram and Sarai in Egypt is a bizarre one, with elements that we 
today would describe as wife-sharing and cuckolding. It is almost impossible to 
believe that the story was understood along these lines by its original audience, but 
it nonetheless must have seemed bizarre to them as well, implying as it does that a 
significant amount of Avram's wealth is due to his allowing Phar'oh to take Sarai 
as his wife. We can guess that the Yerushalem priesthood (which was responsible 
for the composition of Genesis over some two centuries) found this story of Avram, 
Sarai and Phar'oh deeply unsettling, because they later wrote a different version of 
this story—P19,l, involving Avraham, Sarah, and Avimelek—in which they make it 
crystal clear that there was no sexual contact between Sarah and her "new" husband. 

We are told (probably by the late priestly editor) in P18,3 and P18,4 that there 
is nine years difference in age between Avram and Sarai, giving Avram's age as 
ninety-nine and Sarai's as ninety. So, in this author's schema, Sarai would have been 
at least sixty-six years old in the trip to Egypt in PI 7. 

17b I'm worried that: Literally, "It'll happen that," or "It could happen that." 

17c taken into Phar'oh's household: That is, to join his harem. 

17d where he had first pitched his tent: P17 seems to know a different tradition than 
the one in P16. In P16, the place where Avram first pitched his tent and built an altar 
was Elon Moreh near Shekem; but in PI 7, the place where he first pitched his tent 
and built an altar is Beth-El. The inconsistency here is illustrative of the attitude the 
Genesis authors had towards their sources and towards the prior editions of Genesis 
to which they were adding—in general, preserving details from different traditions 
or editions, even when those details are inconsistent with one another. 

17e and where he had called on Yahweh's name: The Hebrew is ambiguous. I have 
taken the sentence to be a reference to a past action, but it could also read as an 
action Avram took upon his return from Egypt, in which case it should be translated: 
"whereupon he called on Yahweh's name." 
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17f the land wasn't able to provide enough for them to live together: Literally "the 
land didn't support [their] living together." Although "land" (|HN) is a femine noun, 
the author conjugates the verb as taking a masculine subject. Ancient Hebrew prose 
authors were not always consistent in maintaining strict verb-subject agreement, as 
we see here. 

17g their possessions: The author here is specifically referring to their livestock. 

17h the men are brothers, as are we: The Hebrew here is awkward and may not be 
grammatical, lacking a connection between the two clauses. It literally reads, "men 
are brothers, we." The term "brothers" is used here in the sense of "blood-relatives." 

17i Really: When Hebrew speakers wished to make a definitive statement but in a 
polite manner that would not offend, they would often use the interrogative particle, 
xbn ("Is it not?"). Hence my translation here using "really" as part of a declaration 
rather than retaining the interrogative structure. Note, for example, the identical 
usage in the story of Dawid and Bath-Sheva in the Shmu'el P84 (=2 Sam 10), when 
Dawid asks his servant who the woman is, and he begins his reply with xSn. 

17j surveyed the horizon: The Hebrew idiom □TSJ Xt?: ("lift up the eyes") often has 
the connotation of looking at something in the distance, as here. 

17k the Kikkar region: Literally, "the kikkar of the Yarden." The Hebrew word "103 
(kikknr) is a generic term for a region or district. However, it also appears to be the 
specific name of the region to the east of the lower Yarden river and the Salt (Dead) 
Sea, which is how it is used in the passage treating the separation of Avram and Lot. 

171 (this was before... Sedom and Emorah): While I think it is most likely that 
this parenthetical statement was added by a later author, one can't rule out the 
possibility that the parenthetical comment is from the hand of the original author of 
the story here, as the text of Genesis has numerous parenthetical comments that don't 
necessarily have to be understood as later additions to the text. 

17m like Yahweh's garden: A reference to the mythical garden inhabited by the first 
humans. There are numerous references to this garden in Tanakh; in addition to the 
name "garden of Eden," it is also called "Yahweh's garden" and "God's garden." 

17n he could also count your descendants: The Hebrew here uses the passive voice— 
"your descendants could also be counted." Because the passive is not natural here in 
English, I have recast in the active voice. 

17o explore the land in all directions: Literally, "walk every which direction through 
the land." 

18a Back in the times of Amraphel...: Another example of using parashot petuhot to 
set off material associated with an independent source. In this instance, the end of 
this material is marked with a parashah setumah. See notes 12a, 14a and 16a above for 
other examples. 

It is noteworthy that the author of this parashah repeatedly adds parenthetical 
remarks clarifying place names, presumably because he believed many of the place 
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names in the source he was using would not have been understood by his audience. 
The unusual vocabulary and many unusual place names in this parashah are probably 
indicative of the author's reliance on a written source, and not on oral traditions. 

This story, in my opinion, should be viewed as an expansion of the Avram/ 
Avraham narrative, first introduced in one of the "late" editions of Genesis. The story 
bears some similarities to the story in the Book of Shmu'el of Dawid's recovering 
plunder from the Amaleqites in Shmu'el P62 (=1 Sam 30). 

18b kings of Sedom and Emorah: The Hebrew omits the "king" construct before 
Emorah, but it is not especially unusual in Hebrew when there are two closely 
connected nouns (such as Sedom and Emorah) to use only one qualifier rather than 
two. 

18c among the pits: This phrase is absent in the Hebrew, but it is implied by the 
presence of natf ("to there, thither"). 

18d Avram the Hebrew: This is the only instance in Genesis that Avram (or Avraham) 
is given a surname. It is somewhat unusual that his surname is not a patronymic 
(Terahsson), but rather a gentilic (the Hebrew). Given the uniqueness of the surname, 
it seems probable that Avram's name appeared in this form in the independent source 
that served as the basis for this parashah. If so, it would be another example of the 
authors of Genesis choosing to respect the integrity of their sources, even when it 
created tension with their larger narrative. 

Scholars derive the gentilic ’*ns) ('ibri) from the preposition "OS ("region beyond" 
or "other side"); an 'ibn (or Hebrew) then is a person from the "region beyond." 
However, the specific geographic reference associated with the word—whether this 
is the "region beyond" the Perath river (Euphrates) or the Yarden river (Jordan)—is 
uncertain. If the river in question is the Perath, then it is also unclear whether the 
"region beyond" means west of the river or east of the river. 

18e his most trusted retainers: The word VD’tn, which I have translated "his most 
trusted retainers" ("experienced retainers" is also possible) occurs only here in Tanakh. 
It almost certainly appeared in the source that the Genesis authors used for this 
parashah. Elsewhere in Genesis, the authors instead use the common word for retainer, 
(which can also mean "employee, servant, slave" or "official"), which is what we 
would expect here. 

18f Yahweh El Elyon: Our author has appropriated the title of El Elyon for Yahweh. 
The god El was the chief god of the Kena'anite pantheon; Elyon is an epithet meaning 
"august" or "supreme." It seems likely that the author's source knows only of the god 
El Elyon, and that it is this god whom Avram was acknowledging. While our author 
preserved the integrity of his source, through the simple insertion of Yahweh here, 
he removes the story's confict with one of his main themes in the Avram/Avraham 
narrative—that of Avraham's devotion to Yahweh alone. See note 20h for another 
example of an author reinterpreting the god in a source about Avraham as Yahweh. 

18g not a string: The Hebrew in this sentence is difficult, but the meaning is quite 
clear. 
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18h You mustn't think: Most translate the verb here, "IDX, as "say." However, when 
a writer uses the verb but doesn't specify an audience, the verb usually carries 
the meaning "think." I choose to translate this way here, as this meaning is more 
consistent with our author's concern throughout to highlight Avraham's humility 
and fairness towards others. The alternative translation—"You mustn't say, 'I'm the 
one who made Avraham rich"—creates a picture of Avraham as more competitive 
and more jealous of others than our author likely would have intended. 

I have treated this verb as a jussive/optative ("You ought not," "You mustn't," "I 
don't want you to"). While the jussive is almost always negated by the particle “?X, it 
is on rare occasions instead negated by xb. See BDB, p. 518, def. la(fl) and the not 
fully satisfying discussion in GKC §109d. 

18,1a oracle of Yahweh: It is strange to see the use of the phrase "oracle [nai] of 
Yahweh" here, as it is a technical term typically used in reference to oracles received 
by prophets associated with a temple or shrine. Language associated with prophetic 
oracles is also used in P21 (but with D1XJ rather than in), in the story of God's testing 
Avraham (the "binding" of Yitzhaq). 

18,1b your protector: Literally, "a shield for you" (language typical of the Psalms). 

18,1c the one who stands to inherit my things: The word pitfa occurs only here, and 
its meaning must be derived from context. Possibly the word is from the root pit!/ 
("be abundant"), or possibly it is a loan word from some regional Aramaic or Hebrew 
dialect. The phrase is not glossed by the author or by later editors, so presumably 
they expected their audience to understand what it meant. There are several unusual 
things in this Tparashah (P18,l) that may indicate the author has preserved elements of 
his sources—the use of the phrase "oracle of Yahweh," the lack of waws connecting 
clauses in Yahweh's speech, the unusual syntax (specifically the use of the pronoun 
Xin), and the unusual vocabulary. 

18,ld Dammeseq Eliy'ezer: The construction of the name is extremely unusual; we 
expect to see the gentilic after the given name—"Eliy'ezer of Dammeseq" (Damascus). 
Instead the place name is not written as a gentilic (which would be ’piratn), and it 
appears before the given name. If the text is not corrupt here, then this presumably 
is how the name appeared in our author's source, for there is no other plausible 
explanation for why the author would have written the name in this fashion. 

18,le Here's the problem...So you must realize: Avram uses the particle ]n/mn 
twice in close succession in this passage. The particle is most commonly translated 
"look here" or "behold," but it is often used in situations where the speaker demands 
his audience acknowledge a fact or situation that must be addressed. My translations 
("here's the problem" and "so you must realize") try to capture this nuance. 

18,lf someone else in my household: That is, someone not related to Avram, but 
rather one of the retainers or long-standing servants who is attached to his household. 

18,lg As he was wont to trust in Yahweh: Given the context, the verb form here is 
unusual and difficult—I read it as the frequentative perfect consecutive. On this verb 
tense, see GKC §112oo. 
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18,lh he reckoned what he said was the truth: Literally, "he reckoned it to him as 
truthfulness." My translation proposes a very different reading from the traditional 
understanding of this passage. I take the subject of the verb to be Avram, not Yahweh, 
as this is the most natural way to read the Hebrew. The sentence says simply that 
because Avram typically trusted in Yahweh, he considered that Yahweh's statement 
to him about having innumerable descendants—despite how absurd it might have 
seemed—was a true statement. For this meaning of the construction b ntl/n + a direct 
object, see BDB, p. 363, def. II.l. The basic meaning of np23 (typically translated 
"righteousness") is "rightness, truth." See BDB, p. 842, def. 4 for npl 2 with the 
meaning "truthfulness." 

18.11 how can I know: Avram's statement here where he expresses doubt comes as a 
surprise, as it is entirely at odds with the previous comment that he was "wont to trust 
in Yahweh" and "reckoned what he said was the truth." The likeliest explanation 
for this inconsistency is that the two statements reflect different layers of editorial 
activity within this parashah. 

18,lj They will slave for them. ..: The Hebrew prose in this passage is quite awkward 
due to overuse of the third person plural pronoun and the lack of antecedents. I have 
tried to retain some of this awkwardness in my translation. 

This sentence and the one that follows ("However, I'm going to bring judge¬ 
ment. ..") were likely not present in the early editions of Genesis; rather, they read 
more like insertions by a later author who sought to create a link between Yahweh's 
promise here to Avram and the stories of Yisra'el's servitude to Egypt and the exodus. 

18,1k the third generation after you. ..: The Hebrew here reads "the fourth genera¬ 
tion" (that is, the third generation after Avram). The references to the third generation 
and the Amorites' sin are obscure. The third generation after Avram must refer to 
Ya'aqov's twelve sons, who are Avram's great grandchildren. If the Amorites' sin is 
understood as objective genitive (that is, the "sin against the Amorites"), then this 
may be a reference to Shim'on's and Lewiy's slaughter of Shekem and his townspeo¬ 
ple at the end of P28. In any case, it is impossible to reconcile the statement about the 
four hundred years (which I believe is an insertion made in one of the "late" editions 
of Genesis) with the statement that Ya'aqov's sons will be migrants in a land not 
theirs before returning to Kena'an. 

18.11 At that moment: This is an idiomatic usage of the phrase Kinn DVD (typically 
translated as "on that day"). This idiomatic usage is not recognized by BDB in its 
entry on Dr (pp. 398-401), but see note 8n above and note llh of my translation of the 
Book of Shmu'el. 

18,2a I can build myself into a family through her: For this use of the verb rm 
("build"), see note 27,3r below. The prepositional phrase literally reads "from her" 
(i.e., "from her child"). I have recast into natural English. 

18,2b her lady seemed very insignificant: It is interesting to compare this parashah 
and P19,3, when Sarah's jealousy again gets the better of her, and she convinces 
Avraham to send Hagar and Yishma'el away permanently. 
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18,2c It's your fault: The author here captures well the dynamic between a husband 
and wife who are fighting. Sarai is blaming Avram for not doing more to stop Hagar 
from belittling her. Avram responds with something to the effect of "She's your 
problem, not mine [i.e., she's Sarai's maidservant] — so deal with her as you see fit, 
and stop bothering me about it." 

18,2d I'm going to make your descendants so numerous that they can't be counted!: 

It is interesting to note here that Hagar is the recipient of the same promise as the one 
given to Avram, Yitzhaq and Ya'aqov. 

18,2e looked upon the god who sees me: The Hebrew here is difficult and, like much 
else in this passage, somewhat cryptic. The text literally reads, "looked after the one 
who sees me." It's worth noting here that this passage is another example of the 
Genesis authors using a tradition or place name associated with a local Kena'anite 
god (El in this instance) and recasting it to be about Yahweh. See notes 18f and 20h 
for other examples. 

18,2f that well is called: Earlier in this parashah, it is a spring (pit, 'en) that Hagar finds, 
but now she refers to it as a well (iKn, her). It is possible that the author has in mind 
an artesian well (a well where water rises naturally from pressure of the underlying 
aquifer), as this would explain how an author could use the terms synonymously. See 
the story of Rivqah in P23,l, where the author also uses the terms interchangeably, 
and see also notes 20c and 27h below. 

18,3a the binding agreement between the two of us: A reference back to the binding 
agreement made in P18,l. 

18,3b I-: The Hebrew here is unusual. God begins a sentence with "I," but then 
breaks off that sentence and expresses his thought in a different way. While this 
is common in all spoken language, and while the authors of Genesis often try to 
represent spoken language accurately, it is unusual to see such informal sentence 
construction attributed to God. 

18,3c I will give you an extraordinary abundance of children: Literally, "I will make 
you bear fruit in extraordinary amounts." As discussed in note 5b above, the authors 
of Genesis almost always use the verb ms ( prh , "be fruitful, make fruitful") to refer 
to a person's reproductive success. 

18,3d to own in perpetuity: Literally, "as a permanent possession." The author here 
appears to use a technical real estate term, dSii? nrriK. The term seems to be identical 
to the English common law concept of the perpetual freehold. See note 38c below. 

18,3e God then addressed Avraham: With this phrase, the author emphasizes that 
God is now addressing Avraham by his new name and no longer by his former name, 
Avram. 

18,3f through the mark on your bodies: Literally, "through your bodies." I have 
added the reference to the mark on the body. The author intends the reader to 
understand that the agreement can be verified or confirmed as permanent through 
visual inspection of the permanent mutilation of the male's penis. 
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18,4a Sarai... Sarah: The derivation of the name Sarai is uncertain. It may be an 
archaic form of Sarah, with the same meaning ("princess"). However, to the ear of the 
author's audience, Sarai might have sounded closer to the root meaning "persevere" 
with an ending for an abstract noun added. 

18,4b Avraham fell down...: Contrast the doubt that Avraham expresses here with 
the statement in P18,l that when Avram was told he would have a son, "he reckoned 
what Yahweh told him was the truth." See note 18,lh above. Both P18,l and P18,4 
show signs of multiple levels of editorial activity, which resulted in inconsistencies 
between the two parashot. One layer of material in P18,l reflects the later view of 
Avraham as the embodiment of the good man and faithful believer, and was likely 
written as part of a "late" edition of Genesis. By contrast, this passage in P18,4, where 
Avraham is not so trusting or ready to believe, was likely written as part of one of the 
"early" editions of Genesis. 

18,4c You will name him Yitzhaq: It's interesting to note that in P18,4 the origin of 
Yitzhaq's name is from Avraham's doubting Yahweh, whereas the implicit suggestion 
in P19 is that the origin of Yitzhaq's name is from Sarah's doubting. The inconsistency 
here can be explained either as due to different oral traditions that were preserved in 
different parashot, or as due to an editor inserting material in P18,4 to "correct" the 
tradition in P19 that he for some reason found objectionable. 

18,4d twelve great princes: There are numerous parallels between Yishma'el and 
Esaw that are worth noting. Both are older brothers who lose out to the favored 
younger brother, both leave Kena'an and live east of the Yarden, both give rise to 
numerous chieftains and princes, and both are skilled hunters. One of the favorite 
literary techniques of the Genesis authors was to create parallels in narrative action 
and character situations in order to introduce associations in the reader's mind across 
characters and events in their stories. For other examples of this technique, see notes 
27,3m, 27,3q, and 32c below. 

18,4e he cut off his own foreskin: The verb form used to describe the act of circumci¬ 
sion (the niph'al form of Sin) can be read with either a reflexive meaning or a passive 
meaning. It often is translated as passive, but in most cases there is a reflexive element 
that is present. I have chosen to translate all the instances of 5in in this paragraph as 
reflexive, consistent with Avraham's action here, which is clearly reflexive. 

19a I'd like to get some food... continue on your way: Note the nearly identical 
phrasing in Jud 19.5. 

19b I'd like to get some food for you so that you may refresh your spirits!: On 

the use of the imperative directly after a jussive, see GKC §1101. Note also this 
construction is used below in the story of Avraham, Sarah, and Avimelek in P19,l 
("so that he might pray for you and you live!"). 

19c don't be shocked: Translating the Hebrew particle run (literally, "look here"). 
This particle is commonly used by speakers to draw their audience's attention to a 
surprising thing or fact. "Guess what" is an alternative translation that would also 
work well here. 
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19d my period: BDB, p. 726 proposes "sexual pleasure" from the root pi? (' dn). 
However, I believe it is preferable to take this as a word for "menstrual cycle," derived 
from the root ill? (‘dd) and related to mi? {'iddah, 'menstruation'). See BDB, p. 723. 

19e For Avraham will certainly become... will greet one another in his name: This 
thought of Yahweh's is a reference to the first promise that he made to Avram in PI 6. 
This passage begins the story of Avraham's debate with Yahweh over whether an 
evil town should be saved for the sake of the good men living there. This topic is 
more in keeping with the theological concerns of the fifth and fourth centuries BCE 
and, in my opinion, this debate story should viewed as one of the "later layers" of 
the Genesis material. See my additional comments on this topic in the appendix. 

19f I know how he is—how he will...: The Hebrew is somewhat unusual here. It 
literally reads, "I know him—to the end that he will " 

19g Yahweh announced: It's unusual that the author doesn't specify here who Yah¬ 
weh is addressing in his speech (as is normal in Hebrew), although it is clear from 
context that it can only be Avraham. 

19h So you should know: Translating here the Hebrew particle to, which a speaker 
typically uses to soften a message and to express deference to his audience. While this 
particle is sometimes used by Yahweh to address a human, its use here is unusually 
deferential. The highly deferential tone, however, is in keeping with the opening 
of this story, where—because of Avraham's greatness—Yahweh decides to inform 
Avraham of what he is about to do. 

19i at that point the men turned: The text is somewhat confusing. Recall at the 
beginning of P19 the author states that Yahweh appeared to Avraham as a group of 
three men. In the text here (and in the story of Sedom and Emorah's destruction), he 
implies that one of the three is Yahweh and the others are two of Yahweh's divine 
attendants. 

19j Damn you for doing anything like that: Avraham here surprisingly uses a 
(moderately strong) oath. His questioning of Yahweh's just behavior is reminiscent of 
the story of Job. As mentioned above in note 19e, the story here may date to the fifth 
or fourth century BCE—roughly the same time as the composition of Job. 

19k anywhere in Sedom: The phrase "]im (literally, "in the midst of") is sometimes 
used idiomatically, as here, to mean "anywhere." This idiom is not often recognized— 
for example, BDB, p. 1063, misses it. 

191 on account of those five: Avraham here gets Yahweh to admit that he wouldn't 
destroy the city on account of just five men. Yet rather than pursue this point, he 
undermines himself and continues on a lengthy dialogue with Yahweh where he 
renegotiates this number to ten men. 

19m here in the town plaza: The 3im ("wide space, plaza") was a broad area, usually 
located inside town near the town gates, that served as a social and civic gathering 
place and place for conducting business. The citations in BDB, p. 932, provide an 
excellent overview. 
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19n so that we can have sex with them: The context demands that the mob use 
an obscene term for sexual intercourse, but the author instead uses a very mild 
euphemism (m\ "know"). The decision of the author not to use a crude or obscene 
term is likely an indication that he understood that his composition would be treated 
and read as scripture. 

19o they've come under my roof as guests: The author uses here what appears to be 
idiomatic Hebrew, although this is the only instance of the idiom. Literally, "they 
have entered into the shade [i.e. protection] of my rafters" (’mp ^23 1X3). 

The willingness of Lot to hand over his daughters, knowing that they would 
be raped and probably killed, rather than allow his guests to suffer the same fate 
demonstrates the strength of the code of hospitality in the author's culture—a trade¬ 
off that seems incomprehensible to us today. 

19p others cried: The author here represents group speech with the construction 
"They said... and they said_" This is different from the construction for repre¬ 

senting group speech used by the author of the Yoseph story (see below, notes 34p 
and 37ah). This is one of numerous indications that the principal author of the 
Avram/Avraham narratives and the principal author of the Yoseph narratives are 
two different individuals. 

19q the men reached out to grab Lot: That is, Yahweh's messengers reached out to 
grab Lot. The passage is somewhat confusing in Hebrew because of the author's use 
of "men" to refer both to Yahweh's messengers and the men of the town. I have tried 
to retain some of the imprecision of the Hebrew in my translation here. 

19r all of them, down to the last man: Literally, "from the least important one to the 
most important one." This phrase is a common Hebrew idiom that is used as an 
emphatic way of saying "everyone." 

19s so that it was impossible for them to find the entryway: Translating into natural 
English. The text literally reads, "they tried in vain to find the entryway." 

19t your son-in-law: The portrayal of Lot's family is confusing. Here the author 
mentions just a single son-in-law, but in the sentences that follow, the author refers 
to "sons-in-law." If the text is not in error, we should presume one son-in-law living 
with Lot in Sedom, and one or more sons-in-law living somewhere in the vicinity. 
Presumably Lot has at least four daughters—two "who are virgins" and two or more 
who are married. The married daughters stay behind with their husbands and are 
killed in the general destruction; the two virgin daughters escape with Lot. 

19u the outcry against them has grown too great for Yahweh to bear: The Hebrew 
is somewhat awkward and is expressed in an archaic style. Note, for example, the 
substitution of the older form npl?2 ("outcry") for the more customary npJ?T. Note 
also, the suffix on onpus is the objective genitive—thus, "outcry against them." 

19v the two daughters of yours who are still here: These are the two virgin daugh¬ 
ters of Lot whom he offered up to the men of Sedom. The author also makes reference 
to other daughters of his who are married to his sons-in-law, one or both of whom no 
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longer live with Lot. On the use of the niph'al of K2n with the meaning of "happen to 
be [in a place]," see BDB, p. 594, def. 2c. 

19w the Kikkar: The Kikkar (loon) was the name given to the region of the lower 
Yarden valley that abutted the Salt (Dead) Sea. The word is also the generic term for 
a district or region; but here it is used in its specific sense as the name of the region 
around the Salt Sea. See note 17k above. 

19x if I can't avoid this evil catching me up. I'll die: Literally, "otherwise this evil 
will catch me up and I'll die." The Hebrew particle ]S ("lest, unless") is often used 
in situations where an English speaker would say "otherwise" (in the sense of, as 
the Oxford English Dictionary puts it, "if the case be not so, if not, else"). In the 
passage here, I have expressed the idea in natural English rather than employing 
the more literal "otherwise." But for other passages in Genesis where |S has the 
meaning "otherwise," see P14 ("otherwise, we might be scattered"), P27 ("I thought 
otherwise I might die"), and P37,l (twice: "otherwise, I would have to look upon" 
and "otherwise, you will lose everything"). 

19y Tso'ar: Note the author's punning on Tso'ar and "small request" (nuts'ar). 

19z As the sun was rising up: The author of P28 uses a similar image, when Ya'aqov— 
limping from his injury—passes through Penu'el on his way to meet Esaw. (But the 
image is much more dramatic in the Ya'aqov narrative.) 

19aa pillar of salt: The author here offers an etiology for the pillar-like salt formations 
that grow naturally in and around the southwestern shore of the Dead Sea. An 
interesting gallery of photos can be seen at /https: //amusingplanet.com/2012/09/ 
strange-salt-f ormat ions-in-dead-sea. html?m=l 

19ab When God annihilated...: The author here writes a short summary sentence as 
a means to conclude the story of Sedom and Emorah. In this instance, the summary 
sentence is used instead of a parashah petuhah or parashah setumah to mark the end of 
the story. As pointed out previously, the use of summary and introductory sentences 
is a favorite literary technique used by the authors and editors of Genesis. 

The mention that God "remembered Avraham and so sent Lot away" is a refer¬ 
ence to the debate between Avraham and Yahweh that immediately precedes the story 
of Sedom and Emorah; the implication here is that God saved Lot's life because of 
Avraham's argument. Given the content of the summary sentence, it seems probable 
that it was written by the author of Yahweh's debate with Avraham. The purpose 
of his additions to the story of Sedom and Emorah—the debate and this summary 
sentence—was to fill out the depiction of Avraham's greatness. I assume the early 
editions of Genesis would have included some version of the Sedom and Emorah 
story, but without the introductory debate material or the concluding sentence. 

19ac lived up in the hills: The story of the incest between Lot and his daughters may 
reflect the original Lot story, where he fled to the hills. The interlude in Tso'ar may 
have only been inserted to provide an etiology for the place name. 

The incest story is an etiology explaining the origin of the neighboring peoples 
of Mo'av and Ammon, and is meant to be insulting to them. 
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19ad like there normally would be: What the older daughter means is that "there 
would normally be men around here, except that they were all killed when Sedom 
and Emorah were destroyed." The author here uses Hebrew word "pi ("road, path") 
idiomatically. Thus the phrase yixn b? "piD (literally, "like the way of the entire 
world") has the meaning "like the way things normally are." See BDB, p. 203, def. 4 
for other instances in which T n is used in this fashion. 

19ae Let's get father drunk on wine: Note the parallel to the story of No'ah's drunk¬ 
enness. 

19af 'From father'... 'Kinsman's son': Both names would be understood by an an¬ 
cient audience familiar with the Hebrew langauge to refer to the incestuous acts of 
intercourse that produced Mo'av and Ben-Ammi; the story, which probably would 
have been seen as both crude and amusing by an ancient audience, is meant to be 
insulting to the two neighboring peoples. 

19,1a From there, Avraham set out: This story, which is a variant of the story be¬ 
ginning PI 7 when Phar'oh takes Sarah as a wife, bears many signs of being a later 
addition to Genesis. Unlike the story in P17 on which it is based, it removes any 
ambiguity about whether Sarah had sexual relations with her "new man." In addition, 
it presents an especially pious view of Avraham, as would be more typical of later 
material. Finally, the Hebrew grammar is awkward in several places—something we 
might expect from a later author who was a native Aramaic speaker and who knew 
Hebrew only as a written language. 

19,1b When Avraham said about his wife: The prose here is quite awkward, and 
may indicate the story is from the hand of a different author than the other sections 
of the Avraham narrative. 

19,1c took her as his own: The verb here, npb ("take"), is commonly used to describe 
a man acquiring (or taking) a woman to be his wife, which is how the verb should be 
understood here. See also note 23,lz below. 

19,ld innocent of any wrong-doing: Here the author uses terminology associated 
with Yahweh's cult at Yerushalem—’S3 jl'p] ("cleanness of hands"), a phrase used by 
a worshipper professing his or her good behavior and innocence from wrong-doing. 
See, for example, Ps 24.4, 26.6 and 73.13. 

19,le she really is my sister: This is another indication of the lateness of this story. 
Because the author is of the opinion that Avraham cannot tell a lie (something that 
likely would not have been especially important to an earlier author), the author of 
this parashah invents a story that Sarah is actually Avraham's half-sister. 

19,lf your 'brother': Avimelek chooses not to refer to Avraham as Sarah's "husband," 
but instead sarcastically refers to him as her "brother." I believe the author intended 
his audience to understand this choice of language as an insult, and as indicative 
of Avimelek's continued displeasure with Avraham and disbelief of the supposed 
sibling relationship between Avraham and Sarah. Note also that Avimelek's subtle 
criticism of Avraham's behavior continues in the following sentence. 
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19,lg I hope it helps you overlook everything that happened to you: The author 
here uses two idiomatic phrases—D'rr niOD (literally, "a covering of the eyes") and 
-|nx "itff'X ^3 (literally, "everything that was with you"). A literal translation of the 
sentence would be "May it be for you a covering of the eyes with respect to everything 
that was with you." 

19,lh Avraham in turn prayed to God...: The 'magical' or prophetic powers associ¬ 
ated with Avraham's praying are another indication of the lateness of this parashah. 

19,2a Yahweh paid notice to Sarah...: Like most of the parashot about Avraham, 
this parashah bears the signs of multiple layers of editorial activity. This parashah 
is noteworthy, however, in that its principal author shows great skill in creating 
emotionally dramatic scenes with an economy of words; as a result, the parashah is 
among the most emotionally affecting in Genesis. 

19,2b just as he had promised: For the use of 3m (typically meaning "speak, say") 
with the meaning "promise," see BDB, p. 181, def. 6. 

19,2c his son Yitzhaq: Throughout the Avraham and Ya'aqov narratives, the authors 
have a fondness for mentioning family relationships when it is not strictly necessary— 
for example, adding the phrase "his son" to the mention of Yitzhaq here and in the 
following sentence. In particular, the authors use this technique to introduce elements 
of poignancy into the narrative; to the modern ear, this technique can come across 
as heavy-handed and emotionally manipulative, as for example in the story of the 
"binding of Yitzhaq" in P21. 

19,2d one hundred years old Recall from the end of P18,2 that Avram was eighty-six 
years old when Yishma'el was born; that would make Yishma'el fourteen years older 
than Yitzhaq. 

19,2e Who would have thought that someone would ever utter... Literally, "Who 
would ever," she wondered, "have uttered...." The author here uses the perfect (bba) 
with the meaning of the pluperfect subjunctive. For the use of the perfect in this 
fashion, see GKC §106 p. 

19,2f had grown big and was weaned The practice in the ancient Near East was to 
nurse children for much longer than we do today—typically four or five years. (See, 
for example, the treatment of Hannah's weaning of her son in Shmu'el PI.) If Yitzhaq 
was weaned at around four years of age, this would make Yishma'el eighteen at the 
time of his brother's weaning. 

19,2g Hagar the Egyptian's son: Hagar's son is anonymous in this parashah (P19,2), 
which was probably a part of the earliest edition of Genesis. While the parashah's 
primary purpose was to explain how the Yishma'elites separated from the people 
who became the Yisra'elites, it may also have served at one point as an alternate story 
for how Yishma'el received his name, as the end of the story is full of puns on his 
name. In the composition and editing process, material may have been moved back 
and forth between P18,2 (the story of Yishma'el's birth) and this parashah, though it is 
impossible to determine what the earlier versions of these two stories looked like. 
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19,2h this bitch maidservant: Hebrew nr and nxr ("this"), when used in place of an 
individual's name, on occasion can have an extremely pejorative force, which I have 
reflected in my translation. For other examples, see similar usages in the story of 
Dawid and Abigiyal (Shmu'el P53 = 1 Sam 25.21) and in the story of Tamar's rape 
(Shmu'el P87 = 2 Sam 13.17). 

19.21 along with the boy: The Hebrew here is difficult, as it seems to suggest Avraham 
put the boy on Hagar's shoulder. This may reflect grammatical laziness on the part 
of the author, or it may be that the text is corrupt. The author of this story views 
Yishma'el as just a boy—the term is typically used for young boys (under the 
age of ten). The fourteen year gap between him and Yitzhaq is almost certainly an 
artifact of the chronological comments added by the late priestly editor and his school; 
the author of the earliest version of this story would have understood the age gap 
between the two boys as being relatively small. 

19,2j she abandoned: The author uses language here that is unusually forceful and 
almost violent—("throw aside, fling")—as a reflection of the extreme emotions 
that Hagar is feeling—a kind of hatred of herself for giving up on her boy and on her 
own life. 

19,2k facing the opposite direction... facing away from the boy: In these sentences 
the author uses language to maximize the poignancy of the situation and to provoke 
an emotional reaction from his readers. 

19.21 God heard the noise the boy was making: This is a play on Yishma'el's name, 
which means "God hears." (But it's worth pointing out here that in the narrative, it 
is Hagar—not the boy—who is crying and making noise.) The pun on Yishma'el's 
name is repeated in the divine messenger's speech in the following sentence. In an 
earlier version of this parashah (or in the oral tradition used by the author as a source), 
this material may have provided the original etiology of Yishma'el's name. If so, 
the authors of the Avraham narrative rejected this etiology and elected instead to 
provide an etiology of Yishma'el's name in PI 8,2 that more explicitly highlighted the 
animosity between Sarah and Hagar. 

19,2m And so God was with the boy...: The story of Hagar and Yishma'el concludes 
with a summary paragraph that is typical of many of the stories in Genesis. 

20a swear this to me by God: Throughout Genesis, the authors display a later 
theology than we see in the Deuteronomistic History and in Shmu'el. For example, 
here we would expect "your god" in Shmu'el. Throughout Genesis, crn^X ('eldhim) is 
almost always used with the sense and force of "God", unlike Shmu'el, where more 
often the sense is "god," with "god" typically being qualified in some way. 

20b my kith... my kin: The vocabularly here is quite unusual—p and id:, which are 
always used together, are poetic and possibly would have been seen by the author 
of this parashah as archaic. The words occur only three times in Tanakh (here, in Job, 
and in Isaiah). See BDB p. 630 and p. 645. I have tried to capture the flavor of the 
vocabulary with the English phrase "kith and kin," which are also typically used 
together and are (nowadays) rare. 
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There are many places in Genesis—particularly in the 'primeval history' (P8- 
P14)—where the authors seem to be deliberately employing vocabulary and syntax 
that their audience would have perceived as archaic. Although this technique is less 
common in the patriarchal narratives, one does see it on occasion, as here. 

20c bountifully-watered well: I take the phrase D’nn "IN3 to be an abbreviated form 
of the phrase □”n O’D "1X3 and to refer specifically to an artesian well (that is, one 
where water does not require pumping and rises to the surface naturally, due to the 
pressure from the underlying aquifer). See BDB, p. 91 for citations of this phrase and 
the related □”n D'n 3X3. See also note 27h below, which is also about a dispute with 
Avimelek over what appears to be an artesian well. 

20d until now: An idiomatic use of Ol’n TiSn ("until today"). For another example of 
this usage of nrn, see notes 8n and 18,11 above. 

20e I'd like you: Reading the verb here as the jussive. 

20f Be'er Sheva: The root mt? means both "oath" and "seven." 

20g Philishtines' land: This is the first mention of the Philishtines in the narrative 
portion of Genesis (they appear earlier in the book, but as part of a list in the "table of 
nations" in P13). The mention of the Philishtines here is a bit jarring, as there is no 
explanation that Avimelek (who we learn in P19,l is the king of Gerar) is a Philishtine 
or that the inhabitants of the town he rules are Philishtine. From this we can assume 
that Gerar was well-known enough to Yehudeans of the fifth and fourth centuries 
not to need a gloss. 

20h Yahweh El Olam: The author here gives Yahweh an epithet, El Olam, which he 
has appropriated from the god El, who was head of the Kena'anite pantheon; Olam 
is an epithet meaning "ancient one" or "eternal one." It is likely that El Olam was the 
name of the god in the (oral) tradition that served as the author's source for this story, 
and that the author has associated this god with Yahweh in composing this story and 
integrating it into the larger Avraham narrative. 

This is one of many examples of the authors of Genesis adapting a tradition 
about Avraham's or Ya'aqov's relationship with a Kena'anite god and reinterpreting 
the story (often by simple insertion of Yahweh's name) to be about the relationship 
between Avraham and Yahweh or Ya'aqov and Yahweh. See, for example, note 18f 
above. 

20i And so Avraham resided...: The Hebrew verb used here, TO, implies temporary 
residence. The closest modern English equivalent would be something like "lived as 
a migrant," though that phrase is too strong to capture the tone of the Hebrew. 

The author here writes a concluding sentence that serves as linking mechanism. 
As I discuss in multiple places in the notes, the use of such sentences rounds out 
the vignettes and is a technique the Genesis authors used to integrate material 
being added as part of a "new" edition with material in the pre-existing edition; the 
technique was also used to link together new vignettes being added at the same time, 
but that were based on sources that were originally independent and not connected 
with one another. See, for example, the concluding sentence of P14 and note 14g. 
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21a God tested Avraham: Note the introductory sentence to this parashah, which 
provides a summary of what the story is about, similar to what we see elsewhere in 
Genesis with summary sentences at the beginning and ending of stories. See notes 
13,2b, 19ab and 19,2m above. 

21b your son—that is, your only child, the one whom you love, Yitzhaq: Here we 
see one of the favorite literary devices of the authors of the patriarchal narratives— 
stating, and then repeating (in this case multiple times), the nature of the family 
relationship between two characters in order to heighten the emotional impact of a 
scene and to introduce a sense of poignancy into the narrative. To manipulate the 
reader's emotions further, the author of this parashah refers to Yitzhaq as Avraham's 
"only child" (though Avraham in fact has two sons, Yishma'el and Yitzhaq). See note 
19,2c above and notes 23,ly and 27,2c below for other examples of this technique. 

21c to me: The phrase "to me" is not explicitly stated in the text, but is implied by the 
context. A burnt offering (rr 1 ?!?) is always made by a worshipper to one of his or her 
gods, and elsewhere in Genesis the only god that Avraham ever makes a sacrifice to 
is Yahweh. 

21d went off together: The author here writes "together" (nrp) to heighten the 
emotional impact of the action. The identical phrase is repeated directly below after 
Avraham tells Yitzhaq that God is looking for a lamb for the burnt offering. As noted 
above, there are multiple instances of such repetition for emotional effect throughout 
the story of the "binding of Yitzhaq" here in P21. 

21e intending to slaughter his son: Before lighting the fire for a burnt offering, the 
sacrificial victim must be killed and its blood drained from its body. Presumably the 
sequence of actions that Avraham intends to carry out is nearly identical to, if not the 
same as, those prescribed for a burnt offering in Lev. 1: kill the victim; drain its blood 
and spatter it against the altar; skin the victim and cut it into pieces; start a fire on the 
altar and pile wood on it; arrange the pieces, the head and the fat on top of the wood; 
wash the internal organs and the legs; and then finally burn it all up on the altar. 

21f which is the origin of the present-day saying: The particle ("which, who, 
what") here carries the force "which is the origin of." The niph'al of the verb nax ("say, 
speak") is here used idiomatically, with the meaning "the saying." See BDB, p. 56, 
which recognizes this usage. 

21g On a mountain, Yahweh shows himself: The Hebrew here is somewhat ambigu¬ 
ous. A less probable, but still possible translation is, "On Yahweh's mountain, he 
shows himself." 

21h Avraham went back: It is odd that the author does not mention Yitzhaq here. 

22a Shortly after these events...: This parashah is a good example of the technique 
used by the Genesis authors to construct the book's narrative—stitching new material 
onto pre-existing material (or linking up two sections of new material), adding clauses 
or sentences to provide a connection to what went before or what goes after, and 
adding some commentary or clarifying comments on the original source material. 
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The parenthetical comments in this parashah, for example, are almost certainly ad¬ 
ditions to the original source material; it is unclear, however, whether these additions 
to the source material were part of one of the "early" editions of Genesis, or were 
added by later editors or authors in the fifth or fourth centuries. The parenthetical 
comment about Rivqah being the daughter of Bethu'el could only have been inserted 
after the addition of the parashah about Rivqah (P23,l), which is itself likely a fifth 
century composition—long after the first edition of Genesis. 

22b Attention: The Hebrew particle n:n is often used at the beginning of a message 
and functions exactly like the practice in English of beginning a short communication 
(letter, e-mail, or telegram) with the phrase "Attention." For another example of this 
usage, see P38 and note 38a below. 

22c Milkah, for her part: The author uses quite formal language here (X’n "for her 
part"), possibly to give the message an official or authoritative air. The parenthetical 
remarks and the sentences not in quotes in this parashah all appear to be glosses added 
by later editors; one of the editors has adopted the same formal language in his gloss: 
"Re'umah—she for her part " 

22d **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah petuhah. 

23a (the total number of years in Sarah's life): The Hebrew here is very awkward 
and confusing; the author of this sentence may not have been very fluent in Hebrew, 
or alternatively, the text may be corrupt. 

23b near to your own burial grounds: The Hebrew sentence structure and the au¬ 
thor's use of the preposition D3ni? ("with you") is very formal and respectful, which I 
have tried to capture in the translation. 

23c allow me to put my dearly departed wife to rest: The Hebrew in the final clause 
of Avraham's speech has a respectful, formal air through its use of the preposition 
n ]sba ("from before me")—thus the translation "put to rest" and not "bury." 

23d local citizens: The author here uses the phrase jnxn □». This term typically 
applies to commoners—that is, anyone who is not a priest, ruler, or high official. The 
phrase is more common in the literature of the fifth and fourth centuries, and may 
indicate a late date for some of the material in this parashah (the core of the material 
here, however, I believe to be early). 

23e at the edge of his property: The Hebrew term miff should be translated here as 
"property" and not "field." As is specified at the end of this parashah, the piece of land 
in question contains a noteworthy number of trees; moreover, the presence of a cave 
implies some sort of rocky outcrop. Such land would not be referred to by a native 
English speaker as a "field." 

23f all those who had come to town for some piece of business: The author uses 
an idiom here; literally, "all those who had entered [xn] his town's gate." I take this 
phrase to refer to the local traders and farmers who come into town and conduct 
business at the town gate or the adjacent plaza. Somewhat confusingly, there is 
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a similar idiom—"those who leave [N2 1 ] the town gate"—that appears to mean 
"citizens" (this latter idiom is used in P28,2 in the story of Diynah and Shekem). There 
the reference is to those who live inside the town walls and so are true "citizens" of 
the town. While I believe these are two different idioms, others do not distinguish 
between them, including BDB (see the brief discussion in BDB, p. 1045, def. 2). 

23g I kindly ask, my lord, that you hear what I have to say: Reading x5 as the 
optative particle ("I wish that, I would like that")—typically written as l 1 ?, but on 
occasion written 

23h what is that between you and me?: Note the exaggerated courtesy with which 
both Avraham and Ephron express themselves during their negotiation. A vestige 
of this custom persists today in the region, as can be observed in the commercial 
transactions in the souk. 

23i And so the property and the cave within it...: Here the author concludes this 
parashah with a summary statement, as we see in numerous places throughout Genesis. 
See above notes 13,2b, 19ab, and 19,2m above for other examples. 

23,1a come back with me: Literally, "follow me." 

23,1b his lord's dowry: The reference here is clearly to the bridal gifts that the servant 
must bring with him to acquire a quality wife for Yitzhaq; it is thus strange that BDB, 
p. 375, proposes "property, goods" for this instance of 3113 rather than "dowry, bridal 
gift." Either Avraham or Yitzhaq could be "his lord," though it is most likely the 
former. This passage provides a good example of the use of Sd ("all, whole, entire") 
as a "filler" word that is often best left untranslated. 

23,1c a spring of burbling water: The Hebrew here reads □ l an ]*17 ("a spring of 
water"). I understand this to be an abbreviated form of □”n D’a ]’S7 ("a spring of 
living [i.e. flowing] water"). Note here how the author alternates between the phrases 
"bountifully-fed well" (D’nn 1X3) and "spring of burbling water" (□ l nn p?). As 
discussed above in notes 18,2f and 20c, I believe the author has in mind an artesian 
well when he uses these phrases. 

23,ld a teenager: Or, alternatively, "unmarried." Hebrew l5in3 means "young 
(unmarried) woman." 

23,le quickly brought her jar down: Throughout the story of Rivqah's marriage 
to Yitzhaq (P23,l), Rivqah is portrayed as industrious and decisive—in addition to 
being beautiful. As such, she is presented as the female ideal. Her actions remind 
the reader of the industriousness of Avigayil in her encounter with Dawid (Shmu'el 
P53) or of the "industrious woman" (^T! ntsx) from Proverbs 31. At the same time, 
though, our author gives Rivqah characteristics appropriate to her age. Like many 
teenage girls, she is easily excitable—in Rivqah's case, she is so excited by the gift 
of the jewelry that she runs home to show her family, completely forgetting about 
Avraham's servant who is left standing there at the well with his camels. 

23,lf until they're done drinking: I translate the phrase 3X II7 as "until," taking this 
to be an abbreviated version of the more usual DX 1II7X 117. 
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23,lg ran back to the well: Throughout the story of Rivqah and Avraham's servant, 
the author alternates between "spring" (]’») and "well" (*IK3). As mentioned above in 
note 23,1c, the author here probably has in mind an artesian well, which one (whether 
a Hebrew speaker or English speaker) might naturally refer to as either a "spring" or 
a "well." 

23,lh half-sheqel... ten sheqels: A sheqel weighed approximately 10 grams. The 
nose ring, then, was small—approximately one-fifth of an ounce—while the bracelets 
were more substantial, weighing a little less than two ounces each. 

23.11 she's the one who bore him to Nahor: Rivqah is making a point of distin¬ 
guishing her side of the family (descended from Nahor's wife Milkah) from the 
lower-status side of the family (descended from Nahor's concubine Re'umah). See 
P22 for these two branches of Nahor's family. 

23,lj The girl then ran off: The humor here—the girl running off excitedly to tell 
her family and completely forgetting about Avraham's retainer, who now is left by 
himself back at the well—is almost certainly intentional on the part of the author. 
The story, which probably was composed as part of one of the "middle-period" (fifth 
century BCE) editions of Genesis, may have been modelled on the story of Ya'aqov's 
meeting Rahel in P27,3, where Rahel excitedly runs to give her family the news and 
leaves Ya'aqov standing by himself by the well. The humor is present in the story in 
P27,3 as well, although it is not as explicit as it is here. 

23,1k her grandmother's family: The Hebrew here says "mother," but the reference 
is clearly to Milkah's side of the family. The Hebrew word for "father" (3K) is on 
occasion used with the meaning "grandfather" or even "great-grandfather" (see BDB, 
p. 3, def. 4a). I believe the word for "mother" (□«) was used in a similar way, as we 
see here. 

23.11 there he was, standing beside the camels: Again, the humor here seems to be 
intentional—the man has no idea how to find Rivqah or her family, and so must wait 
for them to come find him. 

23,1m the woman that Yahweh has picked out for my lord's son: This is a somewhat 
unusual usage of the hiph'il form of the verb nrr ("decide, judge"), but the meaning is 
clear from context. An alternative translation that retains the traditional meaning of 
the verb but that slightly misses the colloquial feeling of the language would be "the 
woman that Yahweh has decided on for my lord's son!" 

23,ln my father's mother is Milkah: Rivqah makes this comment in order to point 
out that Bethu'el was descended from Nahor's wife Milkah and not the concubine 
Re'umah. Even though Bethu'el was the youngest of Milkah's children, his status 
would still be higher than the children of Re'umah. See P22 for the traditions re¬ 
garding Nahor's children, including the names of those descended from Milkah and 
Re'umah. It is also worth pointing out that this is another example in Genesis of 
the youngest (or younger) son or daughter representing the most important line of 
descent. 
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23,lo if you intend to act faithfully and honestly with my lord: That is, "if you 

intend to give the girl to my lord's son." For the unusual use of ttf’ here (which likely 
would strike ancient audiences as a sophisticated and formal style of Hebrew), see 
BDB, p.441, def. 2c(a). 

23,lp This whole thing has been arranged by Yahweh: Literally, "This matter has 
come from Yahweh" (i.e. has happened because of Yahweh's intervention). For an 
identical use of ]Q tor ("go or come out from"), see Is 28.29. Other related citations 
can be found in BDB, p. 962, def. lg. 

23,lq grant you a favorable or unfavorable decision: This appears to be an idiomatic 
expression; a literal translation would be, "We aren't able to tell you [if it's] wrong or 
right." 

23,lr he gave her brother and mother: The author doesn't mention Bethu'el as 
receiving a gift, and—somewhat oddly—he is absent from the rest of this pamshah. 
The remainder of the negotiations are conducted with Rivqah's mother and brother. 

23,1s may your offspring take possession of the towns of their rivals: This is the 
same blessing as that which Yahweh's messenger gives to Avraham in P21 (the 
"binding of Yitzhaq"). 

23,lt having thus acquired Rivqah: For this usage of npb, see BDB, p. 543, def. 4 
(especially def. 4e). See also notes 17c and 19,1c above, and 23,lz below. 

23,lu a trip to the Well of Lahay Ro'iy: This is probably the same well as the Well of 
Hay Ro'iy mentioned in PI 8,2 and that is associated with Hagar and Yishma'el. 

23,lv Southern Desert region: The word 23] is a common noun meaning "south" or 
"south-country," but when used with the definite article (as here), the usage is often 
equivalent to a proper name. Note the similar usage in P17, and see the citations in 
BDB, p. 616, def. 1. 

23,lw inspect the fields: The verb here, which I translate as "inspect," occurs only 
here in Tanakh, and the meaning must be derived from the context. The root mi? is 
possibly related rriff ("speak about, give thought to, study"). See BDB, p. 967. 

23,lx hopped off her camel: The author here employs an idiomatic use of the verb 
5 S3 ("fall"). See BDB, p. 657, def. 6. The characterization of Rivqah's behavior— 
jumping off her camel and then covering herself with her shawl—is a nice literary 
touch, as it captures in just three short sentences the complexity of emotions in this 
teenage girl—giddy with excitement at arriving at her new home, followed almost 
immediately by bashfulness and perhaps fear over what her new husband will think 
of her. 

23,ly his mother Sarah's tent: The author's comment that Avraham and his servants 
have set up Sarah's tent for Yitzhaq's new wife on her return is an especially touching 
detail in a story that is full of them. The principal authors of the Avraham, Yitzhaq, 
Ya'aqov and Yoseph stories were fond of incorporating details to give their narratives 
added poignancy. This is most often done, as here, by reminding the reader of 
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a family relationship at a key moment in the narrative. The story of Yitzhaq and 
Rivqah's marriage here in P23,l has numerous literary elements—more so than the 
other material associated with Avraham, Yitzhaq and Ya'aqov. This may because 
there was little or no tradition about this marriage that the author felt bound to follow, 
so allowing him to feel free to fashion his own story and demonstrate his literary skill. 
In this regard, this material has a great deal in common with the highly "literary" 
Yoseph narrative, and in fact, I believe that the principal author of the Yoseph material 
was also the author of this parashah. See the discussion of P23,l in the appendix. 

23,lz was now his: The author here writes n pb ("take"); when used in the context of 
marriage, the verb typically describes a man taking or acquiring a woman as wife. 
For this usage, see BDB, p. 543, def. 4e. The idiom carries a connotation of ownership 
or possession, which I reflect in the translation. 

24a Avraham acquired another wife...: Another example of using parashot petuhot 
to set off material that has a different source from (or was composed as part of a 
different edition than) the surrounding material. See notes 12a, 14a, 16a, and 18a 
above for other examples. The material here may have been included by the editors 
of Genesis because it provides proof of Yahweh's promise to Avraham to make him 
the father of a "multitude of nations." The material in P24 seems to be a random 
assortment of unrelated traditions that didn't fit into the larger narrative, but that the 
editors of Genesis felt was worth preserving and needed to find a place for. 

It's worth noting how poorly the material in this parashah fits into the core 
Avraham narratives, which have been heavily reworked for literary and theological 
purposes. To cite just a single example of the incongruity, in P18,l, P18,4, and P19,2, 
the authors make much of Avraham's inability as an old man to father children. Yet 
here in P24, after Sarah's death, Avraham's virility in old age is not in doubt—he 
fathers six sons by his wife Qeturah and additional sons through his concubines. 

24b to the eastern lands in the east: The Hebrew in this parashah is clumsy and 
awkward, in contrast to the highly literary prose in P23,l. It is almost impossible to 
think the same author was responsible for both parashot. The author of P24 may not 
have been fully fluent in Hebrew, as Aramaic was the primary spoken and written 
language in Yehud in the fifth and fourth centuries BCE. 

24c Ephron Tsoharsson the Hethite's property: This parashah seems to preserve a 
tradition in which Avraham did not purchase the property where he was buried, 
which is at odds with the story in P23. 

24d The property that Avraham purchased...: This parenthetical comment likely 
was added by an author or editor who felt the need to harmonize the preceding 
statement with the story in P23. 

24e **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah petuhah. 

25a These are the names of Yishma'el's sons: The author of P24 was likely also the 
author of this parashah, as both parashot share vocabularly and are written in a clumsy 
prose style. 
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25b They camped: It is unclear what the antecedent of this pronoun is—possibly 
Yishma'el's sons. In any case, the text here may be an example of the authors 
preserving the specific language present in their sources, even when the presence of 
such language in the text created a confusing narrative. 

25c situated along the border: The verb here, translated as "situated," represents an 
unusual use of the common verb Ssu ("fall"). See perhaps BDB, p. 657, def. 7. 

26a Bethu'el the Aramean: In P23,l Bethu'el's surname takes the form of a patronym, 
"Nahorsson," rather than the gentilic form ("the Aramean") that we see here. This is a 
nice example of the fluidity of surnames in ancient Yehudah and Yisra'el. 

26b for she was barren: The principle authors of the Avraham, Yitzhaq and Ya'aqov 
stories had favorite literary tropes that they used for dramatic effect and to introduce 
parallelism in their stories. One of these tropes is the barren wife, which the authors 
apply to Sarah, Rivqah, and Rahel. 

Yitzhaq's praying to Yahweh to remove Rivqah's barrenness has a parallel in 
Avraham's praying to Yahweh to remove the barrenness of the women in Avimelek's 
household in P19,l. The story in P19,l seems later than the story here in P26 and the 
presentation of Avraham's praying there may be modelled on Yitzhaq's praying here. 

26c If it's going to be like this, what's the reason I'd like to know: The author here 
uses highly colloquial phrasing, which I have tried to capture in my translation. 

26d Two nations are in your belly...: Yahweh's oracles often took the form of poetry, 
as is clear from the oracles preserved in the prophetic books. Although the vocabulary 
used in Yahweh's oracle here is not particularly poetic, the author has given the oracle 
a parallel sentence structure that is commonly found in Hebrew poetry. 

26e the bigger will slave for the smaller: The oracle here presupposes that Edom— 
the people descended from Esaw—is older and more populous (or perhaps larger 
in physical extent) than the "nation" of Yisra'el. It is also worth noting that this 
conception of Yisra'el as a single people dates to the period of the Babylonian exile. 
Previously, the inhabitants of the north (that is Yisra'el) and the inhabitants of the 
south (Yehudah) were thought of as separate peoples. In the book of Shmu'el (likely 
written near the beginning of the Babylonian exile), for example, there is always a 
very clear distinction between the people of the north and the people of the south. 

26f he was named Esaw: Unusually for the birth naratives in Genesis, there is no 
obvious etymology given for Esaw's name. The name "Esaw" (liffSJ) bears a partial 
resemblance to the word for "hair" (nut!?, star), which appears in the preceding clause 
("blanketed with hair"), and in fact Esaw is associated with the name TUB (stir, 
"Hairy") in P32. 

In addition, based on the description of Esaw as being "ruddy" (Tmx, ’admont), 
the reader might expect to see a name based on that word, such as "Edom" (mx), and 
in fact Esaw is identified as Edom in P32. It is possible that what we see here in P26 
are multiple layers of editorial activity dealing with varying traditions about Esaw's 
name; while the signs are subtle here in P26, the multiple layers of editorial activity 
surrounding the name Esaw are glaringly obvious in P32. 
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26g sixty years old: The twenty year gap between Yitzhaq's marriage to Rivqah and 
the birth of their children is strange. The simplest explanation is that the late priestly 
editor and his school (who were probably active in the late fifth or first half of the 
fourth century BCE and who were responsible for adding nearly all the chronological 
information in Genesis) envision these stories as taking place in the ancient past, 
when human life spans were thought to be much longer. 

26h Ya'aqov knew nothing of that world: Literally, "Ya'aqov was an inexperienced 
man." The nuance of the phrase used here (on t!TN) isn't always well understood by 
translators and commentators (see, for example, BDB, p. 1071, def. 2, which misses 
the mark). The adjective an is from the root nan, which can have the connotation of 
simplicity, naivete, ignorance, or lack of experience. 

26i he had a taste for game: The author here uses what appears to be a Hebrew 
idiom—van TS (literally, "game was in his mouth"). The reference is to Yitzhaq's 
love of meat from wild game rather than livestock. 

26j **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah petuhah. 

27a Once when there was a famine...: This entire parashah appears to be a creation 
out of whole cloth, based only on stories about Avraham appearing earlier in Genesis. 
It is possible that the authors of Genesis were unable to find any significant traditions 
about Yitzhaq, and—in an effort to balance out their narrative and give the Yitzhaq 
sections more heft—composed the stories here in P27 based on the Avraham material 
in P16, P17 and P20. 

27b the oath that I swore to your father: The reference here is to the promise that 
Yahweh made to Avram in P18,l that his descendants would be like "the stars" in 
number. 

27c my rites, my commandments, my laws, and my teaching: It is surprising to find 
this language here, as it is more commonly associated with Deuteronomistic authors. 
The reference to rites, commandments, laws, and teaching appears nowhere else in 
the patriarchal narratives and otherwise only appears in Genesis in the story of Noah. 
This material in the Noah story is late—possibly added in the last major revision of 
Genesis in the fourth century. It may be that the sentence here in P27 is an addition 
from the same time period. 

27d And so Yitzhaq remained in Gerar: That is, Yitzhaq followed Yahweh's com¬ 
mand (given in the previous paragraph) not to go to Egypt but to live where Yahweh 
told him to. The speech in the previous paragraph doesn't include the command to 
reside in Gerar, possibly because the author of this story overlooked that. 

27e would have charged us with a crime: The author is using legal terminology here. 
BDB, p. 79, misunderstands DtfK in this instance because it doesn't recognize the legal 
terminology. 

27f a hundred-fold: See BDB, p. 1045. This phrase could possibly could be read as 
"one hundred [measures] of barley," if we read D'UtiP ( s'rym) instead of tni72? (s'n/m). 
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27g grew wealthy... exceedingly wealthy: The prose here is clumsy and repetitive— 
an indication that this parashah is from the hand of a different author than any of the 
principal authors of the Avraham and Ya'aqov stories or the Yoseph narrative. 

27h an artesian well: Literally, "a well of living water." The attribute "living" de¬ 
scribes water that is flowing and that is constant. This almost certainly describes 
an artesian well, where water does not require pumping and rises to the surface 
naturally, due to pressure from the underlying aquifer. See also note 20c above. 

27i 'Enmity': The root is jBiff (stn, "oppose, act in an adversarial manner"), which is 
related to DBtff (stm, "show animosity toward"). See BDB, p. 966. 

27j our efforts will bear fruit: This is the only instance in Genesis in which the verb 
ms ("bear fruit) is not used to refer to reproductive success. Here it very clearly 
refers to success in the occupation that provides one's livelihood (in Yitzhaq's case, 
animal husbandry). 

27k one of his business associates: The word nsn (typically translated "friend" 
or "companion") often has the specific meaning of "business partner" or "business 
associate," as here. See also P35, where Hiyrah is described as the nsn ("business 
associate") of Yehudah. BDB, pp. 945f, is unaware of this usage. 

271 broke off relations with me: The verb here, KSiff ("hate") is used in a technical 
sense connoting a formal break in relations. Cf. BDB, p. 971, def. 3 ("enemy, foe"), 
which is a related usage. In the Psalms, this same language ("my haters" or "those 
who hate me") is also frequently used with the meaning "(my) legal adversaries." 
Recall the alliance of friendship between Avimelek and Avraham and their relatives 
in P20—it is this alliance that Avimelek has broken off in sending Yitzhaq away. 

27m It's because we noticed: Avimelek's answer begins with the grammatical con¬ 
struction of the infinitive followed by the conjugated verb (lS’xn 1K7). This construction 
is typically used to emphasize the action of the verb. When used in a response to a 
question, however, the construction seems to be as much a way for the speaker to 
acknowledge he has heard and understands the question. We do this in English by 
repeating the question, by beginning our answer with an explanatory phrase, or by 
adding an adverb for emphasis. For another example of this usage of the infinitive 
absolute, see Shmu'el P19 (=1 Sam 10.16)—"That man very clearly told us " 

27n safe passage: The author here uses a Hebrew idiom—nSt ti (literally, "send 
away in safety"). See also the use of this idiom in the story of Dawid and Abner in 
Shmu'el P72 (=2 Sam 3:21-23), where the construction is always □iStin "j^m nStr. 

Avimelek and his companions argue in their speech that they have always had 
good relations with Yitzhaq, contrary to Yitzhaq's claims that they unilaterally broke 
off relations and expelled him from their land. 

27o Regardless: The point Avimelek makes here is that, "Regardless of how we've 
treated you in the past [i.e. even if we disagree about whether we treated you poorly], 
Yahweh has now made you a successful man, and we want to have good relations 
with you because of that." 
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27p leaving him with safe passage: The author uses the same Hebrew idiom again, 
this time following the construction found in Shmu'el—"[bni nbtf. 

27q Shiv'ah (or 'Oath'): The word is vocalized here to mean "seven," but I translate 
with the vocalization for "oath," which is s hevu'nh. The pun on "seven" and "oath" 
(shiv'ah/shevu'ah) is implicit here. By contrast, the pun is quite explicit in P20, where 
the authors preserve a separate etiology for the name Be'er Sheva based on the story 
about the water dispute between Avraham and Avimelek. 

As mentioned above in note 27a, this entire parashah appears to have been mod¬ 
eled on material about Avraham in P16, P17 and P20. 

27,2a I don't know how much longer I'm going to live: The author uses a Hebrew 
expression, which literally translates as "I don't know the day of my death" or "I 
don't know when I'm going to die." In English, the expression is "I don't know how 
much longer I'm going to live" (i.e., "I don't think I have much longer to live"). 

27,2b Rivqah was listening in: Here is another literary trope favored by the authors 
of the Avraham and Ya'aqov narratives—the eavesdropping woman. This same trope 
is used with Sarah in P19. 

27,2c said to her son: Throughout the passage here and elsewhere in this parashah, 
the author peppers the narrative with reminders of family relationships (writing, for 
example,"her son Ya'aqov" rather than just "Ya'aqov") to heighten the poignancy of 
the scene. As mentioned in the notes above, this is a favorite technique of the Genesis 
authors, who constantly seek to play on the reader's emotions in their narrative. 

27,2d fetch me: The Hebrew reads "fetch me from there." I have omitted the latter 
two words in order to produce a more natural-sounding English. 

27,2e let his curse be on me and not you: Literally, "let your curse be on me." Note, 
"your curse" is the objective genitive—that is, "[Yitzhaq's] curse on you." 

27,2f just like his father loved: Note the author's repetition of this phrase here for 
dramatic effect. 

27,2g the smooth backside of his neck: Hebrew INIS is a general term for neck, but 
very often it specifically means the back of his neck, as here. 

27,2h which one are you?!: Yitzhaq could only ask this question if he suspected 
something wasn't quite right. 

27,2i sit down at once: Ya'aqob tries to hurry Yitzhaq, as he is worried Esaw will 
return before he can get his father's blessing. The language here is interesting, as the 
author uses the verb Dip in a colloquial and unusual way. Typically in written Hebrew, 
the phrase Dp’l ("and he stood"), when used before the main action verb, functions 
like an adverb with the meaning "immediately, at once, right away, straightaway." 
Apparently this usage was adopted in spoken language and could be used colloquially 
as part of an imperative. Thus, Dltfl Dip doesn't mean, "Stand up and sit down" but 
rather "sit down at once." The author uses this same construction twice later in this 
parashah —see notes 27,2z and 27,2ac below. 
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27,2j How in the world did: The phrase Yitzhaq uses is nr TO (literally, "what's 
this?"), but the phrase is often used colloquially as a way to express surprise. See 
note 28n for discussion of the related phrase nr toS ("why in the world?"). 

27,2k whether you really are: This author here uses nr ("this") colloquially—it 
functions as an adverbial particle similar to how an English speaker might use "really" 
in everyday speech. 

27,21 felt him all over: The only parts of Ya'aqov that are exposed are his lower 
arms, neck, and face. Ya'aqov is dressed in Esaw's finest clothing—garments which 
completely cover his torso, upper arms, and legs. See for example, figures 10,12,16, 
22 and 32, which show typical fine male dress. 

27,2m the voice is Ya'aqov's, he thought: A clear use of TON to mean "think" rather 
than "say." 

27,2n some of your game, my son: Literally, "some of my son's game." 

27,2o thinking as he did: I have taken some liberties with the text here in order 
to make the narrative more compelling in English and so more representative of 
the impact the Hebrew has on the reader. What I translate as Yitzhaq's thought to 
himself ("See—that's my son's smell...") is actually part of the spoken blessing in 
Hebrew. The sentence captures Yitzhaq's observation that his son was successful at 
the task given to him in order to receive his father's blessing—to bring his father 
some freshly-killed game. 

This statement and the rest of the blessing that follows exhibit the strong paral¬ 
lelism typical of Hebrew poetry. Although there is a good case for translating this 
as poetry, I elected to translate as prose here, as I felt this was less disruptive to the 
narrative flow and more faithful to how the passage comes across in Hebrew. 

27,2p the smell of the countryside: Our author has forgotten that these are Esaw's 
best clothes, and because presumably they are clean, would not smell of the country¬ 
side but rather of the indoors. In any case, it is interesting to observe that Ya'aqov's 
and Rivqah's trick involves fooling four of Yitzhaq's five senses—his eyesight is too 
poor to distinguish between his two sons, his sense of touch is fooled by the pieces 
of goat skin, his sense of smell is fooled by the smell of Esaw's garments, and the 
dishes Rivqah prepares please his sense of taste. The only sense that is not tricked is 
his sense of hearing—he recognizes Ya'aqov's voice, but is tricked by everything else 
that he senses. 

27,2q Out of the dew in the air...: Alternatively, one could translate as "from the 
roof of the sky" here, taking bu as an Aramaicism. I have opted to translate as "dew" 
as I think this translation produces a slightly more sensical reading. As mentioned 
above in note 27,2o, the blessing possesses a poetic structure and imagery typical of 
much poetry. 

27,2r lord to your brothers... your mother's children might bow down: Very oddly, 
the blessing references multiple brothers, although Esaw (whom Yitzhaq thought 
he was blessing) has but a single brother. Later in this parashah, Yitzhaq mentions 
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"brothers" again in his conversation with Esaw. The references to multiple brothers 
are most likely just a literary trope, although it is not impossibe that there is an old 
tradition lurking somewhere behind the blessings in which Ya'aqov and Esaw had 
multiple brothers. 

It's also worth noting that the blessing that Ya'aqov receives—with multiple 
brothers bowing down to him (the younger brother)—creates parallels with the story 
of Yoseph. Establishing connections to characters through parallels such as this was 
one of the favorite literary techniques of the Genesis authors. For other examples of 
this technique, see note 18,4d above, and notes 27,3m, 27,3q, and 32c below. 

27,2s When Esaw heard what his father said: The entire scene between Esaw and 
Yitzhaq has a slight comic element to it—Esaw is portrayed by the author here as a 
dolt and a whiner. 

27,2t Isn't it true his name is Ya'aqov?: An allusion to the meaning of Ya'aqov's 
name, which is made explicit in the next clause ("he's cheated me"). Ya'aqov is 
derived from the root 3pr {'qb), which means "heel" or "grab the heel of." By 
extension, that becomes "overreach, usurp, cheat, attack, trick, or deceive." 

27,2u I set him as lord over you...: There is an element of humor in Yitzhaq's speech 
that is likely intentional on the author's part. The authors of P26 and P27,2 display an 
antipathy toward Esaw and consistently portray him as dim-witted. So the sarcasm 
and disrespect in Yitzhaq's response to Esaw here is consistent with that portrayal. 
By contrast, the author of the reunion scene between Ya'aqov and Esaw at the end of 
P27,3 portrays Esaw in a much more sympathetic and positive light. 

27,2v The most fertile places...: Esaw's blessing, like his brother's above, exhibits 
strong parallelism in structure that is characteristic of Hebrew poetry. For reasons 
discussed above in note 27,2o, I represent both blessings as prose. 

27,2w when you become restless: The meaning of the verb (from the root m) is 
unclear; see BDB, p. 923. 

27,2x I hope father dies soon: Literally, "May the period of mourning for my father 
be near." 

27,2y to summon: Translating b Kip. For this usage, see BDB, p. 895, def. 5. 

27,2z without delay, you must run away: For this colloquial use of Dip in spoken 
language, see note 27,2i above. 

27,2aa Why should I be bereft of the two of you: Rivqah's point is that if Esaw were 
to kill Ya'aqov, she would also be bereft of Esaw once he was killed as punishment 
for his crime. Recall the story of the Teqo'ahite woman (end of Shmu'el P90 = 2 Sam 
14.7), where she argues the unfairness of putting to death her only remaining son as 
punishment for murder of her other son. 

27,2ab Sometime later, Rivqah said to Yitzhaq: Note this is Rivqah's second act of 
deceit against Yitzhaq. The theme of deceit in Genesis is particularly associated with 
her, her son Ya'aqov and his future wife Rahel. 
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27,2ac you must go straightaway: Yitzhaqhere uses Dip ("rise, stand up") colloquially 
just as Rivqah did in her preceding speech to Ya'aqov. See notes 27,2i and 27,2z above. 

27,2ad a multitude of peoples: The language here bears the signs of the late priestly 
editor and his school. The blessing in this passage was likely added by them. 

27,2ae El Shaddai: Another instance of the Genesis authors appropriating a local 
Kena'anite god's name and using it as an epithet of Yahweh. "Shaddai" may be an 
archaic word for "mountains;" the god El was the head of the Kena'anite pantheon. 
Thus El Shaddai may mean "El of the Mountains." See notes 18f and 20h above for 
other examples. 

27,2af he went to see Yishma'el: Yishma'el is Esaw's half-uncle and Mohelath is his 
half-cousin. Recall that in P25, we are told that Nevayoth is Yishma'el's oldest son. 
Esaw gets his half-cousin as his wife, just as Ya'aqov gets two of his cousins as his 
wives. 

27,3a the sun was setting: Reading to ("enter, arrive") here as the participle. 

27,3b He named that place Beth-El: There were multiple locations in ancient Yisra'el 
and Yehudah named Beth-El. Because there is strong evidence for a northern origin 
of the Ya'aqov traditions, it is relatively certain that the Beth-El mentioned here is the 
site in the tribal area of Ephrayim near the border with Binyamin. 

27,3c If God will be with me: We expect to read "Yahweh" here rather than "God" 
(□’n^N), as at the end of this long string of conditionals, Ya'aqov states that Yahweh 
will be his god. The fact that the author was comfortable enough to write "God" here 
shows that the two terms were completely interchangeable in the author's mind—he 
made absolutely no distinction between them. 

In the earliest traditions about Ya'aqov, it was likely the god Beth-El who ap¬ 
peared to him at Beth-El and not the god Yahweh. See Hos 12.5, which may preserve 
a memory of this early tradition and which reads "Beth-El [the god] found him—and 
there [i.e. at the place called Beth-El] he spoke with him." 

27,3d the easterners' country: The phrase used here—cnp ’32 ("eastern peoples, 
easterners")—while not unusual in Hebrew is unexpected. Elsewhere in Genesis, the 
authors write "Aram" or "Paddan Aram" instead. The rationale for the use of the 
phrase here is unclear—perhaps it was preserved by the author because it appeared 
in one of his sources. It is worth pointing out that the Ya'aqov tradition preserved 
in Hos 12.13 also very clearly states that Ya'aqov fled to "the Aramean countryside" 
(□ik miff). 

27,3e rolled the stone from the mouth of the well: This may reflect an old tradition 
which portrays Ya'aqov as a strong man—a picture of him at odds with the character¬ 
ization of him in P26 as "knowing nothing" of the outdoors and "living his life inside, 
in tents." The story of Ya'aqov's meeting Rahel has a number of parallels with the 
story of the meeting of Rivqah and Avraham's retainer, and in fact, the latter story 
may be partially modeled on the former. 

27,3f she ran and told her father: Note the parallel with the story of Rivqah in P23,l. 
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27,3g hugged him repeatedly, kissing him again and again: In a nice literary touch, 
the author has chosen (as preserved in the Masoretic vocalization) to express both 
verbs here—pan and pm—in the pi'el rather than the qal; this passage is a good 
example of the intensifying effect the pi'el has on a verb's meaning. See GKC §52/. 

27,3h Le'ah was cross-eyed: Literally, "Le'ah's eyes were weak." That is, her eyes 
were too weak to work together, meaning she was cross-eyed. Another possibility 
is that the author has in mind the condition of being "wall-eyed," where the iris of 
the eyes lacks coloration. This would follow from the idea that the eyes are "soft" 
or "delicate," which is an alternative translation of the Hebrew mm. Finally, the 
reference could be to a "lazy eye" (which would also fit with the description of being 
weak or soft). 

27.31 seven years: Seven years seems far too long to wait, given that these would be 
the prime child-bearing years for Rahel, and the primary goal of any marriage at the 
time was to produce a large number of sons and, to a lesser extent, daughters. 

27,3j your younger daughter, Rahel: Note the repetition of family relationship here, 
a favored narrative strategy of the authors of the patriarchal stories. By calling out the 
daughter relationship in this way, the author sets up the reader for Lavan's tricking 
Ya'aqov by replacing Rahel with Le'ah. 

27,3k Hand over my wife...: Surprisingly, Ya'aqov's tone here with Lavan is quite 
aggressive, as is indicated by the absence of the expected preposition "to me" (’S) 
and the absence of the term of entreaty n: (both of which would soften the tone of 
the Hebrew and make it more respectful). Ya'aqov's aggressive tone can also be seen 
in his choice not to use Rahel's given name but instead to refer to her rudely as "my 
woman." His blunt statement to the girl's father that he desires to consummate the 
relationship (mbit riKinttl, a euphemism for sexual intercourse) comes across as crude 
and offensive given that he is subordinate to Lavan. The aggressive tone here should 
perhaps be understood as stemming from Ya'aqov's impatience to consummate his 
relationship with the woman he loved. It is possible that with this scene the author 
wanted the reader to understand that Ya'aqov has offended Lavan, in order to provide 
an additional rationale for Lavan's substitution of Le'ah for Rahel. 

27.31 Fulfill this week's wedding obligations: The wedding feast of Ya'aqov and 
Le'ah lasts for one week. Lavan tells Ya'aqov that he will give Rahel to him after 
the wedding feast is over, on the condition that Ya'aqov serve Lavan for seven more 
years. 

27,3m whereas Rahel remained barren: Parellelism in narrative action and character 
situations is a favorite literary device of the authors of the Avraham-Yitzhaq-Ya'aqov 
stories. They employ the device liberally throughout their stories to create associa¬ 
tions in the reader's mind and to create and deepen connections across stories and 
characters. For example, they apply the theme of barrenness to each of the favored 
wives of Avraham, Yitzhaq, and Ya'aqov. 

27,3n She named him Re'uven: It was the usual practice among the people of Yisra'el 
and Yehudah for the mother to name the child. 
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27,3o she grew jealous of her sister: Another example of our author using a literary 
trope to establish parallelism among his characters and in the narrative. Here the 
theme of the rivalry between wives establishes parallels between Rahel and Le'ah 
and Sarah and Hagar, and more closely connects the story of Ya'aqov with that of 
Avraham. In both stories, the woman favored by the husband is barren and becomes 
jealous of her rival, who is fertile and who has borne one or more sons to her man. 

27,3p Give me some sons!: Rahel's tone is extremely demanding. It is interesting to 
note she uses the identical imperative verbal form—mn ("give, hand over")—that 
Ya'aqov used to demand that Lavan give Rahel to him. See note 27,3k above. 

27,3q she might give birth as my surrogate: The phrase "as my surrogate" is a 
Hebrew idiom—literally, "on my knees." The author builds the connection between 
the Avraham and Ya'aqov stories with an additional parallel here—in this case the 
parallel between Rahel and Sarah, each of whom gives her husband sexual access to 
her maidservant so that she as the primary wife might build a family through her 
maidservant. 

27,3r I too can establish a family for myself: A clear example of the niph'al verb 
form used with meaning "to do a thing for oneself." See GKC §51e. BDB p. 125, def. 
2b, incorrectly understands the verb here to have a passive meaning. Note identical 
language is used when Sarai gives Hagar to Avraham. See P18,2 and note 18,2a. 

27,3s I have tussled the most godawful tussles: Note the parallelism here between 
Rahel and Ya'aqov—both "wrestled" with their sibling and (eventually) bested them. 
(Ya'aqov did not best Esaw when they wrestled in the womb, but only later, when 
they were grown and he got his birthright and the first-born's blessing.) There is also 
a parallel with Ya'aqov's wrestling with the man in P28—note the use of the verb 5O' 
("to best") in both. 

27,3t let me have some of your son's mandrakes!: In the ancient Mediterranean 
world, the mandrake root was considered an aphrodisiac and a cure for female 
infertility because (it is claimed) the forked root was thought to resemble the lower 
half of the human body. 

27,3u made that a rewarding trade: Literally, "gave [me] my reward." My translation 
attempts to capture the author's pun here. The word used for "reward" ("Dtff, skr) 
refers back to the verb in Le'ah's comment to her husband, "I traded ["Dtif, skr (literally, 
"hired")] for you." In a nice bit of (perhaps unintentional) parallelism, it is worth 
mentioning that just as Ya'aqov is Le'ah's "reward" ("Dir) here, so our author tells us 
in that Le'ah is Ya'aqov's "reward" ("Dir) for laboring seven years for Lavan. 

27,3v because I gave my maidservant to my husband: That is, Le'ah believes that 
God has rewarded her for her generous act of loaning Bilhah to Ya'aqov to produce 
additional sons once Le'ah had stopped conceiving. 

It is interesting to note in all the birth narratives the extent to which the wives 
control sexual access to their husbands. For example, the husbands (Avram and 
Ya'aqov) only have access to their wives' maidservants when expressly granted 
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sexual rights by their wives. Similarly, the disfavored wife (Le'ah) must negotiate 
with the favored wife (Rahel) to regain her sexual rights with her husband. 

27,3w God has taken away...but she named him: The reader expects the child's 
name to be Asaph—a relatively common name formed from the root "JOK (' sp , "take 
away, collect")—but instead Rahel goes against expectations and bases it on a similar¬ 
sounding root, e ]0 1 (ysp, "add"). 

27,3x let me go back to the place and land of my birth: Recall that in P27,2, Rivqah 
told Ya'aqov she would send for him when his brother's anger had abated. The 
author of the Ya'aqov narrative likely changed the rationale for Ya'aqov's leaving 
in order to introduce more dramatic elements into the narrative—in this instance, 
to introduce the hostility between Ya'aqov and Lavan and to set up the story of 
Ya'aqov's breeding program to give himself the best of Lavan's sheep and goats. This 
literary technique of abandoning a previous narrative line and introducing a new one 
for dramatic reasons is something we also see in the Yoseph narrative. 

27,3y thanks to my management: The author here uses an idiomatic phrase, ’bnS 
("by my feet"). See Deut 33.3, which uses the same idiom (there translated as "under 
my guidance)." 

27,3z this will be the proof that I've behaved honestly: Literally, "my honest behav¬ 
ior will testify for me." 

27,3aa he separated the striped and spotted he-goats: The Hebrew pronoun here 
is ambiguous—it is unclear whether Ya'aqov or Lavan is meant. The previous 
paragraph implies that it should be Ya'aqov, but the last sentence of this paragraph 
implies that it is Lavan. The confused narrative may possibly be the result of a clause 
or sentence falling out of the text at some point. 

27,3ab stripping the bark that was on the sticks: The Hebrew is somewhat difficult. 
It reads literally, "a stripping of the white that was on the sticks." That is, stripping 
down to show the bare wood underneath. In my translation, I have expressed this 
concept in a more natural-sounding English. 

27,3ac ra/mf-vessels: The Hebrew word here, am, is obscure. It is unclear whether 
the gloss "(that is, the watering troughs)" was added by the author of this pnrashah, 
who was unfamilar with the word in his source, or whether it was added at a later 
time by an editor who thought readers would be unfamiliar with the word. 

27,3ad changed the appearance of the sheep: For this use of ]m ("give, put, set"), 
see BDB, p. 681, definition 3 of the qal. 

27,3ae things with him weren't the same as before: Literally, "he wasn't with him 
in the same way he had been previously." 

27,3af Yahweh said to Ya'aqov: This sentence may be from one of the "late" editions 
of Genesis, inserted by an editor who felt the order to Ya'aqov to return to Kena'an 
should come from Yahweh and not from the god Beth-El (see below note 27,3aj). The 
question of what motivates Ya'aqov to leave Aram and return to Kena'an was clearly 
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the focus of much editorial activity in the various editions of Genesis. In P27,2, we 
are told it will be a message he receives from Rivqah; but in P27,3, three different 
motivations are presented to us: that the decision was Ya'aqov's alone, that Ya'aqov 
was ordered to by Yahweh, and that Ya'aqov was ordered to by the god Beth-El. 

27,3ag I've done everything in my power: It's interesting to note that Ya'aqov thinks 
it necessary to lie so thoroughly to his wives about how he became so wealthy. Almost 
his entire speech to his wives seems to be a lie. Rather than serving Lavan faithfully, 
he did everything in his power to make himself wealthy at Lavan's expense; and it 
wasn't God who plundered Lavan's livestock, but Ya'aqov himself through the magic 
of the sticks. Our author, however, does not seem to have understood the appearance 
of Beth-El as a lie of Ya'aqov's, as this is supported later in the story when Ya'aqov 
returns to Kena'an. 

27,3ah God has plundered: Here the hiph'il of b)33 seems to be used with the meaning 
of the pi'el. It is relatively common to see such fluidity in the use of verb forms. 

27,3ai one of God's messengers spoke to me... I am the god Beth-El: It is interesting 
to see the author's creativity in appropriating the old tradition about the Ken'anite 
god Beth-El. Here the author has simply turned Beth-El into one of "God's messen¬ 
gers." The mention of the consecration of the sacred pillar to Beth-El, which probably 
reflects a vestige of a very old tradition about Ya'aqov, refers back to the story of 
Ya'aqov's vision at Beth-El at the beginning of this parashah. See note 27,3c above. 

27,3aj Go back to the land where you were born: Here it is the god Beth-El who 
tells Ya'aqov to leave Aram and go back to Kena'an. There is a slight tension with 
the previous paragraphs, where it is Ya'aqov's own decision to leave because of the 
hostility he felt from Lavan. The tension here is probably the result of different layers 
of editorial activity on this parashah. 

27,3ak father's possessions: Hebrew UK m. For this meaning of m (literally, 
"house"), see BDB, p. 110, def. 6. An alternative translation here that is slightly less 
plausible, but still possible, is "father's clan." 

27,3al began rounding up: The verb )n) is typically used to describe "driving" or 
"leading" livestock or prisoners from one location to another. By extension, it can 
mean to "round up" livestock, as here. 

27,3am the purchased livestock: This livestock is separate from the livestock that 
Ya'aqov received from Lavan as the reward for his years of service. The parenthetical 
comment here is likely a gloss made by an editor of one of the "late" editions of 
Genesis, with the result that the prose here is somewhat awkward and repetitious. 

27,3an deceived: The phrase nb 33) (with verb in the qal) is a Hebrew idiom; literally, 
"steal one's heart, mind" (i.e. mislead, give a false impression). When the pi'el form of 
the verb is used, however, the idiom has a slightly different meaning—"win over, gain 
someone's favorable opinion" (see the end of Shmu'el P94 = 2 Sam 15.6, where the 
author uses this idiom to describe Abshalom's winning popularity with the common 
people of Yehudah). 
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27,3ao the Perath: The Hebrew text says "the River." The Perath (which we know as 
the Euphrates) was frequently referred to simply as "the River." 

27,3ap He summoned his brothers: This translation of the verb is preferrable to 
"took." On this usage of n pb, see BDB, p. 543, def. 6. It is worth noting that P23,l 
(the story of Rivqah) doesn't explicitly mention Lavan's brothers, although when 
her family sends her off with Avraham's servant, the speech there implies that she 
has multiple siblings. Although I translate as "brothers" here, an equally plausible 
translation would be "relatives." 

27,3aq so that you don't speak... at all—neither kindly nor rudely: In ancient He¬ 
brew, the construction "from x to y" is used to express the idea of inclusivity or 
comprehensiveness across an entire class of objects. Here I have reflected this usage 
with the translation "at all." 


27,3ar Lavan asked Ya'aqov: Lavan addresses Ya'aqov as soon as he meets up with 
him, ignoring his dream in which God told him not to speak to Ya'aqov at all, "neither 
kindly nor rudely." 

27,3as So you see that: For this use of nnu, see BDB, p. 774, def. Id. 

27,3at I could very easily hurt you: Literally, "it's in my power to do harm to you." 

27,3au It's because I was afraid: Ya'aqov here answers the first question that Lavan 
asked—why did Ya'aqov hide his intention to leave and mislead him? In his next 
sentence, he responds to Lavan's question about the missing household gods. 

27,3av stuffed them inside her camel's saddle-cushion: The word for "saddle- 
cushion" (73) appears in Tanakh only here. The word appears to be derived from 
the root 713 (possibly meaning something like "be (or make) round, twisted"). This 
suggests that the saddle-cushion was a bundle of cloth or blankets tied or sewn 
together. For a depiction of a camel's saddle-cushion, see the cylinder seal impression 
from the British Museum, BM 117716. Presumably the author understands Rahel to 
have stuffed the teraphim inside the bundled cloth that served as the saddle-cushion. 

27,3aw searched every cranny: Hebrew tfftim’l. Note the author's use (as preserved in 
the Masoretic vocalization) of the pi'el here rather than the qal, thus making the action 
more vivid. This is repeated two sentences later with the vocalization of t?sm in the 
pi'el ("He continued searching, looking high and low"). 

27,3ax So I'd like you to have recompense from me now: Ya'aqov's tone here is 
extremely sarcastic and disrespectful, as he emphasizes how Lavan has taken ad¬ 
vantage of him and treated him unfairly. He says, "Just as I made you whole when 
I worked for you and you lost an animal under my care, so now too you ought to 
have recompense from me for anything of yours that is missing." For this use of the 
construction 7’0 tffpl, see BDB, p. 135, def. 5a and 5b. 

27,3ay But perhaps I did have my father's god here with me: Ya'aqov alludes to 
Lavan's missing household gods (the "teraphim") and sarcastically implies that 
"perhaps my own god is here with me" (i.e. he is not missing) as proved by his 
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Notes to P28 


vindication of Ya'aqov—which is evidenced both by his great wealth and by Lavan's 
inability to find the missing gods. Ya'aqov's tone throughout this part of the speech 
remains the same as earlier: sarcastic, disrespectful, and angry. 

In his speech to Lavan, Ya'aqov refers to his father Yitzhaq's god, known by the 
epithet "Awesome One." The author no doubt intended the reader to understand this 
as an epithet of Yahweh; however, it is reasonable to suppose that behind this is an 
old tradition about a local Kena'anite god who was known by this epithet—possibly 
the god El. 

27,3az Lavan retorted: Lavan gives as good as he gets, and adopts a similar tone with 
Ya'aqov—one full of anger, disrespect, and some amount of sarcasm. But Lavan also 
shows his superior maturity, and after making his point, proposes they make peace 
with each other and then memorialize their agreement as a binding one. 

27,3ba his kinsmen: These are the men that Lavan brought with him—his brothers 
and/or his cousins and other male relatives. See note 27,3ap above. 

27,3bb they made a mound with them: The author likely has in mind something 
like an elevated platform, large enough to serve as the site for a large feast. 

27,3bc to mark our agreement: The author here uses an idiomatic phrase, "between 
me and between you" ("[ril T3). 

27,3bd May I be damned if: The author here mixes the two main constructions used 
in oaths—"As God lives, I won't..." and "May I be damned if..." (DX ’S n'rSn). 
There is a brief (but unsatisfactory) mention of the structure used here in GKC §149c. 

27,3be (the gods of their father): That is, the gods of Terah, who was the father of 
Avraham and Nahor. This parenthetical comment is clearly a gloss added to clarify 
the objectionable comment about Avraham's gods. It is conceivable that this comment 
was part of the earliest edition of Genesis, but more likely it was added at a later 
point in the composition process when the Genesis authors would have been more 
sensitive to such issues. 

28a When we arrived to see your brother Esaw: The author intends the reader to 
understand that the messengers didn't deliver Ya'aqov's message. Once they saw the 
four hundred men with Esaw, they turned around and went back to Ya'aqov. That the 
author intended this understanding is clear from Ya'aqov's reaction in the subsequent 
sentence. 

28b Yahweh, who said to me: This is a reference back to Yahweh's command (a late 
editorial insertion) in P27,3 to Ya'aqov to return to Kena'an. The statement here in 
P28 is probably from the hand of the same editor who made the insertion in P27,3. 
See note 27,3af above. 

28c I am undeserving: Ya'aqov uses a common Hebrew idiom here. Literally, "I am 
too small for...." 

28d and now me and my possessions fill two great camps: Literally, "I have become 
[i.e. turned into] two camps." I have translated colloquially, substituting "me" for "I." 
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With this statement, Ya'aqov is commenting on the great wealth he has amassed with 
Yahweh's help while in Paddan Aram. 

28e and everyone with me: Ya'aqov uses another common idiom here. Literally, 
"mothers as well as children." A related idiom (DKl TS7, "towns as well as mothers") 
is used in Shmu'el P100 (= 2 Sam 20.19). 

28f You yourself said, 'Be assured, I shall give you...: Despite Ya'aqov's statement 
here, Yahweh never promises to give him descendants in numbers that can't be 
counted, like the stars or grains of sand; rather, this promise is given only to Avraham 
(P18,l and P21), Hagar (P18,2) and Yitzhaq (P27). It is possible that such a promise to 
Ya'aqov was present in one of the early editions of Genesis, and that for some reason 
it was removed during one of the revisions for a later edition. 

28g he'll forgive me: The auther here use an idiom, ’IS Riff] (Tift up my face'). See 
BDB, p. 670, def. l.b(3), though the aspect of forgiveness is not made as explicit in 
BDB as it should be. 

28h The herds intended as a gift for Esaw: Literally, "the gift." 

28i crossed to the other side of the wadi: The author here writes "opposite him" (or 
"in front of him"); in English, it is more natural to describe this action in relation to 
the river. 

28j summoned his two wives: See BDB, p. 543, cjal def. 6 for this use of n pb. 

28k crossed the ford of the Yabboq wadi: Ya'aqov first crosses the ford by himself, 
presumably to make sure it provides a safe crossing, and then brings his family and 
belongings across. 

281 Ya'aqov was the only one left: The material beginning here to the next parashah 
setumah —the story of Ya'aqov's wrestling with a mysterious unnamed man, and the 
story of his reunion with Esaw—is the dramatic climax of the book of Genesis. This 
is where the story of "Yisra'el" begins. 

28m contended with: The same verb is used in Hosea 12. The principal author of 
the Ya'aqov material and the author of Hosea likely had access to the same (oral?) 
tradition about Ya'aqov, possibly from the cult at Beth-El. In the tradition preserved 
in Hosea, the god that Ya'aqov contended with was Beth-El. The author of this 
parashah in Genesis has altered this tradition by having Ya'aqov wrestle with a human 
rather than a god, and by creating a relationship between Ya'aqov and Yahweh to 
replace the one between Ya'aqov and the god Beth-El. The relationship between 
Ya'aqov and Yahweh is unknown to the author of Hosea (see the discussion in my 
article, "The Jacob Traditions in Hosea and their Relation to Genesis," Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, vol. 103 (1991), 18-43). 

28n Why in the world: The construction nt nab (literally, "Why this") is a common 
Hebrew idiom that makes the tone of a question one of disbelief or wonderment. 
The idiom occurs two other times in Genesis, in P19 ("What's the reason for Sarah 
laughing") and in P26 ("what's the reason I'd like to know"). For other citations. 
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see those given in BDB, p. 554, def. 4d. Note also the related phrase nt na, which I 
discuss in note 27,2] above. 

28o bid him farewell: The verb T 13 has numerous meanings, including "bless," 
"greet," and "bid farewell to." Here it is better to understand the verb as "bid farewell 
to," as the man has already given Ya'aqov his blessing. 

28p save my own life: The niph'al form of the verb here bs] reads better as reflexive 
than passive, as is reflected in my translation. Oddly, BDB, p. 664, prefers the passive 
reading. 

28q (For this reason... the sciatic nerve): This parenthetical comment is clearly a 
gloss added late in the composition process. It significantly disrupts the narrative 
flow and mars what is otherwise the dramatic, if not the emotional, climax of the 
entire book of Genesis. 

28r embraced him repeatedly... kissing him again and again: Note the use of the 
pi'el verb forms here. The author uses identical language in his portrayal of Lavan's 
welcoming Ya'aqov to Paddan Aram. See note 27,3g above. 

28s "Who are these?" he asked. "Are they yours?": Literally, "Who are these with 
respect to you?" (That is, "How are these people related to you?") 

28t I'm a wealthy man!: The literal translation here—"I have plenty!"—doesn't quite 
capture the tone or force of Esaw's statement to Ya'aqov. 

28u from my own hand: The phrase ’TB ("from my own hand") is used idiomatically 
here—the sense is almost "that I freely give." The phrase has the same sense in Isaiah 
50.11, although in that passage it is used ironically. 

28v I looked upon your face as though looking upon the face of God: An unusual 
word choice by Ya'aqov; perhaps the author wants us to understand that Ya'aqov is 
recalling his wrestling encounter with the man the previous night. Another possibility 
is that Ya'aqov likens his face-to-face meeting with Esaw to the experience of visiting 
(the statue of) a god in a temple and seeking the god's favor. The language he uses 
to describe his gift— minhah —is most commonly used to describe a gift or offering 
made to a god, although it is also often used (as here) to describe a gift given by one 
person to another. 

28w the welcome-gift that I've brought you: Literally, "my welcome-gift that has 
been brought to you." This sentence highlights some of the subtle differences between 
Hebrew and English that one encounters as a translator. The Hebrew uses the passive 
voice here, likely to reflect the fact that Ya'aqov didn't present the gift, but had his 
men bring the gift to Esaw. But the use of the passive voice here in English drains 
the statement of much of its force, and for that reason I have translated in the active 
voice. 

28x let me leave with you some of the men: As a sign of brotherly love, Esaw offers 
to leave some of his men with Ya'aqov to provide additional protection to his family 
and livestock. 
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28,1a Ya'aqov arrived at Shalem...: The short parashah beginning here is set off with 
parashot setumot, indicating the author is using a separate and independent source as 
the basis for this material. This short parashah is a good example of the practice of 
prioritizing the integrity of one's source material, even when it conflicts with other 
sources. The reunion story in P27,3 has Ya'aqov settling in Sukkoth, but the source in 
P28,l has Ya'aqov settling in Shalem/Shekem. In the source in P27,3, Ya'aqov's god 
is called "Yitzhaq's Awesome One;" in the source here, the god is named "El." 

28,1b qasitah : This appears to be a weight measure of unknown value. 

28,1c which he named 'El, god of Yisra'el': This parashah appears to preserve a 
tradition about an altar to the Kena'anite god El in Shekem. "Yisra'el" should be 
understood here as Yisra'el the individual, not Yisra'el the nation. In Genesis, Yisra'el 
almost always refers to the individual (the references to Yisra'el the nation with 
just one or two exceptions are late glosses). It's also worth noting that there was 
some level of comfort among the (early) authors of Genesis in portraying Ya'aqov as 
acknowledging multiple gods, in particular the Kena'anite gods Beth-El and El. 

28,2a to check out: Hebrew 3 nto. This idiomatic phrase has the literal meaning 
"look into, inspect" and is almost identical in meaning to the English idiom "check 
out." See BDB, pp. 907f, def. 8. 

28,2b he quickly became attached: The use of tils: in place of the personal pronoun 
is most often seen in poetry and elevated prose (see BDB, p. 660, def. 4a). Thus it is 
somewhat surprising to see such usage here. 

28,2c feeling genuine love for the girl: It is interesting to contrast the story of the 
rape of Diynah here with the story of Tamar's rape in Shmu'el P87. Here we never 
see the story from Diynah's perspective, and know nothing about how she feels. By 
contrast, the author of the Tamar story focuses primarily on Tamar's reaction to her 
rape—one of the things that makes that story so powerful, and superior to the story 
here from a literary perspective. 

The aversion to intermarriage, which is present in many places in Genesis, is 
probably indicative of a relatively late date. I put the composition of this parashah 
in the post-exilic period, when the risk of intermarriage and the loss of cultural 
distinctiveness was especially high. Contrast this with Shmu'el, written very early in 
the exile, when intermarriage was a non-issue for the authors. 

28,2d flattering her with his words: The phrase 2b bll 331 ("speak on the heart") is 
an idiom meaning "console, speak kindly to, flatter." See BDB, p. 181, def. 5. 

28,2e out in the countryside: It would have been common to stay out in the country¬ 
side grazing livestock for days or even weeks at a time. The ancient audience would 
understand that the brothers cut short their grazing trip once they heard the news 
about their sister. 

28,2f against Yisra'el: Here is an instance where Yisra'el can plausibly be understood 
as referring to the nation. This is one of the few instances of such usage in Genesis 
(although it can't be ruled out that this phrase is a gloss). See note 28,1c above. 
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28,2g your daughter... announced to them: The author mixes up children and 
father—he writes that Hemor addresses them (i.e. the sons), but then the word¬ 
ing of the speech is clearly directed at the father ("your daughter"). This fluidity in 
address is often found in Hebrew prose. 

28,2h speaking directly to Diynah's father: Note Ya'aqov is present but doesn't 
answer. 

28.21 our daughter: The Masoretic text reads urn ("our daughter"), which doesn't 
make much sense. We expect here instead irmn ("our daughters") or irm ("our 
families). Possibly the Masoretic text here is corrupt. If we follow the Masoretic text, 
the term "our daughter" can only refer to Diynah. 

28,2j as did his son Shekem: The author here gives Shekem's name with its patronym, 
which I have omitted as it produces awkward English. An alternate translation that 
captures how the author would have understood what he wrote would be, "Hemor 
liked their proposal, as did Shekem Hemorsson." 

28,2k the town gate: Any town of significant size was protected by a wall, which 
would have had one or more gates to control access to the town. For walled towns, the 
town gate and the adjacent plaza (mm) were where much of the town's public and 
private business was conducted, much like the town square in European tradition. 

28.21 As for these men here: The phrasing used by Hemor and Shekem implies that 
Ya'aqov and his sons would have been present for this speech. 

28,2m there is plenty of land available for them in any direction: The Hebrew 
here is somewhat difficult. Literally, "the land in front of them is spacious in both 
directions." For the idiom O’T mm, see BDB, p. 390, def. 3d. Hemor is saying to 
his compatriots that they should not feel threatened by Ya'aqov and his sons living 
with them, as there is plenty of land available for everyone to graze their animals, 
cultivate crops, and carry out the business of daily life. 

28,2n must get himself circumcized: It is also possible to read the niph'al infinitive 
here with a purely reflexive meaning—"must circumcize himself." 

28,2o will certainly belong to us: The author here uses the interrogative expecting a 
'yes' answer—Kl^n. This construction is often used in situations where the speaker 
wishes to express a certainty in a polite fashion, which is how I've translated it here. 
For another example of this usage, see Shmu'el P84, where Dawid's servant uses this 
construction to inform Dawid of Bath-Sheva's identity. See note 17i above. 

28,2p All the town's citizens: The author here uses an idiomatic expression for 
'(male) citizen'— ITU "luttf K2 1 (literally, 'one who goes out his town's gate'). See note 
23f above for a fuller discussion. See also the citations in BDB, p. 1045, def. 2a for this 
and related expressions. 

28,2q Two days later: Literally, "On the third day." When referring back to an event, 
Hebrew counts the day of the event as the "first day." I have translated according to 
English usage, which counts the number of "days later" (i.e. days after the event). 
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28,2r they grabbed Diynah from Shekem's house: Diynah is Shekem's wife, as per 
the agreement Yisra'el made with Hemor and Shekem, and so she is living with him 
when Shim'on and Lewiy slaughter the town's inhabitants. 

28,2s their sister had been defiled: The Hebrew here is expressed in the active voice— 
"they defiled their sister." Sometimes, as here, Hebrew authors use the indefinite third 
person when they don't wish to specify the subject. English does this as well, but in 
this passage, it is more natural in English to express this in the passive voice. 

28,2t caused me a great deal of trouble: The verb here is from the root ~\DV. It 
often has the meaning "cause trouble to, create trouble for," as here. BDB, p. 747 
understands the verb (incorrectly, in my opinion) in a purely transitive sense—"to 
trouble, to disturb someone." See the citations in BDB, which I believe better support 
my reading (Jos 6.18, 7.25, Jud 11.35). 

28,2u be wiped out: The Hebrew root iDitf is often used in reference to the extermi¬ 
nation of an entire family's line, leaving no one to make memorial offerings to the 
ancestors. See the usage, for example, in Shmu'el P90 (= 2 Sam 14.7) in the speech of 
the Teqo'ahite woman. 

29a Go up north at once...: Here is another example of a vignette composed around 
an indepedent tradition and set off by parashot petuhot. In this parashah, the source 
material appears to be a tradition about Ya'aqov building an altar in the settlement of 
Beth-El to the god named Beth-El and possibly also about a woman named Devorah 
who was buried at Beth-El and who had some connection to Ya'aqov. To this tradition, 
the author has woven in additional materials, likely of his own creation and possibly 
not based on any tradition, to round out the vignette and integrate it into the larger 
narrative: he has God command Ya'aqov to go to Beth-El, he adds material about 
removing foreign gods, he adds the reference to Ya'aqov's dream in P22, and he gives 
Devorah an identity by making her Rivqah's nursemaid. 

29b to Beth-El!... Settle there and build: The Masoretic punctuation breaks up the 
sentence in a way that is natural in Hebrew, but slightly awkward in English. I 
have changed the punctuation to produce a smoother English. The Masoretic text 
punctuates as follows: "... to Beth-El and settle there. Build_" 

29c the god who showed himself to you: In the oral traditions behind this parashah, 
it was the god Beth-El who showed himself to Ya'aqov; the author here has recast 
his source to remove the overt reference to Beth-El. By contrast, the god Beth-El's 
appearance is more explicit in Ya'aqov's speech to Le'ah and Rahel in P27,3. See also 
Hos 12.5, where Beth-El is the god who "finds" Ya'aqov and speaks with him. 

29d the gods of the foreigners living here with you: That is, the gods of the 
Ken'anites and Perizzites. 

29e to the god who answered me... and who kept me safe: The lack of detail regard¬ 
ing how this god helped Ya'aqov is striking, as is the fact that the god in this parashah 
is anonymous. The author almost certainly excluded the reference to the god's name 
because he objected to Ya'aqov worshipping any gods other than Yahweh. 
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Notes to P30 


Notes to P31 


29f gold earrings: The word used here for earring, DH, almost always refers to earrings 
made of gold, although the text does not explicitly call them gold. 

29g arrived in Luz: Recall that in P27,3 the town of Luz is identified with Beth-El in 
the territory of Ephrayim on the border with Binyamin. See note 27,3b above. 

29h 'God of Beth-El': The word for "god" here is Sk, which is also the name of the 
chief god of the Kena'anite pantheon, El. It is possible that in the oral tradition behind 
this material, the god originally meant was not the god Beth-El, but rather the god 
"El of Beth-El." Regardless of which god was in the oral tradition, the Genesis authors 
have reinterpreted this tradition as being about Ya'aqov and Yahweh through the 
simple process of treating "El" as a common noun rather than a proper name. 

30a God appeared to Ya'aqov one other time: This parashah and the one that follows 
(P31), which are the final bodies of material in Genesis dedicated to the Ya'aqov tradi¬ 
tions, appear to be an amalgam of odds and ends about Ya'aqov that the Yerushalem 
priesthood at some point felt necessary to include in the Ya'aqov narrative. Most 
importantly, this parashah includes an alternate tradition to the one in P28 about 
Ya'aqov's name being changed to Yisra'el, which the source available to the author of 
P30 doesn't associate with any specific location. In the story in P30, it is God who 
gives Ya'aqov his new name, not a man wrestling with him. Also in this section are 
the important (but fragmentary) traditions about El Shaddai's promises to Ya'aqov, 
about Rahel's death and the birth of Binyamin, about Yitzhaq's death, and about 
Re'uven having sexual intercourse with his father's concubine Bilhah. 

The prose style in P30 is quite clumsy and repetitious, and is almost certainly 
not from the hand of the principal author of the Ya'aqov stories. The prose has some 
similarities in vocabulary with the priestly editor's material, but the core of this 
parashah does not seem to be from his hand either. 

It's worth nothing that P31—in contrast to P30—does appear integral to the 
narrative (it provides the account of Yitzhaq's death) and the prose style is consistent 
with that of the late priestly editor and his school, whom I attribute that parashah to. 

30b I am El Shaddai: Here the author of P30 has appropriated one of the names of El, 
the chief god of the Kena'anite pantheon, and applied it to Yahweh. See note 27,2ae 
above. 

30c Reproduce and multiply!: God's speech in this paragraph is either entirely from 
the hand of the late priestly editor, or it has been heavily reworked by him. 

30d 'Beth-El': As discussed in notes 27,3ai and 29c, there are numerous indications 
that in the early traditions about Ya'aqov, it was the god Beth-El who met and spoke 
to him at the site that Ya'aqov named Beth-El. Here in P30, our author has reshaped 
the material to apply to Yahweh rather than Beth-El. The traditions about the naming 
of Beth-El were of great interest to the authors of Genesis, as is evidenced by the fact 
that they preserved three traditions about this—in P27,3, P29, and here in P30. 

31a Ya'aqov's sons were twelve in number: Unusually, the parashah petuhah here 
occurs mid-verse in the Masoretic punctuation. The division of the text into "verses" 
was a late development, in contrast to the parashot, which appear to be original. 
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31b born to him in Paddan Aram: In the tradition cited here, Binyamin appears to 
have been born in Paddan Aram, and not near Beth-Lehem. The inconsistency here 
is a good example of the tendency of the Genesis authors to preserve the integrity 
of their sources, even when the material in one source was in conflict with material 
from other sources. 

31c and was buried by his sons Esaw and Ya'aqov: The Hebrew expresses this in 
the active voice ("his sons Esaw and Ya'aqov buried him"), but I have shifted to the 
passive to create a more natural flow in English. 

32a These are the stories: The section devoted to Esaw (which extends across three 
parashot, P32, P32,l and P33) consists almost entirely of family trees and lists of 
kings and chieftains. As with Yishma'el, the author appears to have made no real 
attempt to collect traditions and stories about Esaw beyond filling out his family tree. 
Presumably, his interest here was primarily to document the spread of Avraham's 
descendants into the neighboring region of Edom (= Se'ir). Because this lineage did 
not receive Yahweh's blessings or contribute to the people who became "Yisra'el," 
there would have been no reason to preserve stories or additional material about 
them. 

The gloss on Esaw's name in the title of this section, as well as the gloss on Esaw's 
name in the second paragraph after this section title, was likely added as part of one 
of the "late" revisions to Genesis. 

32b from Heth... from Hawwah: For place names beginning with the sounds he- or 
ha-, the gentilic form in Hebrew replaces the initial vowel with an 'i.' 

32c they had too much property to live together: The brief material explaining the 
separation of Ya'aqov and Esaw likely did not appear in any tradition available to 
the author of P32; rather, he probably modeled this on the story of Avraham and 
Lot, creating another parallel in his narrative and strengthening the connection in the 
reader's mind between Avraham and Ya'aqov. 

32d These are the stories: The section title to P32 is repeated here with the additional 
qualifier that Esaw is not Edom (as the previous section title had it) but rather Edom's 
father. The qualifer here about Esaw being "Edom's father" is likely a gloss added in 
one of the "late" revisions to Genesis, perhaps in an attempt to distinguish this section 
from the preceding one. The duplication of the section title and the duplication of 
the names of Esaw's sons and wives may indicate that the material here represents 
an independent body of tradition about Esaw that the Genesis authors incorporated 
into their narrative. Otherwise, the repetition of the section title and wives' and 
children's names is difficult to explain. The section title is not set off by a parashah 
division, which is somewhat unusual (although not every section title is marked by 
the beginning of a new parashah). 

32,1a who inhabit the region: The Hebrew here does not state what region Se'ir the 
Horite's sons inhabit. Possibly the source used by the Genesis authors for this parashah 
(P32,l) did not specify this; if so, this would be another example of the Genesis 
authors preserving the information in their sources, even when that information 
created ambiguities or conflicted with information elsewhere. 
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32,1b hot springs: This word occurs nowhere else in Tanakh, and the root is unclear. 
The meaning here is conjectured based on the Vulgate reading. See BDB, p. 411. 

32,1c Oheliyvamah Anahsdaughter: The name here makes no sense in the context, 
as this is a woman's name, and the name is the name of one of Esaw's wives. It seems 
probable to me that "Anahsdaughter" was added here in error. The Oheliyvamah 
here may be related to the Oheliyvamah in P33, where it is said to be the name of one 
of the chieftainships in Edom. 

Note to P33 33a Sha'ul of the River Delta: The River Delta is the name of a region south of the 

Salt Sea (=our Dead Sea). 

Notes to P34 34a These are the stories: This final section of Genesis contains the stories and 

traditions of Ya'aqov's sons—this is the story of Yoseph, the story of Yehudah and 
Tamar, and the (likely ancient) poetic material known as the "Blessings of Ya'aqov." 
The principal author of this section is one of the greatest prose stylists of ancient 
Hebrew, second in my opinion only to the principal author of Shmu'el. The Yoseph 
author (as I will refer to him) is superior to the author of Shmu'el, however, in his 
mastery of extended narrative. In fact, when viewed on its own, the story of Yoseph 
stands as one of the great pieces of literature of the ancient world. 

34b two of his father's wives: The tradition known to our author is at odds with the 
other material about Ya'aqov: here Bilhah and Zilpah are his wives, whereas in P27, 
P28 and P31 they are maidservants to Rahel and Le'ah. It is strange that the author 
here makes no mention of Le'ah or her sons. 

34c he reported back to their father: Our author wants the reader to see Yoseph as 
a do-gooder who lacks self-awareness, and who values blind rule-following over 
building and maintaining relationships with those closest to him. 

34d for he had him in his old age: Recall that Yoseph was born in Paddan Aram, 
when Ya'aqov would have been in his thirties or forties and in the prime of his life. It 
is possible that the statement here in P34 reflects an alternative tradition. More likely 
in my opinion, however, is that the statement is an example of a favorite technique 
of the Yoseph author—changing past events to enhance the dramatic impact of his 
narrative. This technique is also seen in the Ya'aqov material (see note 27,3x above). 

34e he would on occasion make: The language implies that Yoseph has more than 
one of these tunics. The verb form here is a somewhat unusual use of the perfect with 
zcrtiy-consecutive, and the usage gives the prose a more literary and elavated tone. For 
this verb form as signifying a frequentative action in the past, see GKC §112/:. This 
verb form is used several times in Shmu'el PI and P2 to describe habitual actions of 
Elqanah and Hannah. 

34f a very fine long-sleeved tunic: The phrase □’03 rum ("tunic of passim") is obscure. 
Passim is likely some sort of very fine fabric—a fine cotton, wool, or linen—or it refers 
to some special type of embroidery. If, as I believe, the Yoseph author is writing early 
in the post-exilic period, it is reasonable to suppose that he had read Shmu'el and so 
is consciously recalling Tamar's tunic, which is also a tunic ( kethoneth ) of passim. The 
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kethoneth was the garment normally worn against skin. It was often, but not always, 
worn under an outer coat or robe, which is called the me'iyl. 

By associating Yoseph with such clothing, the author may want us to imagine 
him as something of a dandy, which would have been another reason for his brothers 
to hate him. Possibly the author intends a parallel between Yoseph here and Ya'aqov, 
who as a young man is characterized as a 'momma's boy' who "knew nothing" of 
the world outdoors where men worked the land, tended livestock, and hunted (see 
above P26). 

34g Then, when Yoseph dreamed... hated him all the more: The author of the 
Yoseph narrative often begins a vignette by summarizing the action in the vignette 
and only after that writes out the action in detail. This beginning summary statement 
is one of the favorite narrative devices of the author of the Yoseph story, and it recurs 
a number times throughout his story. 

34h the moon: This is a reference to Yoseph's mother. Our author is writing under the 
assumption that Rahel is still alive at this point. Note in the following sentences, the 
author also has Ya'aqov refer to Yoseph's "mother." The Yoseph author either knows 
of a tradition (no longer preserved) in which Rahel did not die before Ya'aqov had 
settled back in Kena'an, or—more likely, in my opinion—he has purposefully altered 
the narrative line to suit his own literary purposes. Specifically, he may have thought 
that the imagery of sun and moon and stars together would be more compelling to 
readers than the imagery of just sun and stars. 

34i their father's flocks in Shekem: Given the slaughter of the Shekemites in P28,2, 
it isn't credible that the Ya'aqovssons would be grazing their father's flocks in the 
area. It is possible that we have here another example of the Yoseph author changing 
(or ignoring) past events for his own literary reasons. 

34j As you know...: This sentence is written in Hebrew as a question expecting a 
"yes" answer ("Aren't your brothers grazing the flocks in Shekem?"). While such a 
construction is common in English, in this particular context, it is more natural for an 
English speaker to express this idea as a statement. See notes 17i and 28,2o above. 

34k Come now, I'd like to send you to them: Ya'aqov's sending Yoseph to check 
on his brothers recalls to mind the story in Shmu'el P39 (= 1 Sam 17) where Yishai 
sends his son Dawid to check on his brothers. This is the second of several possible 
allusions to the work of the Shmu'el author. I believe the author of the Yoseph 
story may have been familiar with the book of Shmu'el and admired its author. He 
expresses his admiration through weaving in numerous allusions to Shmu'el in his 
own composition of the Yoseph story. 

341 Please, go see how your brothers are doing: This colloquial usage of obili with 
the meaning "how so-and-so is doing" is rare, occuring here and in the story of 
Dawid and Golyath (Shmu'el P39 = 1 Sam 17.18). 

34m he was wandering lost in the countryside: Possibly an allusion to the story of 
Sha'ul and his servant criss-crossing the countryside looking for his father's asses 
(Shmu'el P18 = 1 Sam 9). 
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34n They left here: The action here recalls the story of Sha'ul in Shmu'el P44 (= 1 Sam 
19), where Sha'ul looks for Shmu'el and Dawid and is told to "look in the pastures 
around Ramah." 

34o they had plotted amongst themselves...: This sentence is another example of 
our author giving a summary statement of the action, and then providing details in 
subsequent sentences—a favorite narrative device of his. See above, note 34g. 

34p They were saying to one another: Here the author of the Yoseph story uses 
one of the favorite literary devices of the author of Shmu'el—representing dramatic 
speech within a group (often arguing with one another or faced with a threat) by 
four successive anonymous statements, each intended to be understood as made by 
a different individual. The intent is to give the effect of anonymous voices within a 
group talking over one another—hence the lack of any phrase (e.g. tax’!) indicating 
a change of speakers. This literary device appears in Tanakh only in Deuteronomy, 
Shmu'el, and the story of Yoseph. This may be another instance of the Yoseph author 
imitating the author of Shmu'el. 

By way of comparison, it is interesting to note that the other Genesis authors use 
different techniques to represent group speech. For example, in P14, which I attribute 
to the garden author, group speech is represented by the very common construction 
"they said to one another." In P19, the author the Sedom and Emorah story uses 
the construction "they said... they said..." (see note 19p above). And the principal 
author of the Ya'aqov stories employs his own distinctive technique, representing 
group speech with two statements linked by "and." For an example of this, see the 
author's representation of "what the Lavanssons were saying" in P27,3 on page 73. 

34q 'dream-man': The Hebrew here is highly sarcastic and derogatory, as is indicated 
by the use of the particle rtT^n ("this"). For similar derogatory uses of this particle, 
see note 19,2h above and notes 53g and 87j in my translation of Shmu'el. 

34r travelling on the road south toward Egypt: Literally, "travelling to take [their 
goods] south to Egypt." 

34s some Midyanite traders: The author uses the Midyanite traders as a device to 
ensure that Yoseph's brothers are foiled in their plan to profit by selling Yoseph to the 
Yishma'elites. There is no reason to think that Midyanite traders are evidence of a 
separate version of the story by a different author, as many scholars have speculated. 

34t They sold him to the Yishma'elites...: This sentence, in my opinion, is not part 
of the original Yoseph story and was added as part of the revisions made in one of 
the "late" editions of Genesis. I believe the introduction of the Midyanites by the 
principal Yoseph author created some confusion among later authors and editors 
over whether Yoseph was sold by the Midyanites or the Yishma'elites. In at least one 
edition, the text was revised here and at the beginning of P35,l to indicate that it was 
the Yishma'elites who sold Yoseph to Potiyphar. 

34u tried to console him: Here "tried to" reflects lOp’l. This is a very unusual usage 
of the construction Dp 1 !, which when used before other verbs almost always has the 
meaning "at once, right away." I am unaware of any other instances where it has the 
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meaning "tried to," although from the context it is clear that this must be the meaning 
in this passage. 

34v the Midyanites: The narrative seems confused to modern readers because of the 
editorial techniques of the Genesis authors. As discussed above in note 34t, at a late 
stage in Genesis' composition, an editor added the statement that the Midyanites 
sold Yoseph to the Yishma'elites. Because the Genesis editors and authors were more 
comfortable adding new material and glosses than changing existing material, they 
let stand the sentence here at the end of P34 about the Midyanites selling Yoseph, 
thus creating an inconsistency with their earlier addition. Instead of changing the 
sentence here, they added a comment at the beginning of P35,l, reiterating that it was 
the Yishma'elites who sold Yoseph to Potiphar. 

35a joining up with: Based on context, the construction ns? rtQS (literally, "turn as far 
as") appears be an idiom with the meaning "go into business with." 

35b do your duty as a brother-in-law: The reference is to what is called the 'Levirate 
marriage.' This is the custom that, should a married man die without leaving a son, 
his brother has a duty to marry the widow and produce an heir for his dead brother 
through her. On this concept, see Deut 25.5-6. 

35c his business associate: The term nm, typically translated as "friend" or "com¬ 
panion," is sometimes used with the very specific meaning of "business associate" or 
"business partner," as here. See above note 27k for another example of this usage. 

35d heard the news: This phase could also be translated, "received a message." 

35e two springs: Literally, "a double spring." I assume the author wants his audience 
to think of the area around this "double spring" as a sort of rest area for travelers 
on one of the main roads in the region. Like some modern rest areas along today's 
highways, this particular rest area would have been frequented by prostitutes plying 
their trade. BDB, p. 745 understands □ , ] 1 l? ("double spring") not to be a common 
noun (as I have taken it), but rather to be the name of a village. 

35f Excuse me, if you agree: It is very interesting to note here the solicitous language 
and extreme courtesy that Yehudah shows in negotiating the sexual transaction with 
a woman he thought a prostitute. 

35g Your cylinder-seal and necklace: A man's cylinder-seal, which was used as a 
kind of signature for legal documents or to mark possession of certain objects, was 
often attached to a string or necklace and worn around the neck. 

35h the shrine-prostitute: Some scholars argue that prostitution was part of the cult 
of the Kena'anite goddess Ashtoreth, with "sacred" prostitutes employed in her 
temples and shrines. This may be what the text here refers to—Yehudah's friend 
assumes that Tamar was a prostitute tied to a Kena'anite shrine at the wayside stop. 

35i we'll be laughing stocks... I sent this kid-goat, but you didn't find her: In the 

eyes of the ancient audience, they would be laughing stocks because they had been 
tricked by a common prostitute. The humor here is intentional. 
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35j But he never had intercourse with her again: I understand this as a parenthetical 
comment added in one of the "late" editions of Genesis to clarify Yehudah's behavior 
to the reader and to present him in a (slightly) more positive light. 

35k one of them stuck his hand out: The birth-story of Zerah and Perets is likely 
alluding to (and may be modeled on) the birth-story of Ya'aqov and Esaw. 

351 Tamar cried: Literally, "she said." But from context, it is preferable to understand 
the speaker as Tamar and not the midwife. 

35,1a from the Yishma'elites: At the end of P34, the Yoseph author states that it was 
the Midyanites who sold Yoseph to Potiyphar. Many scholars explain the conflict 
here as a sign that there were originally two independent Yoseph narratives that have 
been woven together. But it is simpler to suppose, as discussed above in notes 34t and 
34v, that editors at a late stage in Genesis' composition history inserted language here 
and in P34 to reflect the view that Yoseph was sold to Potiyphar by the Yishma'elites. 

35,1b he proved himself highly capable: The author here uses what appears to be 
an idiom— n’^sn tirx (literally, "a man who shows sucess" or "a man who makes [a 
thing to be] successful"). 

The statement here that Yahweh was with Yoseph and that he "showed success" 
in what he did provides another parallel to the story of Dawid, which the principal 
author of the Yoseph narrative seems to have been aware of. After Dawid enters the 
service of Sha'ul, the author states that "Yahweh was with him," and that "Dawid 
was successful in all his endeavors" (Shmu'el P41 = 1 Sam 18.14). 

35,1c all the business conducted in his household and on his farms: The family 
business was typically conducted from the household, and not in a separate location 
as is common in modern societies. The Hebrew word mis is typically translated 
as "field," but it has a wide range of meanings, including "countryside," "property," 
"pastureland," and (as here) "cultivated land." 

35,ld without Yoseph at his side: The author here uses the Hebrew particle nx 
("with") in an unusual way, with the force of the negative particle X 1 ? carrying over to 
nx and converting its meaning to "without." The same construction (with the force 
of the negative carrying over to nx) is used in Yoseph's speech to Potiyphar's wife: 
"apart from me, my master has no idea what's going on in the household...." 

BDB, p. 86, def. lb, proposes that nx here has the meaning "beside," but I believe 
that the meaning "without" (due to the force of the negative particle) is preferable. 
For the force of the negative extending to a successive clause (which is similar to 
what we have here in our passage), see GKC §152z. 

35,le not a single manservant: Literally, "there was no man from the manservants." 
The expression n’3H ’iibx ("men of the house") probably refers to male house-servants, 
and not the officials serving under Potiyphar in the Royal Guard. For the use of the 
house as a place of business, see note 35,1c above and note P37,lc below. 

35,lf leaving her there clutching his clothes: This is the second time that Yoseph 
loses his clothes against his will (the first being when he was thrown in the pit). 
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35,lg to her manservants: The author uses the same phrase here as above, mn 'tiflK 
("men of the house"). See note 35,le. It is somewhat unusual that the author calls it 
"her house" rather than "Potiyphar's house." It is also worth noting the inconsistency 
in the text—in the previous paragraph, the author stated that none of the manservants 
were present at the time. Perhaps the author intended the reader to understand that 
the manservants returned to the house a short time later. 

35,lh to humiliate us: The author here uses the verb pns. The pi'el of this root occurs 
only a handful of times, usually with the meaning "sport, jest, play with." Twice it 
has a sexual connotation—here, where context makes clear the connotation is strongly 
negative, and in P27 (the story of Yitzhaq in Gerar), where the connotation is neutral. 

35.11 tried to lie with me and have sex with me: The author here uses two common 
euphemisms for sexual intercourse, DU ti ("lie with") and bit to ("go to"). 

35,lj Round House (a place where the king's prisoners were imprisoned): This 
appears to be the name of the royal prison. The name is glossed, indicating that a 
later editor thought the text might be confusing to readers. The gloss was probably 
added by an editor with a poor command of Hebrew, as it is awkwardly phrased—we 
expect to read "where" rather than "a place where." 

35,1k absolutely nothing: Translation of nniKQ bs. A Hebrew idiom appearing only 
here and in Shmu'el P72 (= 2 Sam 3.35); the use of the phrase here is possibly another 
allusion to Shmu'el. See BDB, p. 548. 

35.11 **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah petuhah. 

36a Some time after these events...: Another example of our author beginning a 
section with an introductory sentence that summarizes the action that follows. This 
creates some redundancy, but the effect likely would have been perceived by an 
ancient audience as sophisticated and literary. See the comments above in notes 19ab, 
21a, and 34g. 

In the Leningrad Codex, this section begins with a parashah setumah. I follow the 
Aleppo Codex, which had a parashah petuhah here. 

36b the Chief of the Royal Guard's house: In P35, the author states that Potiyphar 
was the Chief of the Royal Guard and the Round House prison seems to be unrelated 
to Potiyphar's house and his official position in Phar'oh's administration. But here 
in P36, the author explicitly states that oversight of the Round House prison is part 
of the Chief of the Royal Guard's portfolio of responsibilities. And even though 
Potiyphar is not mentioned by name in P36 (which is somewhat odd), it is clear that 
the author understands Potiyphar as overseeing the Round House prison, for in 
the next paragraph he makes reference to Phar'oh's officials who were with Yoseph 
"there in prison at his master's house." 

36c a place where: The Hebrew phrasing here is awkward and is identical to the 
gloss immediately preceding (see note 35,lj). This parenthetical statement too may 
have been a gloss added in one of the "late" editions of Genesis. 
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36d both of whom were being detained in the Round House: The text here is 
repetitive; unlike other places in Genesis, the repetition here seems to have no literary 
purpose. Possibly the phrase is an addition by an editor or author who had less 
literary skill than the principal author of the Yoseph story. 

36e two days from today: Literally, "in another three days." When counting time in 
Hebrew, the current day is always counted as the first day. Thus, "in another three 
days" in Hebrew is the same as "two days from now" in English. 

36f you must remember me and how I helped you: The Hebrew here is pregnant. 
Literally, "you must remember me [here] with you." The preposition nx ("with") is 
often used to indicate a relationship of help or support (e.g. "I was with you"). See 
BDB, p. 85f, def. la. Recall that earlier in this parashah, the author tells us that Yoseph 
served the drink-bearer and the baker. 

36g get me out of this place!: Literally, "get me out of this building." 

36h for all his officials: The author here writes mini), which is typically translated 
as "servants," but when used in connection with a king more often has the meaning 
"officials" or "retainers," as here. 

36i to his post: The Hebrew here specifies that the post is that of drink-bearer. I have 
omitted that, as it is redundant in English. 

37a the Ye'or: The Nile river. 

37b his mind was unsettled: Literally, "his mind was striking itself." 

37c master-diviners: The word used here— D’ntain —is likely a loan-word from Ara¬ 
maic and is rare, occurring only in this parashah in Genesis, several times in Exodus, 
and once in Daniel. The word is used only in relation to foreign peoples (the royal 
courts of Egypt and Babylonia), and would have been perceived as exotic and foreign- 
sounding by an ancient reader of Hebrew. The principal author of the Yoseph story 
may have used this word rather than the more common Hebrew word for diviners 
(□’nop) to inject into his narrative an air of mystery and exoticism. 

37d Not me alone!: A somewhat unusual usage of the prepositional phrase 
("without me"). The usage appears to be idiomatic. See the brief note in BDB, p. 116. 

37e may God grant Phar'oh peace with his answer: The Hebrew here is difficult. 
See BDB, p. 772 on this unusual use of rr:s? (literally, "answer") with the meaning 
"grant, give." 

37f chewing on fresh reeds: Literally, "grazing on the green reeds." The image 
intended by the author is either that of cattle with reeds sticking out of their mouths, 
chewing them as they rise out of the water, or that of cattle rising up from the 
riverbank, and then grazing on the reeds growing there. 

37g nothing but skin: The phrase that I translate "nothing but skin" (it 02 mpl) is 
difficult and may be an error for the phrase used in the first description of Phar'oh's 
dream, liitn mpl ("scrawny"). If this is not an error, it is possible the author is simply 
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demonstrating his literary cleverness—using the word p~\ ("only, except") in an 
unusual way and playing on the similarity in sound with pi ("thin, fine, withered"). 
The proper translation of lti/3 here is also uncertain. See BDB, p. 142 for the range of 
options, and the Genesis citations in particular. If not "skin" (which is not given as 
an option by BDB), one could possibly translate "hardly any meat/muscle." 

37h 'barely-there' cows: Translation of mpl. See above note. 

37i you couldn't tell that anything had happened: Literally, "it couldn't be ascer¬ 
tained that they had gone inside them." Typical English usage would not repeat the 
description of the action. 

37j empty spikes: The Masoretes pointed the vowels of the Hebrew adjective here, 
mpl, to be from the root p’l ("empty"). If we follow the Masoretic text, the image 
would be of empty husks of grain that have lost their seeds due to the scorching wind. 
However, this adjective is somewhat unexpected in this context—the reader's natural 
inclination is to assume the word is an error for mpl ("thin, withered"), which was 
used for the stalks in the first description of Phar'oh's dream. Either reading —mpl or 
mpl is plausible. It is possible that the varying descriptions of the spikes, first as mpl 
and then as mpl, is simply a result of the author showing his literary skill, similar to 
what I discuss above in note 37g. 

37k Here's what it all means: The Hebrew particle mi ("see, look here, here you go") 
is often used to introduce a conclusion or insight, as here. 

371 during the seven years when famine will be everywhere in Egypt: Literally, 
"for the seven years of famine that will happen in the land of Egypt." 

37m my royal affairs: This is a technical use of mn ("house, family" or, when used 
in relation to a king, "dynasty, government"). Yoseph's position is that of Phar'oh's 
"prime minister." 

37n all my people will equip themselves in accord with your orders: That is, 
Yoseph will provide orders for how the Egyptian people should store food and 
prepare themselves for the famine to come. BDB, p. 676 speculates that the text is 
corrupt, but that is only because they read pts: as "kiss" rather than from the root's 
other meaning "equip." For the latter meaning, see BDB, p. 676, ptJ] II. 

37o Only with respect to the throne: The Hebrew here is difficult, but in keeping 
with how the language employs apposition. See the discussion in GKC §131. 

37p signet-ring: Not a cylinder seal, but a ring (or possibly a bracelet). Stamp seals, 
which were typically worn on a ring, displaced cylinder seals sometime in the middle 
of the first millennium BCE. The mention of the signet-ring in this passage may lend 
some support to a relatively late date for the Yoseph narrative, which I believe was 
composed as part of one of the "middle" editions of Genesis in the fifth century BCE. 

37q gold collar-necklace: A wide fan-like necklace spread across the front of the 
shoulders, commonly worn by the highest-status Egyptians. For an illustration, see 
figure 27 above. The Hebrew word used here (mi) alludes to the physical appearance 
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of the necklace—the Hebrew root has the meaning "spread." In the paragraph here, 
the author adds commonly known details about Egypt to give his narrative a more 
exotic air. (For another example, see note 37c above.) 

37r one of the second-rank chariots: Context suggests that this is a type of royal (or 
official) chariot that signifies status just below that of the Phar'oh. 

37s with his servants calling out: The image is of servants running before the chariot, 
clearing the road by announcing that the Vizier is coming. While I prefer this reading, 
it is also possible to understand this phrase as referring not to Yoseph's travels in the 
chariot, but to his entry into rooms in the palace, when guards standing at the door 
would announce the entry of the Vizier. 

37t in reference to: The text that I translate as a parenthetical comment here has an 
unusual syntactical construction. While the grammar is difficult, I do not believe the 
text is corrupt. From context, it is clear that the parenthetical comment should be 
understood as a circumstantial clause. In Hebrew, circumstantial clauses structured as 
noun clauses are introduced by the conjunction 1 (waw, "and"), while circumstantial 
clauses that are structured as verb clauses with the infinitive absolute typically follow 
directly from the clause they are subordinate to and lack a connecting particle. What 
is unusual about the syntax here is that the author has mixed the two structures: his 
circumstantial clause takes the form of a verbal clause with the infinitive absolute, but 
he introduces the clause with the conjunction waw. For the use of waw to introduce 
circumstantial clauses, see GKC §141e and §142rf; for the use of the infinitive absolute 
in circumstantial clauses, see GKC §113/. See also BDB, p. 253, def. Ik. 

37u will set out on any undertaking: The Hebrew here reads "will lift his hand or 
his foot." BDB, p. 927, interprets this phrase to refer to travel. However, I believe 
it is better to understand the phrase as an idiom for engaging in a (large) project or 
initiative (such as construction of a temple or royal building). This interpretation fits 
better with the context than the conjecture in BDB. We are hampered here by the fact 
that although this is obviously an idiom, it is the only example of this idiom, so we 
must rely solely on context to derive a meaning. 

37v High Priest of On: The Hebrew word "On" likely reflects how the Hebrew ear 
heard the Egyptian word iwnw, which was the name of a major religious center in 
northern (lower) Egypt associated with worship of the sun god Atum (or Ra). The 
town is also called "Sun Temple" (tl/nts ira) in Jeremiah, and is known in Greek 
tradition as "'Heliopolis." So in the mind of the principal author of the Yoseph 
narrative, Yoseph was the son-in-law of the head priest of the cult of Atum. 

37w it was impossible to count: Literally, "there was no number." The Yoseph 
author is fond of the construction Hebrew particle ]’K ("there is not") followed by 
a noun. He uses this construction idiomatically in situations where in English one 
would say something is "impossible." See above, for example, where Phar'oh says 
"there wasn't anyone to interpret them for me." An equally plausible translation of 
that clause, which uses the construction with j’S, would be "they were impossible to 
interpret." 
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37x My efforts have borne fruit—God has again rewarded me with a child: Liter¬ 
ally, "God has made me fruitful." The Hebrew verb ms ("be fruitful") when applied 
to humans and animals almost always refers to reproductive success. As "fruitful" 
does not have this connotation in English, I have had to take some liberty with the 
translation here. See also my comment in note 5b above. 

37y began to take hold: Literally, "began to arrive." 

37z everything that was in them: Awkwardly in the Hebrew, the pronoun "them" 
has no antecedent. From the preceding narrative, it is clear that the reference must be 
to the towns where the food was stored. It is unlike the author of the Yoseph narrative 
to write such clumsy prose; possibly a clause or sentence has fallen out of the text. 

37aa sold grain to Egypt: The prose is somewhat awkward here. It is possible that the 
phrase "to Egypt" (O’-isn 1 ?) should be revocalized to read "to the Egyptians" instead, 
which would produce a smoother Hebrew. 

37ab (Recall that...): The frequent repetition in the narrative is part of the literary 
strategy of the Yoseph author, which he employs to increase the poignancy of a 
situation in the reader's mind. Here the author is foreshadowing to the reader that 
Yoseph's brothers will have to meet Yoseph in order to buy the grain they are seeking. 
Note the author employs another repetitive parenthetical comment—"(Although 
Yoseph recognized his brothers...)"—immediately below in order to achieve an effect 
similar to the one here. 

37ac the dreams that he had dreamed about them: Yoseph recalls that his dreams 
have not come true yet—in his two dreams as a boy, all eleven of his brothers bowed 
down to him, yet here only ten have done so. This is why he accuses them of being 
spies—to orchestrate events so that the events foretold in his dreams come to pass. 

37ad This is how your claims will be tested: Literally, "In this way you will be 
tested." 

37ae rounded up and taken off: This is a somewhat unusual usage of the verb 'px; 
note BDB, p. 62, def. 4, which cites instances meaning "gather up and take away" 
(but with the preposition "from" rather than "to(wards)"). 

37af the jail where you've been detained: Literally, "in your jail-house." The addi¬ 
tion of the possessive pronoun "your" in the Hebrew means not that this is their jail, 
but rather this is the jail where they were detained. 

37ag And so they did just that: That is, they appointed one of their brothers (Shim'on) 
to take their place in detention. 

37ah talking with one another, and blaming themselves: The second example of 
the literary device representing group speech. See note 34p above. 

37ai his murder: Literally, "his blood." The authors of Tanakh often use the word for 
blood, m, in places where in English one would say "bloodshed" or "murder." 
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37aj and, without making a sound, began weeping: In this passage, the author 
shows his great skill in manipulating the reader's emotions. To try to achieve a 
similar emotional impact in English, I have added an additional clause. The Hebrew 
here reads simply, "and wept." 

With this passage, the author shows the beginning of the reconciliation process 
between Yoseph and his brothers, which is the central drama of the Yoseph narrative; 
here the author lets us watch as Yoseph is overcome with emotion after overhearing 
his brothers blaming themselves for what they believe was his murder. 

37ak when one of them opened his bag: Note that the author has chosen to keep the 
brothers anonymous right here—a literary effect that serves to heighten the drama of 
the scene in the reader's mind. 

37al What in the world has God done to us now?!: The author organizes his narra¬ 
tive so that only one of the brother's sacks is opened at the stop-over. He withholds 
the discovery of the silver in the other brothers' sacks until the brothers are back 
home with their father, to increase the dramatic effect of the discovery. 

The author here uses an idiomatic expression —nw nn. Literally, the phrase 
means "what is this?" but it is always used in situations where the speaker expresses 
surprise and/or disbelief. See notes 27,2j and 28n for notes on related phrases. 

37am They started emptying their sacks...: In order to heighten the drama of the 
narrative, the author portrays the discovery of the other brothers' silver as taking 
place back in Kena'an, at home with Ya'aqov. A more realistic scenario, of course, is 
that they would have discovered the silver on the return journey—human psychology 
dictates that all the brothers would have checked their sacks too as soon as one of 
them discovered silver in his sack. And in any case, the brothers would have had to 
open their sacks to give fodder to their animals at some point on the return journey 
and so would certainly have discovered their silver then. 

37an it's all too much for me!: The Hebrew here is difficult. Possibly this is an idiom 
that was common in the author's day or region. My translation is based on what is 
required by context. Literally, the phrase reads, "they are all of them [weighing] upon 
me." 

37ao two of my sons: We learn later in P37,2 that Re'uven has four sons. Re'uven 
is offering to pay twice the penalty—two lives for one—if Binyamin dies under his 
supervision. 

37ap Put him under my supervision: The author here uses a common Hebrew 
idiom, 1' ba |n: (literally, "put someone/something on [another person's] hand"). 
The phrase could also be translated, "Make him my responsibility" or "Give me 
responsibility for him" (that is, make me responsible for his safety). 

37aq he's all that I have left: I have translated with idiomatic English to produce a 
more natural sounding text. A more literal translation of the Hebrew would be "he's 
the only one left" (understanding "ixts: as the niph'al participle). Ya'aqov is referring 
to the fact that with Yoseph dead, Binyamin is the only child of his beloved Rahel 
who is left alive. 
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37ar When they had eaten all the grain: It seems implausible that Ya'aqov and his 
sons would have waited so long before going back to ransom Shim'on (presumably it 
would have taken weeks, or even months, to consume all the food brought back from 
Egypt). But the author has structured the narrative like this for literary effect—to 
increase the drama of the situation (now Ya'aqov and his family are out of food and 
must return) and to create a rationale for the dialog that follows between Yehudah 
and Ya'aqov. 

37as If you have it in you to send: The author here uses the Hebrew particle til 1 
("there is") in an idiomatic way. The use here has the sense of something that is 
"possible." An alternative translation might be "if it's at all possible for you to 
send." This idiom is the direct counterpart of the idiomatic use of ]’K ("there is not") 
discussed above in note 37w. 

37at that he asked for: Literally, "according to the mouth of these things." The idiom 
’S by ("according to the mouth of") means "in accordance with." In the text here then, 
"in accordance with these things" means "in accordance with Yoseph's questions." 
For this idiom, see BDB, p. 805, def. 6d(2). 

37au for life: Our author here uses a common expression, D’D’n by (literally, "all the 
days"). 

37av If you really mean that: A Hebrew idiom, p DN ("if so"). 

37aw into your bags: The Hebrew here says "into the mouth of your bags;" I omit 
the reference to the "mouth," as this is superfluous in English. 

37ax make that man have compassion on you: Literally, "make you into an object of 
compassion in the man's presence." 

37ay your other brother as well as Binyamin: Ya'aqov is worried that the man will 
hold Binyamin hostage once his sons take him down to Egypt. It is somewhat odd 
that Ya'aqov doesn't mention Shim'on by name here (although it is not nearly as 
unnatural to omit the name in this situation in Hebrew as it is in English). 

37az packed up: Translating the Hebrew idiom here, T3 n pb (literally, "take in 
hand"), which is typically used in reference to a journey (i.e. "take and carry with 
oneself"). See BDB, p. 542, def. 2. 

37ba As soon as they stood in audience...: This sentence begins the second of three 
reunion scenes between Yoseph and his brothers. The author goes to great lengths 
to make this scene especially poignant and to play on the reader's emotions. This 
particular scene, which extends to Yoseph's dismissal of his brothers and the start 
of their return journey to Kena'an, is likely to be perceived by someone reading the 
Hebrew text today as the emotional climax of Genesis, although the third reunion 
scene in the next parashah (P37,l) likely would have been perceived by ancient readers 
as the emotional climax of the book. 

It is interesting to note that in all three reunion scenes Yoseph struggles to hold 
in his emotions before allowing himself to weep, and that the emotions Yoseph feels 
and the intensity of his weeping become stronger with each successive scene. 
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37bb into the house: This phrase could also be translated as "inside." I think the 
reading "into the house" is preferable, because it is likely that their audience with 
Yoseph is indoors. 

37bc roll all over: BDB, p. 164 doesn't fully appreciate the iterative meaning of the 
hithpo'lel here, and erroneously translates with a reflexive sense ("roll himself on"). 

37bd knock us down every which way: As above, BDB, p. 658 misunderstands the 
nuance of the verb. Context suggests that the author understood the meaning of the 
hithpa'el form here as derived from meaning of the hiph'il ("cause to fall") and not the 
qal ("fall"). BDB treats the hithpa’el as deriving its meaning from the qal. 

37be when we got to our stop-over for the night: Our author has confused his nar¬ 
rative slightly. In the brothers' recounting of events to Yoseph's household manager, 
they tell him that silver was discovered in all the brothers' bags at the stop-over, 
rather than in just one bag. Alternatively, the author may have changed the narrative 
here for literary effect—to make the story seem more dramatic when being recounted 
to Yoseph. See notes 34d, 37al, 37am, and 37ar above for examples of how the author 
of the Yoseph narrative alters or manipulates the events of his story to achieve certain 
dramatic or literary effects. 

37bf we have no idea who put our silver back: The author may have intended the 
reader to see irony in the interaction here—the brothers address this statement to 
the household manager, who we can assume would have known of Yoseph's order 
earlier to put the silver back into their bags. 

37bg while they washed their feet, he provided fodder for their asses: Note the 
nearly identical actions described in P23,l, when Avraham's servant travels to Aram 
to get a wife for Yitzhaq. In fact, I believe the principal author of the Yoseph narrative 
may also have been the author of P23,l—both have an elevated literary style unlike 
anything else in Genesis, and the authors of both appear to enjoy showing off their 
literary skill through the use of extended speeches and dialogues and through the 
insertion of lengthy passages of indirect discourse within these speeches. 

37bh they prostrated themselves before him: Now all of Yoseph's brothers have 
prostrated themselves to him, but his dream still has not come true, as his father is 
absent. (The mother was in Yoseph's two boyhood dreams as well, but she seems to 
have been forgotten by the author at this point.) 

37bi and, overcome by his feelings, began to weep: This is the most emotionally 
affecting passage in all of Genesis; in fact, it is difficult to read the narrative all the 
way through in Hebrew without shedding a tear or two at this point in the story. 
In my translation I have added an extra clause to slow the pace and heighten the 
emotional impact of the English. A literal translation of the Hebrew here is simply, 
"and he wept there." 

37bj And so they feasted: The usage of nrro ("drink") to mean "feast" is known only 
from late Hebrew, and adds additional support for a post-exilic date (ca. fifth century 
BCE) for the Yoseph story. 
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37bk put each man's silver back: Yoseph is again orchestrating events to make his 
two boyhood dreams come true. Although Binyamin has come to Egypt, and now 
eleven brothers have prostrated themselves to Yoseph, his dreams still have not been 
fulfilled, as Ya'aqov has yet not prostrated himself to Yoseph in the presence of all 
Yoseph's brothers. 

37bl But they defended themselves to him: The Hebrew here simply says, "They 
said to him," which when used without names should be translated as a quotation 
mark to indicate direct speech. Because the phrase here is used to introduce another 
example of the literary device of group speech (see notes 34p and 37ah above), I have 
taken some liberties in translating this introductory phrase in order to highlight the 
group speech more effectively. Unusually, the group speech here seems to indicate 
six separate voices instead of the standard four voices. 

37bm As for your servants...: Recasting the sentence into natural English. Literally, 
"The one from among your servants with whom something is found—that one will 
die, and in addition, we'll become slaves to my lord!" 

37bn just as you have spoken, so will it be: In fact, Yoseph's household manager 
shows compassion on the brothers by subtly altering the terms proposed by Yoseph's 
brothers—the guilty man will not be put to death, but will only become Yoseph's 
slave. And the other brothers will be allowed to go free rather than be made slaves. 
The subtle way in which the author alludes to the house manager's compassion here 
is a nice example of the author's literary sophistication, and exemplifies the way in 
which he consistently makes narrative choices that heighten the emotional effect on 
the reader. 

37bo eldest brother's sack.. .youngest's: The Hebrew here is ambiguous, and could 
also be understood to refer to the size of the sacks rather than the age of the brothers: 
"starting with the largest sack and finishing with the smallest." 

The picture is more dramatic if we understand the household manager to search 
the sacks according to the brothers' birth order, as then he would have searched all 
the sacks before at last coming to Binyamin's. 

37bp Deeply upset: The text here reads simply, "they tore their clothes," which is a 
Hebrew custom for expressing distress or anguish. I have explicitly called out the 
emotion associated with this action, as this association is not one that present-day 
English speakers would naturally make. 

37bq threw themselves on the ground: The qal of ^33 ("fall") is sometimes used with 
the meaning of the hithpa'el ("cause onself to fall"), as here. The author of the Yoseph 
narrative is especially fond of using bsi in this manner, but other authors use it this 
way as well. The principal author of Shmu'el uses the qal in this fashion, for example, 
to describe Avigayil's throwing herself at Dawid's feet when she begs Dawid not to 
attack Naval and his men in Shmu'el P53 (= 1 Sam 25.23). 

37br Surely you must have known: The author uses the interrogative particle K^n 
("is it not?") in a way here that gives the sentence the force of a polite assertion. On 
this use of K^n, see note 17i above. 
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37bs the one who was found with the cup: Translating into natural English syntax. 
The Hebrew literally reads, "the one in whose hand [i.e. in whose possession] the 
cup was found." The same Hebrew phrase appears in Yoseph's response in the next 
sentence. 

37bt the only one who's going to be my slave: It's worth noting that Yehudah in 
the sentence above keeps to the original terms the brothers proposed to the house 
manager—that all the brothers be slaves (although he omits proposing the death of 
the guilty brother). Yoseph by contrast sticks to the terms proposed by the house 
manager—that only the guilty brother become Yoseph's slave. 

37bu go back safely to your father!: Yoseph is still surreptitiously trying to orches¬ 
trate events in order to get his father to travel down to Egypt and so fulfill the dreams 
he had as a youth. The irony of course is that both Yoseph and his brothers know 
that it would be impossible for them to make the return journey with peace of mind 
if Binyamin were left behind. 

37bv —: This is a good example of the use of a parashah setumah to introduce an 
important speech. It is in fact the following speech of Yehudah that convinces Yoseph 
to reveal himself to his brothers. 

37,1a your servant guaranteed the boy's safety: Recall from P37 that it is not Yehu¬ 
dah, but Re'uven who guarantees Binyamin's safety. It is unclear what motivated the 
author (or a later editor) to introduce this inconsistency into the text. 

37,1b Yoseph couldn't maintain his composure any longer: In listening to Yehu- 
dah's speech, Yoseph is finally overcome with emotion. He gives up his attempt 
to manipulate events so that his boyhood dreams come true, finally placing more 
importance on his family relationships than on satisfying his own desires. 

37,1c the Egyptian officials there with him: The niph'al participle of the root 333 
("one who is standing") often has the meaning of "functionary" or "low-ranking 
official," which is how I understand its use here. See BDB, p. 662, def. 3 and the 
citations given there. 

Recall that the scene takes place inside Yoseph's house. As mentioned in notes 
35,1c and 35,le above, it was common for business to be conducted within the home— 
including government work at the homes of high-ranking officials. 

37,ld Get everyone out of here!: Literally, "Get everyone out of my presence." 
Yoseph orders the guards to remove all the Egyptian officials from the room. 

37,le through his tears: I have added this phrase (which is not in the Hebrew text) to 
heighten the emotional impact of this scene in English. Given the strength of Yoseph's 
crying—loud enough for Phar'oh's household to hear—we should imagine Yoseph 
continuing to cry as he speaks to his brothers. 

37,lf don't be upset with yourselves and don't be angry with yourselves: Trans¬ 
lating the niph'al of 321? with reflexive meaning; context suggests that the author 
intended the reflexive sense to carry over to the verb mn ("be angry"). 
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37,lg a refuge for you: The Hebrew here is difficult to bring over into English. The 
author uses the term mXE, which is often used to refer to the "remnant [of people] 
left after a catastrophe"—that is, survivors or refugees. See BDB, p. 984. But in 
the text here, the author is very clearly using the term not to refer to the refugees 
themselves, but rather to a place where the refugees might go. 

37,lh for you—and for all the refugees you bring with you: Literally, "for you as 
a large refugee group." But, it is worth noting that the Hebrew here is somewhat 
ambiguous. The phrase could also be translated as "for you as a great means of 
deliverance," which is how BDB, p. 812, understands the sentence. However, the 
word nta ,! 3S almost always means "an escaped remnant" and not "a means of escape." 

37.11 ruler in every part of Egypt: The phrase used here, 3 bm, means "rule over." I 
have changed the preposition to "in" to give the English a more literary feel. 

37,1 j I myself am the one speaking: Literally, "my mouth is the one speaking." 

37,1k When the news reached: Literally, "when the news was heard [in]." 

37.11 the Yisra'elssons: Here the author uses the patronym, which is how I have 
translated it. 

37,1m five changes of clothes: Recall that when Yoseph hosts his brothers for the 
afternoon meal, Binyamin receives five times the amount of food as his brothers. 

37,ln provisions: The word used here (]1TD) may be an Aramaicism; if correct, this 
would lend support to a post-exilic date for this portion of the Yoseph narrative. 

37,lo I hope you have an uneventful journey: Literally, "May you not be disturbed 
on your journey." The author here is likely employing an idiom commonly used to 
see people off. I have translated it accordingly with a common English phrase used 
in the same circumstances. 

37,lp they exclaimed to him: The author here uses the verb 133, which typically is 
used when a speaker is giving a report of an event or a piece of news to another person. 
Given the context, however, English usage demands some sort of acknowledgement 
of the emotional impact of the news; hence my translation here. 

37,lq He went numb in the chest: Literally, "his heart [or mind or spirit] went numb." 
I translate jb as "chest" here to preserve the explicit connection to the end of the next 
sentence, which states that Ya'aqov's "breath" (mi) was revived. 

37,lr they told their father Ya'aqov: Another example of the author referencing a 
family relationship for literary effect. The phrase "they told him" would have been 
just as natural here in Hebrew, but it would lose the dramatic impact of forcing the 
reader to view the action through the lens of family relationships. 

37,1s Yisra'el thought: This is a good example of the use of lax (typically, "say, 
speak") to mean "think." As discussed in other notes, very often when an author 
uses this verb but does not specify the person being addressed, the verb carries the 
meaning "think" rather than "say." 
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37,lt at Be'er Sheva, he made sacrifices to his father Yitzhaq's god: Recall that in 
P27, Yahweh appeared to Yitzhaq at Be'er Sheva, after which Yitzhaq built an altar 
there. It is this altar that Ya'aqov makes sacrifices on. It is odd, however, that here in 
P37,l the author doesn't tell us the name of Yitzhaq's god. 

37,lu Ya'aqov! Ya'aqov!: The repetition of the name here recalls the appearance of 
Yahweh's messenger to Avraham in P21; it also recalls the vision in Shmu'el P3, where 
Yahweh appears to the young boy Shmu'el. 

37,lv I am the god who was your father's god: It is very odd that Yahweh doesn't 
identify himself by name in this passage. Note how this passage serves to link the 
stories of Genesis with the traditions about the exodus. As I discuss in the essay on 
Genesis' composition following the notes, I believe that the Yoseph narrative was 
not part of the early editions of Genesis; rather, I believe the Yoseph narrative was 
conceived of and composed as an expansion of one of the "middle-period" editions of 
Genesis (from the fifth century BCE) with the specific purpose of linking the Genesis 
stories with (a newly completed?) scroll containing the exodus traditions, which 
eventually became we know today as the book of Exodus. 

37,lw on your brow: Literally, "on your eyes." The significance of this action is 
unclear. 

37,lx Straightaway, Ya'aqov departed: The Masoretic text here says only np'l ("Straight¬ 
away") and is missing the verb of motion that usually accompanies this phrase. It is 
possible that the verb has fallen out of the text. 

37,ly Taking along their livestock and the possessions that they had collected: It's 
worth pointing out here that Ya'aqov does not follow Phar'oh's advice to leave all his 
possessions behind. 

37,2a These are the names...: This list, which is set off by two pamshot setumot, is 
most likely from the hand of a fourth-century editor and not from the principal author 
of the Yoseph narrative, who would have been writing in the fifth century BCE. 

37,2b (Now Er and Onan... Hetsron and Hamul): This sentence was probably added 
by a later hand to harmonize the text here with the story of Tamar in P35. 

37,2c Yisakar's sons: The Masoretic vocalization here has an unusual spelling of the 
name, with just a single "s"; typically the vocalization indicates a double "s." 

37,2d thirty-three in number: There seems to be an error here. Thirty-four children 
are listed, two of whom died, leaving a total of thirty-two for Le'ah's descendants. I 
believe the Masoretic text is in error, and the total should read thirty-two. 

37,2e The total number of individuals... was seventy: The math is as follows: sixty- 
six individuals who went with Ya'aqov, plus Yoseph's two sons, plus Ya'aqov and 
Yoseph. But note that the math here is inconsistent with the count of Yoseph's 
descendants earlier in this parashah: thirty-three of Le'ah's descendants, plus sixteen 
of Zilphah's, fourteen of Rahel's, and seven of Bilhah's adds to seventy. With Ya'aqov 
included, the total comes to seventy-one. However, if we correct the count for Le'ah 
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to thirty-two (as suggested above in note 37,2d), then the total number of individuals 
from Ya'aqov's family would come to seventy—Ya'aqov plus sixty-nine descendants. 

37,2f — : The Leningrad Codex has a parashah petuhah here. I follow the Aleppo 
Codex, which had a parashah setumah here. 

37,3a At the same time, he: The pronoun "he" here refers back to Ya'aqov and the 
actions he took upon departing Kena'an at the end of P37,l. The word order of this 
sentence in Hebrew (with the direct object beginning the sentence rather than the 
verb) links this back to the sentence immediately preceding. This is not the list given 
P37,2, but rather the last sentence of P37,l. The list in P37,2, as discussed in note 
37,2a, is an editorial addition made later in the composition process. For whatever 
reason, the later editor chose not to recast the word order of the initial sentence in 
P37,3 as one would typically do at the beginning of a new parashah. 

37,3b so that he could show him the way to Goshen: The pronouns here are some¬ 
what confusing. The author means "so that he [Yehudah] could show him [Ya'aqov] 
the way to Goshen." 

37,3c without stopping: A somewhat unusual usage of the adverb mu (typically 
translated as "still, yet, again"). See BDB, p. 729, def. la (b). 

37,3d brothers: This could also be translated "relatives." The Hebrew here is some¬ 
what ambiguous; OTIX means both "brothers" and "[close] male relatives." Because 
all of Yoseph's brothers and their sons have come to Egypt, it is possible to translate 
each instance of DTIX in P37,3 as either "brothers" or "relatives." 

37,3e including food for all their children: Literally, "[providing] food [in amounts] 
proportional to [the number of] the children." 

37,3f As for the people themselves, he assigned ownership of them to towns: For 

this meaning of b HU, see BDB, p. 718, def. lc. The people are slaves, and are 
Phar'oh's property. He has turned over his ownership of them to the (rulers of the) 
towns in which or near which they live. 

37,3g they were able to sustain themselves from the allowance: Literally, "they 
would eat from their allowance." 

37,3h here is seed corn for you to plant your fields with: Literally, "Here are seeds 
for you; now you will sow the ground [with them]." 

37,3i And so Yisra'el settled in Egypt: Yisra'el the people, not the individual, is 
meant here; this is one of the few instances in Genesis where Yisra'el refers to the 
people. In support of this reading, note that this sentence follows directly from the 
paragraph ending with note 37,3e above (the subject of which is Yoseph's father and 
his father's family); note also the use of the third person plural subject in the sentence 
following this one ("they made that land their own"). The Yoseph author has placed 
the story of Yoseph's purchasing the Egyptians' land into his narrative in such a way 
that he broke up the account of Ya'aqov's settling in Egypt. 
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Notes to P38 


37,3j They made that land their own: Literally, "they took that region for themselves." 
BDB, p. 28, strangely mistranslates here as "they had possessions in it." But the force 
of the niph'al here is very clearly active—"to take [something] for oneself." (On the use 
of the niph'al with the meaning of the active, in the specific sense of taking/performing 
an action for the benefit of oneself, see GKC §51e.) The preposition 2 indicates the 
thing that is taken possession of, as is typical with the qal form of ?nx. 

37,3k put your hand under my thigh: A method for taking an oath. Note, the same 
technique is employed in P23,l (which I believe was also written by the Yoseph 
author), when Avraham has his retainer place his hand under his thigh and take an 
oath before departing to find Yitzhaq a wife. 

37,31 bury me in their grave: That is, "bury me in my ancestors' grave." Ya'aqov is 
specifically referring to Avraham's and Sarah's grave. 

38a Attention: This use of run to begin a message has a parallel with the English- 
language practice of beginning formal communications such as memos and letters 
(and, in the past, telegrams) with a simple "Attention" followed by the name of the 
individual being addressed. For another example of this usage, see P22 and note 22b 
above. 

38b El Shaddai appeared to me in Luz: Ya'aqov is referring to the incident in P27,3. 
The Genesis authors appear to have preserved parts of at least two separate traditions 
about Ya'aqov's encounter with the god at Luz (=Beth-El). The author of P38 has 
preserved a tradition in which it is El Shaddai who appears to Ya'aqov there. But 
there is a different tradition preserved in Ya'aqov's speech to Rahel and Le'ah before 
they flee from Lavan (p. 74 above): there it is the god Beth-El who appeared to 
Ya'aqov at Luz. In the tradition preserved at the beginning of P27,3, the author states 
that it is Yahweh who appears to Ya'aqov, although we can guess that the author has 
changed the name of the original god; based on the fact that Ya'aqov named the place 
"Beth-El," it seems probable that the original god in the tradition used as a source for 
the beginning of P27,3 was Beth-El. (In the tradition known from Hos 12.5, it is also 
the god Beth-El who meets with Ya'aqov.) 

38c their property in perpetuity: The Hebrew phrase □‘pit? ntnx was likely a technical 
legal term used in real estate deeds. The concept is identical to the "perpetual freehold" 
in English common law. See also note 18,3d above. 

38d (whereas the children... will belong to you): This parenthetical comment is 
likely a gloss added by a later editor who wanted to clarify that Yoseph would still 
have a male line continuing his name. 

38e they will be called by their brothers' name: Because Ephrayim and Menashsheh 
are made the sons of Ya'aqov here, they will have the same surname as their brothers— 
that is, Ya'aqovsson (or Yisra'elsson) and not Yosephsson. 

38f (that is, Beth Lehem): This gloss on Ephrath was likely added by a later editor. 

38g Who are these boys?... They're my sons...: The language in this exchange 
between Ya'aqov and Yoseph recalls the reunion scene between Ya'aqov and Esaw, 
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which uses nearly identical language: "Who are these? Are they yours?"... "Yes, 
they're the children whom God has graced your servant with." 

38h he wasn't able to see: The identical phrase in Hebrew is also used in Shmu'el 
P9 (=1 Sam 5) in a description of the priest Eli at Yahweh's temple in Shiloh. As I 
argue above in note 34k, there are several indications that the author of the Yoseph 
narrative was aware of the book of Shmu'el and modeled some of his language on 
the language of Shmu'el. 

38i giving each a kiss and hugging them close: The verbs here—pw: ("kiss") and 
pan ("hug")—occur regularly in the Masoretic text in both the qal and the pi'el forms. 
It is interesting to note the nuance in the author's use of the different verb forms 
here (as preserved by the Masoretic vocalization): "gave them a kiss" (qal) rather 
than "kissed them repeatedly" (which would have been the pi'el), and "hugged them 
closely" (pi'el) rather than simply "hugged them" (which would have been the qal). 

The Hebrew here is ambiguous in that it could be either Yoseph or Yisra'el who 
kissed and hugged the two boys. I have a preference here for taking the subject as 
Yoseph, as the action in the following sentences seems to suggest that the boys are 
still clinging to Yoseph. The image of the loving father kissing and hugging his boys, 
who cling to him in fear of their aged and dying grandfather, is lovely literary touch 
by this author. 

38j Yoseph brought them out from between his knees: The author has purposefully 
confused the chronology for dramatic effect. Rather than taking place shortly after 
Ya'aqov arrived in Egypt (as would have been logical), the author presents the scene 
as occuring near the end of Ya'aqov's life (near the end of his seventeen years in 
Egypt), when Menashsheh and Ephrayim would have been in their twenties. Yet in 
the scene here the author presents them as being much younger—between three and 
seven years of age to judge by the use of the phrase "Yoseph brought them out from 
between his knees." See note 37be for other examples of this technique. 

38k He crossed his hands: Ya'aqov, the trickster, will perform one final trick, pref- 
erencing the younger over the elder in his blessing, just as he himself, the younger 
brother, succeeded in obtaining his elder brother's blessing from his own father. 

381 He first blessed Yoseph: What follows is not a blessing for Yoseph, but rather a 
blessing for Yoseph's two sons. 

38m producing descendants in such number that they teem across the earth: The 
verb here (nn) is associated with the word for fish (n). The image produced in the 
reader's mind is that of schools of fish, teeming in the oceans. 

38n May Yisra'el invoke your name when blessing others: Literally, "Yisra'el will 
bless [others] through you." This idea—that people in future generations will greet 
one another or bless one another by invoking Avraham's name, or the name of his 
descendants—is repeated several times in Genesis. The instance here is somewhat 
problematic, as the name "Yisra'el" here appears to refer to the future people and not 
to the individual man. Moreover, we expect not the qal form of the verb (which is 
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the form used here), but rather the niph'al or the hithpa'el, which indicate reciprocal 
action and which are the verb forms used in other instances in Genesis. 

38o make you as renowned as: The adjective here is implied. See P16 ("given you 
great renown"), P19 ("nations will greet one another in his name"), and P27,3 ("all 
tribes will salute one another in your name") for other passages where the blessing 
explicitly confers fame and renown. 

38p declare you, Yoseph: I have added the explicit reference to Yoseph here to make 
clear to the reader that Yoseph is being referred to. The Hebrew is unambiguous, but 
a literal English translation would be ambiguous because of the lack of difference 
between the second person singular and second person plural pronouns. 

38q one 'full shoulder'... a 'shoulder' that I won from the Amorites: The author 
here is punning. The word for "shoulder" in Hebrew is □Dtff, and is identical to the 
name of the town Shekem. Understanding this as a pun unfortunately does little to 
clear up the meaning of the sentence, which is quite obscure. Possibly the mention of 
winning the 'shoulder' in the following sentence is a reference to the story at the end 
of P28, when Shim'on and Lewiy slaughter the men of Shekem to avenge the rape of 
their sister Diynah. 

Notes to P39 39a Come here and listen closely: The sentence structure and vocabulary from this 

parashah (P39) through P43,5 (including the first sentence of P44) are indicative of 
Hebrew poetry, and I have accordingly translated them as such. Many scholars 
believe that this collection of poetic verses (commonly referred to as the "Blessings of 
Jacob") is ancient—that is, dating to the ninth or tenth century BCE or even earlier. 
While this material does bear many characteristics that are considered "early," there is 
nothing in it that would preclude a composition date closer to the time of the "early" 
and "middle" stages of Genesis' composition (the sixth and fifth centuries BCE). 

The poem's blessings are grouped by mother and by birth order, beginning with 
Le'ah's sons, then Bilhah's and Zilpah's, and concluding with Rahel's. There are two 
places where this grouping is not respected: the blessing of Zevulun (Le'ah's sixth 
son) precedes that of Yissakar (Le'ah's fifth son); and the blessings of Zilpah's sons 
(Gad and Asher) are inserted between Bilhah's two sons (Dan and Naphtali). 

39b first-fruits of my vigor: A reference to Re'uven's name and birth-story in P27,l, 
but the reference here alludes to a different tradition about the meaning of Re'uven's 
name. Both traditions derive his name from ]1K, which has two homonyms in Hebrew, 
one meaning "strength, vigor" and the other meaning "trouble, suffering." 

39c reckless like water, not leaving a scrap: The image here is that of a flash flood 
roaring down a wadi-bed, sweeping away everything in its path. 

39d You defiled my divan!: An allusion to the story of Re'uven having sexual inter¬ 
course with Bilhah (Rahel's maidservant, and in P30, his father's concubine). See P30 
and note 30a. 

Note to P40 40a **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 

which had a parashah petuhah. 
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41a your brothers praise you: This phrase is a reference to Yehudah's name—in 
P27,3, his mother bases his name on the root HT ( ydh ), which in the hip'hil means 
"praise" and which is the verb form used here in P41. 

41b the produce of his loins: The phrase l’bn ]’3 ("between his feet" [i.e., "between 
his genitals"]) is a poetic term for one's descendants. The phrase is also used in Deut 
28.57. 

41c Hitching his he-ass...: The last stanza in the blessing of Yehudah, which is 
intentionally humorous, seems unrelated to the poetic material about Yehudah in the 
preceding stanzas and may represent a separate body of tradition about Yehudah. 

42a **: The Leningrad Codex has a parashah setumah here; I follow the Aleppo Codex, 
which had a parashah petuhnh. 

43a but turns his shoulder...: The humor in this last couplet of Yissakar's blessing 
is probably intentional. 

43,1a he serves as judge: This phrase alludes to Dan's name, which is derived from 
the root p (dyn), meaning "judge." 

43,1b Your victory, O Yahweh, I await!: This line, which employs language typical 
of the Psalms, is likely an addition by a later hand, as it is entirely different from the 
material about Dan that precedes it. 

43,1c —: The Leningrad Codex has no parashah break separating Dan's blessing from 
Gad's; I follow the Aleppo Codex, which separated the two blessings with a parashah 
setumah. 

43,5a The hedge-rows' keepers: The Hebrew here reads □ 1 2n 'bun, the literal mean¬ 
ing of which is "arrow-masters" (i.e. "archers"). The word for arrow comes from the 
root pn, which has the meaning "divide, make a partition." Reverting to the funda¬ 
mental meaning of the root, I take man here to mean not "arrows," but rather to be a 
(possibly archaic) word meaning something like "partition-walls" or "hedge-rows." 

Alternatively, one could read Iran as derived from pn, which is a narrow wall or 
partition. See BDB, p. 300. 

43,5b they attack him: Reading mi as derived from the root TH ("strive, contend, 
sue"). One could also read "they shoot at him," deriving the verb from 331 and 
allowing for a pun on man 'ban, which could mean "archers" rather than "hedge- 
keepers, gardeners." 

43,5c His trap: The Hebrew inttfp here is usually read as "his bow." I instead derive 
nt tip from the root tsp’ or tillp (both meaning "to trap, ensnare"). But note the 
continuation of the punning—arrows (for walls), bowmen (for hedge-row keepers), 
shooting (for attacking), and now bows (for traps). 

43,5d Whence a shepherd, a stone, Yisra'el: The Hebrew here is nonsensical and 
probably corrupt. I am unable to provide an intelligible translation of this line of the 
poem. 
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Notes to P44 


43,5e the blessings of the skies above—the blessings of the ocean deep lying far 
below: It is worth noting that nearly identical language is used in the blessing of 
Yoseph in Deut 33. 

43,5f bounty of the mountains: The Hebrew word ’Tin is difficult and obscure; 
from parallelism with "hills" in the following line, we can guess that it must mean 
"mountains." As pointed out in GKC §8 7f-g, there are examples of nouns where the 
plural form may end in yodh alone, with the mem dropped. Possibly ’Tn is an archaic 
form of the word for mountains (□’Tf), or possibly the text is corrupt. 

"Bounty" (literally, "blessings" or "blessed things") refers to all the good things 
provided by the mountains—fruits and nuts from trees, berries and greens from 
bushes and plants, animals to be hunted, herbs and flowers to be picked, etc. 

43,5g equal of the eternal hills' delights: The Hebrew here is difficult. I take nisn 
("desire, desirable thing") to refer to the good things found in the hills, in parallel 
with the "bounty" from the mountains in the previous line. 

44a These are all the tribes of Yisra'el...: This paragraph bears many of the charac¬ 
teristics of the late priestly editor; the late priestly editor seems not to have touched 
most of the Yoseph narrative, but his hand is present in several places here in P44, 
which is the last parashah in Genesis. 

44b in the cave... where I buried Le'ah: Most, if not all, of the text set off by dashes 
here likely consists of two (or possibly three) glosses added by later authors. 

44c the property having been puchased: The Hebrew consonantal text here reads 
rn&n Tpn (mqnh lisdli, "livestock of the field"). Along with many scholars, I treat this 
as a simple spelling error on the part of either the author or a copyist. The correct 
spelling of the intended phrase was undoubtedly mtlin n:pQ (mqnt hsdh, "purchase 
of the field"). In my translation, I have replicated this spelling error—thus I write 
"puchased" rather than "purchased." 

44d administration: Hebrew n’2 ("house, family") is often used in connection with 
a king to refer to the palace or seat of government. Here, somewhat unusually, the 
meaning appears to have been extended to the royal administration as a whole, much 
like we might use "White House" as a synonym for the executive branch. 

44e east of the Yarden river: The preposition mu ("across") could mean either "east" 
or "west," depending on the orientation of the speaker. I translate as "east," as I 
believe the Yoseph author lived and worked in Yehud, so that "across" the river for 
him would be to the east. 

44f solemn grieving ceremony: The adjective here, 132, is somewhat ambiguous. 
Instead of "solemn," it could plausibly be translated as "grand" or "impressive." 

44g Yoseph was weeping as they spoke: The author wants the reader to see that 
Yoseph values his family relationships above himself and shows humility and matu¬ 
rity at last—in contrast to his youth, when he was arrogant and self-absorbed and 
lorded himself over his brothers. 
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44h God planned it for the good: Recall that Yoseph makes this identical argument 
to his brothers when he revealed himself to them in P37,l (p. Ill above)—"it wasn't 
you all who sent me here—rather it was God." 

44i as surrogate children to Yoseph: The author here uses the phrase 'mn bll ("on 
the knees of"), which appears to be an idiom for surrogacy. The same phrase is 
used in P27,3, when Rahel gives Bilhah to Ya'aqov to stand in for her as a surrogate 
wife. (See also note 27,3q above.) In the usage here in P44, the sons of Makir 
Menashshehsson become Yoseph's surrogate children, preserving his male line and 
serving as replacements for Menashsheh and Ephrayim, both of whom were made 
the sons of Ya'aqov (see P38 and note 38e). 

44j his brothers: It is also possible to read this as "his relatives." Recall that Yoseph 
was the second youngest of the twelve brothers, and it is logical to assume that most 
of them would have pre-deceased him. 

44k the Yisra'elssons: I read this as the family name, which commonly has this 
construction in Genesis. However, it is also possible to read this as "the Yisra'elites." 
If we follow the latter reading, it would be a fitting conclusion to Genesis—the 
descendants of Ya'aqov, seventy in number when coming to Egypt, have "reproduced 
and multiplied" and so have grown to become the people known as the "Yisra'elites." 

441 Total sentences in the book: As a means to help safeguard the integrity of the text, 
at the end of each book in Tanakh the Masoretes included a short note (considered 
part of the masorah gedolah) that totalled up the number of sentences for that book. I 
have reproduced their note for Genesis here. 
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The composition history of Genesis 


In the spring of 2019, as I was finishing up the first draft of this book, 
my wife and I took a vacation in Italy, where we spent much of our 
holiday exploring basilicas and churches in Venice and its hinterlands. 
When I returned home, it occurred to me that our vacation activities 
were not so different from my work on this book. That is to say, in 
translating Genesis, I seemed to myself a tourist, wandering around 
some grand and ancient church that had been constructed in many 
stages over the course of centuries. It is a magnificent, in some ways 
awe-inspiring, structure. Like any curious tourist, I admire its beauty 
and the artfulness of its workmanship, feel a thrill in noticing some 
hidden detail, and imagine the labor of the anonymous craftsmen and 
artisans who dedicated their lives to its construction. Yet my ability— 
and that of my fellow tourists—to understand the exact circumstances 
of its construction, why the builders chose to do things a certain way, 
or the details of the roles the building played in the daily life of the 
many communities that it served, is extremely limited. 

Like the basilicas of Italy, Genesis in its final form seems somehow 
greater than the sum of its parts. Although exactly how the book came 
together and developed over the centuries is lost to us, we "curious 
tourists" can nonetheless deepen our understanding and appreciation 
of it through examining its individual parts, giving consideration to 
how each was constructed, and guessing at the various modifications 
and additions made over the years to give us the book we have today. 
Because we have no external sources about Genesis to verify our 
analysis, in the end we are left only with conjecture. In that spirit, 
then, I offer up my own thoughts—or rather, conjectures—on the 
composition history of Genesis. 

In the discussion below—and as reflected in my notes and com¬ 
ments on the text—I propose three broad compositional stages that 
I refer to simply as "early" (mid- to late sixth century BCE), "mid¬ 
dle" (late sixth century to mid-fifth century BCE), and "late" (late 
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fifth century to mid-fourth century BCE). Within each of these three 
compositional stages, there likely were multiple authors and possibly 
something like what we today would call "editions." I view Genesis 
as the product of Yahweh's priesthood in Jerusalem, who began their 
work on the book during the Babylonian exile, expanded it after the 
return from exile under the auspices of the second temple leadership, 
and completed their work some time in the fourth century BCE. At 
all stages, the book's composition would have been overseen and 
controlled by the leaders of Yahweh's priesthood, which would have 
included in the later periods of composition those individuals who 
were attached to the temple "library" and who were responsible for 
the storage, copying, and safekeeping of the priesthood's most impor¬ 
tant texts. Within this scenario for the book's composition, I make the 
further assumption that the various authors working on each "edition" 
would have known and worked closely with one another, under the 
direction of a lead author or lead editor. 


** 


P1-P7: These parashot are commonly called the "priestly" account of the 
creation. This material dates to the last stage of Genesis' composition 
(likely in the late fifth or early fourth century BCE). The individual 
responsible for this material appears to have been the "lead editor " 
on what I think of as the "final" edition of Genesis. This individual 
and his "school" were likely responsible for giving Genesis its current 
shape, fixing the final order and content of the individual parashot, 
adding summary sentences at the beginning and/or end of parashot 
as needed, inserting a chronological framework around the entire 
narrative, overseeing the composition of additional material added 
for the final edition, and more fully developing the key themes of the 
book—in particular the theme of the divine blessings (blessing the 
creation, blessing humankind, blessing Avram/Avraham, and bless¬ 
ing Avraham's descendants). This late priestly editor was unusually 
optimistic in his world-view, had an elevated view of humanity's 
role in the world, and believed that the world and human history 
could be understood systematically and rationally. Given the dates he 
was active, it is conceivable that he had some knowledge of, and was 
influenced by, early Greek philosophy. 
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P8-P9,l: This section of Genesis, which bears the title "These are the 
creation stories of the sky and the earth," contains the account of 
Yahweh God's creation of the earth and the first human couple (PS¬ 
PS^), the account of the couple's banishment from the garden (P9), and 
the story of Qayin and Hevel (or the story the first "sin") in P9,l. This 
material is from the hand of a single author who has contributed only 
this material to Genesis along with part of P9,10, all (or nearly all) of 
P10, part of PI 1,2, and all (or nearly all) of P14. The author (whom I 
often refer to as "the garden author") is distinguishable by his use of 
the name "Yahweh God," which occurs only in the material he wrote 
in P8-P9 and nowhere else in Tanakh. I believe the material in P8-P9,l 
was not present in the earliest "edition" of Genesis, but was composed 
and appended in the "middle" stage of composition during the first 
half of the fifth century BCE. It would have been written to serve as the 
new introduction to Genesis when the first edition of the book was 
expanded; the purpose of this would have been to provide a fuller 
account of the creation of the human race, in particular explaining the 
origin of our moral nature, our tendency toward "evil," and why our 
life is full of suffering. In the original edition of Genesis, the account of 
humanity's creation was only a single sentence and explained nothing 
about us except that we "look like gods." 

The geneological material about Sheth at the end of P9,l is a late 
addition that was composed as part of the final edition of Genesis 
under the late priestly editor. Note in this geneological material, for 
example, D1K (' adam , "Human") is used as a personal name, in contrast 
to the garden author, who always writes DIKn (ha-'adam, "the human") 
and uses it as a common noun. 

P9,2-P9,9: The parashah P9,2, which bears the title "This is the book of 
stories about the genesis of the human race," likely served as the 
introduction to the earliest edition of Genesis, which I believe was 
written sometime in the second half of the sixth century BCE. The 
language of the section title makes it clear that this is the title of a 
single literary work that was written on a scroll. Some scholars argue 
that this section title applied only to the initial sections of Genesis 
(what is today called the Primeval History)—the genealogy from the 
first human being through Noah (P9,2-P9,ll), the story of Noah and 
the great flood (P11-P12), and the spread of humanity across the earth 
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(P13-P13,2). However, as discussed in note 9,2a, I believe the section title 
originally applied to an early version of the entire book of Genesis. 

I believe sections P9,2 through P9,9 were extensively rewritten in 
the final stages of Genesis' development to fit into the late priestly 
editor's chronological framework; apart from the names, it is likely 
that nothing of the earliest edition of Genesis remains in these parashot. 
It is worth pointing out here that sections P9,2-P9,9 use parashot setumot 
to separate items in a list, just as the genealogy in P15 does; it is likely 
that all these sections were revised by the same individual as part of 
the work on one of the "late" editions of Genesis. By contrast, the 
earliest genealogies—those in P9,l and in P13-P13,2 —do not use parashot 
to separate the items in their lists. 

P9,10: The core of this parashah pertaining to Lemek fathering Noah 
likely was part of the genealogies in the earliest editions of Genesis, 
but the parashah has been extensively edited by later authors. The 
dependence of the Lemek material on the garden story may indicate 
that the garden author (or a colleague of his working on the same 
edition) inserted here the etiology of Noah's name, with its reference 
to Yahweh's curse of the soil in P8,2. The chronological framework at 
the beginning and end of this parashah should be ascribed to the late 
priestly editor and his school. 

P9,ll: The core of this parashah likely belongs to one of the early editions 
of Genesis. The first sentence of this parashah appears to be from the 
hand of the late priestly editor, but the rest appears to be early. Stories 
about the intermarriage of gods and humans are known from Greek 
mythology, and some scholars have argued that the material here in 
P9,ll has its origin in those stories. 

P10: This parashah dates to the middle stage of Genesis' composition, 
and is likely by the "garden author," who also wrote P8-P8,2, P9, and 
most of P9,l. Note for example, the emphasis on human morality and 
"sin," which are special concerns of this author. This parashah seems to 
have been inserted before Pit as a new introduction to the Noah story. 
Through the insertion of parashah P10, the garden author recasts the 
flood in starkly moral terms—it is specifically because of the human 
race's "evil acts" and evil inclinations that Yahweh decides to wipe out 
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the humans. By contrast, the moral element is somewhat attenuated in 
the original introduction to the Noah story in Pit —there it is general 
violence and the rottenness of life that spurs God to take action. 

Pll-Pll,3: These parashot, which are the story of Noah and the flood, 
were part of the earliest edition of Genesis, but have been extensively 
supplemented and rewritten by the late priestly editor and his school. 
Prior to the late priestly editor's revision of the flood story, the garden 
author (who worked on one or more of the "middle period" editions 
of Genesis) appears to have added the short passage in Pll,2 about 
Yahweh smelling the odors of Noah's sacrifice and resolving never 
again to curse the earth or slaughter all living things. 

It is worth nothing that the three parashot setumot in the flood story 
are all examples of authors using a parashah setumah to introduce an 
important speech. 

P12: This parashah, which is the story of Noah's drunkenness, was part 
of the earliest edition of Genesis. It has been edited lightly by the late 
priestly editor. 

P13-P13,2: These parashot, which are often referred to as the "Table of 
Nations," are from the earliest edition of Genesis. They have been 
lightly edited by the late priestly editor, who added summary sen¬ 
tences. It is worth pointing out that the two parashot setumot here are 
used to organize content—each parashah is used to separate the three 
branches of the Noahssons—Shem, Ham, and Yepheth. 

P14: This parashah, which records the story of the tower of Bavel, 
belongs to the middle stage of Genesis' composition. I believe P14 was 
written by the garden author and was inserted either by him or by his 
"lead editor" into what was originally the genealogy of Arpakshad. As 
a result of this insertion, the genealogy of Arpakshad is now divided 
between P13 and P15. As mentioned in the notes to P14, there are 
indications that the garden author may have relied on a written source 
in composing this parashah. 

P15-P15,7: These parashot in their current form belong to the latest stage 
of composition, and were likely written by the late priestly editor, or 
one of the authors working under him. This material likely existed 
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in the earliest edition of Genesis, but has been completely reworked 
by the late priestly editor, who also extensively rewrote the material 
in P9,2-P9,9. Again, note that in both these genealogical sections (P9,2- 
P9,9 and P15-P15,7), the late priestly editor has used parashot setumot to 
separate items in the genealogical lists. (By contrast, early genealogical 
material that does not appear to have been reworked by the late 
priestly editor—see, for example, the second half of P9,l and P13-P13,2— 
does not use parashot setumot to separate the individual items in their 
genealogies.) The material here in P15-P15,7 covers the genealogy of 
Shem through his great-great grandson Peleg (Shem's line of descent 
through Yoqtan—who was Peleg's younger brother—is given in P13,2). 
It is worth pointing out that the theme of descent through the younger 
brother, which is found throughout Genesis, is not part of Shem's 
genealogy—that is, Avram's descent is through the older brother 
Peleg, and not the younger brother Yoqtan. 

P15,8: This parashah begins with an introductory sentence that was 
likely added by the late priestly editor. He inserted this sentence 
before the section title ("These are the stories of Terah's descendants"), 
an indication that this section title—like all the section titles—pre¬ 
dates the late priestly editor. This parashah introduces the story of 
Avram, and (apart from the first sentence) dates to the earliest stage 
of Genesis, during the Babylonian exile. With this section, we meet a 
new author of the early Genesis material—this individual was not one 
of the authors responsible for composing the early material in P9,2-P14. 

P16: This parashah continues the story of Avram and is by the author 
of P15,8. The parashah petuhah here does not introduce new material 
but rather sets off an important speech—Yahweh's initial speech to 
Avram telling him to migrate "to the land that I show you." 

P17: This parashah, which dates to the earliest stage of Genesis, contains 
two stories—the story of Avram and Sarai in Egypt, and the story of 
Avram's and Lot's parting. This material appears to be written by the 
same individual as the author of the preceding Avram material. The 
author here uses the parashah petuhah to indicate a change in scene, in 
this instance from Kena'an to Egypt. 
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P18: It is uncertain whether this parashah, which is the story of Avram 
and the kings, belongs to the middle or late stage of Genesis' composi¬ 
tion. The language in this parashah is very distinctive, and it is clear 
that this material was written by someone who contributed only this 
and nothing else to Genesis. This section has numerous glosses, which 
suggest that at some stage in Genesis' composition, the lead editor at 
the time came into the possession of a (written?) tradition, possibly 
from a nearby region such as Edom or Mo'av, about Avram that he 
felt the need to incorporate into the book. 

P18,l: This is the story of Yahweh's initial promise to Avram and 
the binding agreement made between Yahweh and Avram. It be¬ 
longs to the earliest stage of Genesis' composition, and is written by 
the same author who was responsible for the other material about 
Avram/Avraham in the earliest edition of Genesis. In the earliest 
edition of Genesis, this parashah would have followed directly from 
P17; thus, originally the use of the parashah setumah here would have 
been to introduce an important speech (and not as an indication of a 
change of scene or of different source material than that in PI 8). 

P18,2: This parashah, which is the story of Yishma'el's birth, belongs 
to the earliest stage of Genesis' composition, and is likely by the 
same individual who authored the other Avram material in the "first" 
edition. The last sentence of this parashah is from the hand of the late 
priestly editor, who added chronological information here. 

P18,3: The central concern of this parashah is Yahweh's demand for 
circumcision in fulfillment of the terms of the binding agreement 
between Avram and him; as part of this agreement, Yahweh changes 
Avram's name to Avraham. I believe this parashah contains several 
early kernels (the appearance of El Shaddai, Avram's name change, the 
binding agreement between Avram and his god), but all the material 
has been extensively reworked and expanded by the late priestly 
editor and his school. 

P18,4: This parashah contains the story of how Sarai's name was changed, 
and it recounts the circumcision of Avraham and the males of his fam¬ 
ily. This parashah is closely connected to the one preceding it—there is 
an early kernel here dealing with the change of Sarai's name and the 
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promise of a son; however, the material has been extensively reworked 
and expanded by the late priestly editor or an author under him. Note 
the blessing theme and the focus on circumcision, both of which are 
associated with the late priestly material composed for the one of the 
"late period" editions of Genesis. 

P19: Most of this parashah is part of the earliest edition of Genesis—the 
visit of the three messengers, the destruction of Sedom and Emorah, 
and the story of Lot impregnating his daughters. However, the mate¬ 
rial in which Avram pleads for mercy on Sedom and Emorah appears 
to have been added later. The theme of this material—how does a just 
god act in the world?—is reflective of the theology of the fifth and 
fourth centuries BCE, and consequently I believe this dialog between 
Avram and Yahweh likely dates to the late period of Genesis' compo¬ 
sition. Note also the use of the theme of "nations greeting one another 
in your name," which is considered late. 

P19,l: This parashah is a variant of the story in P17, when Avram and 
Sarai go to Egypt and Phar'oh takes her as his own wife. This parashah 
is full of late elements (see notes 19,1a and 19,lh), and would have been 
added in the late period of Genesis' composition. It bears no signs of 
the familiar "late priestly" editing, so it may have been added at some 
time prior to the work on the very latest "editions" of Genesis. 

P19,2: This parashah, which relates the birth of Yitzhaq and the casting 
out of Hagar and her son, belongs to the earliest compositional layer 
of Genesis. The author of this parashah probably is the same individ¬ 
ual as the author of the other early material about Avram/Avraham, 
although it is worth pointing out that the prose here displays an emo¬ 
tional and psychological sophistication that we don't see in the other 
early material about Avram/ Avraham. In the late stage of Genesis' 
composition, this parashah was lightly reworked by the late priestly 
editor and his school, who have added some chronological details. 

P20: This parashah represents material from a separate source about 
Avraham's alliance with Avimelek. It presupposes the material about 
Avimelek in P19,l and in P27, and for that reason likely dates to the late 
period of Genesis' composition (but prior to the book's final edition). 
The author of P20 is likely also the author of P19,l. 
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P21: This parashah, which is the story of the "binding of Yitzhaq," likely 
was not part of the earliest edition of Genesis, but was added in one of 
the "late" editions, when the Genesis authors significantly expanded 
the Avraham stories by adding material emphasizing Avraham's great¬ 
ness, devotion to Yahweh, and purity of heart. Examples of such 
material include Avraham's dialog with Yahweh about destroying the 
evil town in P19 and his victory over the kings in P18. The blessing 
material is integral to the narrative here, and offers further support 
for dating this parashah to the late stage of Genesis' composition. 

P22: This short parashah must have been based on some separate source 
from the Avraham traditions. This parashah likely was included to set 
up the story of Rivqah (in P23,l). This material likely was not part of 
the earliest compositional layer of Genesis, but based on its connection 
to P23,l must be from the middle period of Genesis' composition. 

P23: This parashah, which recounts the death and burial of Sarah, 
was likely composed as part of the earliest edition of Genesis. The 
late priestly editor has added a brief chronological comment at the 
beginning of the parashah. 

P23,l: This parashah recounts the story of how Avraham obtained a 
wife (Rivqah) for Yitzhaq. The prose is highly literary, and I believe its 
author was also the author of the Yoseph narrative. In addition to the 
highly polished prose, other signs pointing to common authorship are 
the fondness for advancing the narrative through the use of lengthy 
speeches, the extensive use of indirect discourse, and narrative de¬ 
scriptions with common language (see note 37bg). I believe that this 
parashah —like the Yoseph narrative—dates from the middle period 
of Genesis' composition, and that it was composed to fill gaps in the 
Yitzhaq traditions in the early versions of Genesis. It is unlikely that 
there was any tradition about how Yitzhaq acquired Rivqah—the ma¬ 
terial here seems to have been modeled on the story of how Ya'aqov 
and Rahel met. 

P24: This parashah appears to be a random assortment of information 
about Avraham that was available to the Genesis authors but that 
didn't fit neatly into the broader narrative framework. This material 
shows signs of late editing (note the chronological information), but 
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the remainder of the material is probably from the early or middle 
periods of Genesis' composition. 

P25: This parashah bears the title, "These are the stories of Yishma'el 
Avrahamsson's descendants." This material was likely written by the 
author of P24 as part of an early or middle-period edition of Genesis; 
it has, however, been lightly edited by the late priestly author. 

P26: This parashah is titled "These are the stories of Yitzhaq Avrahams¬ 
son's descendants." This title is applicable to the Ya'aqov narrative, 
which is given in P26 and P27,2-P31. This parashah, P26, tells the story 
of Esaw's and Ya'aqov's birth, and the story of Esaw selling his birth¬ 
right to Ya'aqov. This parashah belongs to the first edition of Genesis. 

P27: This parashah tells the stories of Yitzhaq and Rivqah in Gerar and 
of Yitzhaq's disputes with the Philishtines over water rights. This 
material is modeled on the story of Avraham and Sarah in P17 and 
the story of Avraham and Avimelek in P20. The material here in P27, 
like the material about Rivqah and Yitzhaq in P23,l, likely dates to the 
middle period of Genesis' composition. The earliest version of Genesis 
contained very little material about Yitzhaq. During the middle period 
of Genesis' composition, I believe the editors felt the need to put 
Yitzhaq on a more equal footing with Avraham and Ya'aqov and so 
composed the materials about Yitzhaq in P23,l and P27. The author of 
P27 appears to be a different individual from the author of P23,l —the 
latter material is far more literary. 

P27,l: This short parashah provides information about Esaw's marriage. 
Given its negative view of foreign marriage, it may date to the middle 
period of Genesis' composition (the fifth century BCE), when foreign 
marriage was a burning issue among the returnees from exile. 

P27,2: This parashah relates the story of Ya'aqov's tricking Yitzhaq in 
order to receive his brother's blessing, and of his parents' decision to 
send him to Paddan Aram to get a wife. This parashah dates to the first 
edition of Genesis, although some material at the end of the parashah 
may have been added (or rewritten) in the middle and late periods of 
composition, as suggested by the attitude towards foreign marriage 
and by the language Yitzhaq uses to send Ya'aqov away. 
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P27,3: This parashah relates the stories of Ya'aqob's dream in Bethel, 
his meeting Rahel, his serving Lavan for Le'ah and Rahel, the birth 
of his children, how he earns his wages from Lavan, his flight from 
Aram with his family, and his agreement with Lavan. This material 
dates to the original edition of Genesis, although it has been revised 
and added to in places by a later editor/author who developed the 
blessing theme. The author of P27,3 is likely the same individual as the 
author of the other early Ya'aqov material in P26, P27,2, P28 and P28,2. 

P28: This parashah tells the stories of Ya'aqov's preparations to meet 
Esaw, his wrestling with the mysterious man, his being given a new 
name, and his reunion with Esaw. This parashah belongs to the first 
edition of Genesis, and was written by the same person as the author 
of P26, P27,2-P27,3, and P28,2. 

P28,l: This short parashah provides details of Ya'aqov's settling in 
Shalem (Shekem). The kernel of this parashah may be from the early 
stage of composition, but there are indications that the material here 
may have been edited or added to in a later period—note, for example, 
the numerous glosses. 

P28,2: This parashah tells the story of Diynah and Shekem. The story 
likely was part of the first edition of Genesis, and was authored by the 
same person responsible for the other early stories about Ya'aqov. 

P29: This parashah, which relates the stories of Ya'aqov's move to 
Beth-El and the death of Devorah, likely dates to the middle or late 
compositional periods, as is suggested by the animosity toward for¬ 
eign gods. The parashah appears to have been based on fragmentary 
traditions which the author has fleshed out through the addition of 
the negative commentary about foreigners. 

P30: This short parashah is of mixed composition. The first half of the 
parashah relates one of God's appearances to Ya'aqov and portrays 
the change of Ya'aqov's name as coming from God rather than a man. 
Such literary activity—reintrepreting an earlier tradition by removing 
objectionable material and introducing God as an actor—is indicative 
of a late date of composition, and I accordingly would place this 
material with one of the late period editions of Genesis. The second 
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half of the parashah tells the story of the death of Rahel and the birth of 
Binyamin. The material in the second half was likely part of the first 
edition of Genesis. 

P31: This short parashah is of uncertain provenance. It may have been 
a summary section in the earliest version of Genesis; alternatively, it 
could have been added in the middle or late periods as a summary. In 
any case, the chronological statement about Yitzhaq appears to be an 
addition made by the late priestly editor. 

P32: This parashah is unusual in having two (duplicate) section head¬ 
ings. The brief material following the first section heading records 
Esaw's children and the separation of Esaw and Ya'aqov, which may 
be modeled on the story of the separation of Avram and Lot. Given 
the brevity of this material, it could be plausibly dated to any period 
of Genesis' composition. It possibly was written as an introduction to 
the material immediately following, which is given an almost identical 
section heading and provides a full genealogy of Esaw's line. This 
genealogical material may belong to the earliest edition of Genesis; it 
is not late, as it bears none of the characteristics of the late genealogical 
material in Genesis. 

P32,l: This parashah provides the genealogy of Se'ir the Elorite. (Se'ir is 
a region of Edom, and the Elorites were a clan/tribe who occupied the 
region.) This material likely belongs to the earliest (or at least an early) 
edition of Genesis; the many glosses, which possibly were part of the 
original text, may have been written to explain unusual terms found 
in these traditions. The rationale for including the material, as the 
section title in P32 states, was to provide a (comprehensive) genealogy 
of Esaw's line of descent. 

P33: This parashah, which continues the genealogical material associ¬ 
ated with Esaw in P32 and P32,l, records a list of Edomite kings and 
chieftains. This material may also be early, as it bears no characteristics 
typical of the late genealogical material in Genesis. 

P34: This parashah introduces the Yoseph narrative, which includes the 
stories of young Yoseph's dreams, the jealousy of his brothers, and his 
being taken to Egypt and sold into slavery. I believe this parashah and 
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the rest of the Yoseph narrative belong to one of the middle period 
expansions of Genesis in the late sixth or first half of the fifth century 
BCE. I base this date on numerous instances of "late" vocabulary in 
the narrative and on ties to P23,l, which dates to the middle period 
and which I believe was also written by the author of the Yoseph 
narrative. I speculate that sometime during the middle period of 
Genesis' composition, the leaders of the priesthood decided to expand 
Genesis in order to connect its stories with the stories about the exodus, 
which were then recorded in an early version of the book of Exodus. 
It is noteworthy that there are no obvious oral traditions behind the 
Yoseph narrative (unlike the Avraham and Ya'aqov narratives). The 
Yoseph narrative reads as an entirely literary composition based on 
little more than the author's own imagination. 

P35: This parashah relates the story of Yehudah and Tamar. It appears 
to be from a different author than the individual responsible for the 
Yoseph narrative. It most likely belongs to one of the "early" editions 
of Genesis and was possibly written by the same author as the princi¬ 
pal author of the Ya'aqov narrative, as it contains similar elements of 
humor. The fact that this parashah interrupts the Yoseph story can be 
understood as a literary decision by the Yoseph author to introduce 
an element of suspense into his narrative. 

P35,l-P37,l: These parashot continue the Yoseph story; all this material is 
from the hand of the Yoseph author. As mentioned above, the Yoseph 
narrative should be thought of as a unified whole, from the hand 
of a single author. P35,l relates the stories of Yoseph with Potiphar, 
and Yoseph and Potiphar's wife. P36 relates the story of Yoseph's 
imprisonment with the Phar'oh's baker and drink-bearer and his 
interpretation of their dreams. (The use of the open parashah before P36 
simply marks a change of content, and does not indicate a different 
source being used.) P37 is the longest parashah in the book of Genesis, 
covering Yoseph's interpretation of Phar'oh's dreams, his appointment 
as vizier, his preparations for the famine, and the two journeys of 
Yoseph's brothers to Egypt to buy grain from him. P37,l relates the 
story of Yoseph's reunion with with his brothers and the journey of 
Ya'aqov and his family down to Egypt. 
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P37,2: This parashah, which enumerates all of Ya'aqov's family who 
went to Egypt, is a late insertion to the Yoseph story and dates to the 
late period of Genesis' composition. It was not written by the Yoseph 
author. 

P37,3-P38: These parashot relate the story of Ya'aqov's meeting with 
Phar'oh, the story of how Yoseph exploited the famine to extend 
Phar'oh's ownership to all Egypt, and the story of Ya'aqov's blessing 
of Menashsheh and Ephrayim; all this material was written by the 
Yoseph author. Note, P37,3 originally followed directly from P37,l. 

P39-P43,5 These parashot represent (possibly ancient) poetic material 
that originally served to conclude the early-period editions of Genesis 
in the sixth century BCE. In those early editions, this material would 
have followed directly after the story of Yehudah and Tamar in P35. 
The Yoseph author made this early-period poetic material part of the 
Yoseph story when he wrote a new ending to Genesis as part of the 
middle-period expansion of the text. 

In the parashot in P39-P43,5, Ya'aqov blesses each of his children. 
Each "blessing" appears originally to have existed as an independent 
poem or saying, with some of the "blessings" themselves being com¬ 
posites of two or more sayings or poetic fragments. It is likely that 
these twelve "blessings" were joined together for the first time as part 
of the composition of Genesis. 

P44: The first part of P44 is Ya'aqov's blessing of Binyamin, and belongs 
with the poetic material collected in P39-P43,5. Ya'aqov's speech giving 
instructions for his burial and the statement that he "breathed his last 
and joined his ancestors in death" likely served as the final sentences to 
the earliest editions of Genesis and are not from the hand of the Yoseph 
author. The remainder of P44, which relates the story of Ya'aqov's 
embalming and burial, and the death of Yoseph, belongs with the rest 
of the Yoseph narrative, and is from the hand of the Yoseph author. 
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